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Part One 


1919-1941 



OWPTER I 


THE PEACE SETTLEMENT, 1919 23 


t‘E.‘^CE PRELI\ONAR!ES 

GER^L^^‘i haMng sued for peace (6 October 1918) ind the Allies 
consented to gram ii to her (o November 1918] the Armistice 
Agreement uas condudctl bemcen the two sides (II No^em 
her 1918) and the Allies summoned a conference it Pins with 
a Mew to settling the finil terms of peice The conditions on 
which Germany a*hed for peace and on which the Allies con 
sented to grant it were embodied m the Armistice Agreement 
which thus proMded the legal basis (or the final ‘cttlemerf 
Briefly thej were the American Presidents address to Congress 
oa 8 Jaauar) 1918 (containing the so-called Fourteen Points) 
subject to some resenations made thereon b\ the Allies and the 
principles of settlement enunciated m his subsequent addresses— 
the Principles Speech ( 1 ! Februarv 1917 ) the Four Ends Speech 
(4 July 1918 ) and the Fi\e Panicubrs Speech (29 September 1918 ) 
The Fourteen Points were briefl\ as follows 

(1) Open Covenants of Peace openK arrived at 

(2) Freedom of the Seas 

(3) Free International Trade 

(4) Reduction of National Armaments to the lowest point con 
sisient with national safety 

(5) A just colonial policy 

(6) Eiacuation of Russian temtor\ and leaving Russia free to 
determine her political development 

(7) Evacuation and restoration of Belgium without attempting 
to limit her sovereignty 

(8) Etacuation of invaded French territory and cession of 
Alsace Lorraine to France 

(9) Readjustment of the frontiers of Italv along clearly recogni 
zable Lues of nationality 

(10) Autonomous derelopment of the peoples of Austria 
Hungary 
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E%acviation and restoration o£ Rumania, Serbia, and 
Montenegro Serbia being accorded free access to the sea, 

(12) Autonomous deielopment for the nattonalities in the 
TuikiNh Empire the Turkish ptormccs being assured a secure 
so\criignt^ , 

(Ul An independent Poland with a free and secure access to 
die sea 

A general association of nations under specific coicnants 
aff >rding guarantee to all states 

TIk Pans Conference differed from the Vienna Congress of 
181^ Ul that It was composed of the ‘delegates of free peoples 
frech elected instead of autocratic rulers of states But. as after 
the fill of Napileon, so after the First World War, a new order 
Mas dcM'ed not in open conference and by free deUberatvons of 
the a'vcmblcd delegates, but by compromises amied at m secret 
conchies among a few Heads of Great Powers — Wilson, Clemen 
ccau Llo\d George Orlando, the last named often finding that 
he was not of much importance So far as at least outward 
appnrances lunt the American President occupied a position of 
spicial impirtance m the Conference it mis American arms that 
had turned the icale m the lace war and it was the American 
Presidents noble utterances of war and peace amis that had 
ciptured the imagmation of the world, and had eren, by their 
corrostic ciTc-cts on the morale of the enemy — they had held 
out ihe promise of a peace ba<ed on ju<tice. "without cession and 
without indcmoitv —weakened ihc German ‘home front” and 
ctimpclled the miUtarc loaders to sue for an armistice 
Tlie Pre<ideni is generally considered as haiing commuted a 
mistake in di-cidmg to head the Amencan delegation in person* 
instcid of deputing Secretary of Sure Lansing, for the task He 
should haic bem stronger, it has been thought, sitiing tight on 
his chair at the White House and gutding bv written instructions 
the American delegation at the Conference Face to face with 
his asnitc Furopian colleagues, and seeking to counter their rea- 
listic arguments with words of idealism he often felt unhappy— 
and once cicn decided to withdraw altogether from the Con- 
ference On other thoughts, howeser he stated on, he accepted 
compromises one after another, on many points at issue, ultl- 
miicl^, u seems, he pmned himself on one article of fanh— the 
establishment «f the League of Nations, which wns to rectify all 
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the blunders of the peacc-makmg. and to be the 'imoiit of the 
MorlcI In anj case, e\cn before he came lo Pans he had accepted, 
at the behest of his European allies. t«o important modifications 
of h(s Fourteen Points First, the litter had rcsened to them'ehcs 
complete freedom on the subject of ilic freedom of the seas 
neither his o\%n counir) nor Great Bntiin basing cb-^erxed the 
principle m their blockade of Gcrmim and the latter never 
having accepted the principle as applicable in war and secondh, 
with regard to his declaration that compensation «hoiild be mide 
by Germany for all damage done to the civilian population of 
the Allies b) her aggression by land and sea and from the air 
The Iraming of peace treaties in any case was found to be no 
easv task at Pans The pcacc-mikcrs’ hands vverc tied b\ (i) 
ivartimc declaration', such as ihc famous stitcnicnt of Mr Llovd 
George that thev "ere not fighting to deprive Turkev of nn\ ptrt 
of her Asiatic possessions, and (ii) the Secret Treitics bv which 
the Allies had apporiioned cnemv tctniorics to one other — some- 
times the verv same territories to a number of themselves and 
in utter violation of thcir profc$«cd prmcifJcs and open declara 
tions, many of which — ptomi'es and allocaiions — were impossible 
of implementation To give one example, bv a pia signed in 
London (25 April 1915), ilicy had purchased ItaK’s adhesion bv 
promising her the cession of not onlv Trcniino and Trieste which 
were genuinely Italian buc Southern Tirol which was German, 
and most of the eastern coast of the Adriatic, which wav predo- 
minantlv South Slav as well as unpcrialisiic comjiensatioTis in 
Africa and the Ottoman Empire President Wibon who at least 
officially was unaware of these Secret Treaties (which the world 
knew about by the Russian Bolshevists finding them m the 
Tsarist archives and publishing them forthwith), natunllv refused 
to he bound by them In pariicular, he objected to the cessions 
promised to Italy, many of which conflicted with the claims of 
Slav nationalism This led to ugly scenes at the Pans Conference, 
such as Orlando’s temporary withdrawal from the confabulations, 
the fall of his cabinet, and ultimately the rise of Mussolini to 
power 

Again, before the Conference could assemble m Pans, and m 
advance of territorial settlements which were expected to be made 
by It, and, in some cases, in defiance of what it was believed to 
be intending to do, territories were seized by governments and 
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peoples ttho were the beneficiaries of the war The whole of 
Central and Eastern Europe, indeed, was convulsed by a number 
of resolutions, whJe the peacemakers talked on at Pans, and 
many important terntortal changes were thereby effected In most 
of these cases the Conference leaders found that they had no other 
option left to them but to accept the fait accompli Finallv, 
though they worked hard and for long at reconciling conflicting 
claims and deiising some equitable settlement, the)’ had to bow 
to the mounting clamour m all the Allied capitals, and most of 
all m Pans, in the press and on the platform m faiour of the 
strictest terms being granted to die enemy By and large, 
Georges Cleffienceau, the French Premier — aptly nveknamed the 
Tiger — was the most dominating figure at die Conference and stood 
forth as the lery embodiment of the prctalent spirit of retenge, 
basing tt at the same tune on the solid argument of French 
security 

Though the principal heads of the states represented at the 
Conference had arnted at Pans b) the middle of December 1918, 
the first formal meetmg of the body did not open till 18 Janutf) 
1919, presumabl) because the date was made to synchronize with 
the day on which, forty eight years ago, the German Empire had 
been proclaimed by an army of intasion m the Chateaux at 
Versailles This delay and the long time taken to prepare a 
draft treaty which was presented to the Germans on 7 May 1919, 
were strongly criticized by the latter, who alleged that they 
caused the deaths of “hundreds of thousands” of German non 
combatants the Allies having kept up a strict blockade of the 
German txiasts during die period The delay, which amounted 
to about six months, may not appear to be too long a one to us 
of the present generation, who have yet to hear of a peace treatv 
being concluded with Germany nearly twenty years after the 
Second World War had terminated On the other hand, on the 
Allied side, there were criiics who complained that the Big Four 
rattled through the business at high speed” with the result that 
there was much scamped work which had to be done over again 
Another point on which a compaiuon may he drawn between 
the two World Wars relates to the military position of the 
vanquished nation at their termination The end of the Second 
World ^\ar witnessed a complete dismiegration of the Retch with 
the prmcipal cities of Germany smashed to smithereens by years 
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of aerial bombing and the whole country under thorough militarv 
occupation At the end of the First World War, the milttarv 
debacle was not so complete and, on the showing of the technical 
experts, German\ could possibK hate continued the war for 
another six months Again, in 1918, though the threat of an 
Allied occupation of Berlin was uttered many times there I'a* no 
actual iniasion of the counirj— with the result that the Nazis 
could imcnt the “stab in the bach theory and penalize the Jcwi'h 
community for betraying Germany to the enema 
In a broad aicw of the peacemaking at the conclusion of the 
First orld ^\ar, it includes, besides the treaties with the principal 
enemv poaicis a number of agiccmcnis which arose out of them 
and were left o\er when the Conference broke up The hsi of 
the peace treaties tiz the Treat) of Lausanne with Turkes was 
signed on 23 Julj 1923 The Peace Settlcniem understood in this 
sense includes the following (I) the Armistice Agreement which 
formed the judiaal basis of the entire settlement (2) the Treats 
of Versailles with Gerinanv the most important of and the model 
for all the treaties (20 June 1919) (3) the Treaty of St Germain 
with Austria (10 Scpicnibcr 1919) (4) the Treat) of Ncuilly with 
Bulgaria (27 Nosember 1919) (5) the Treat) of Trianon with 
Hungary (4 June 1920) (iS) the Mmotio Tieaues agreements as 
to the distribution of the Mandated Territories agreements as to 
the disuibution of reparations among the Allied Powers them 
sell cs (/} earh modifications of or additions to the original 
peace treaties such us the Rapallo Agieenient temporarily settling 
the Italo Yugoslat issue the temtonal changes brought about 
bv the early plebiscites such as tho<c in Schleswig Kla^enfurt 
Allennein Manenwder and Uj^er Silesia and (9) the original 
decisions of the Reparations Commission fixing the amount of the 
German bill for reparations 

The bases of the territorial rcdistribunon effected under the 
treaties broadly labelled as the Treaties of Peace J9J920 mav 
be reduced to three 

Ci'y &sc ifxrtragtr dhoe M AAW rerrrtory in cfie 

course of the war 

(2) Restitution of territories formerly appropriated bx force 
against the wishes of the population 

(3) Recognition of ethnological claims 

Under the first the rarest cause the Soar basm was ceded to 
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France on certain conditions as an aa of retribution for walful 
destraaion of French coal mines by the Germaa armies during 
the war. and Moresnet and its woods were incorporated into 
Belgium for the destruction by the cnemv of Belgian forest* The 
most important example of the second cause was to be seen m 
the restoration of Alsace Lorraine to France, which also came 
under the fourth of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points Under 
the same heading also fell the restoration of Poland, but in this 
ca*e the raoal factor entered It had formed the thirteenth 
among the Fourteen Points of President Wilson Certain tern- 
tones which were not Poh^ at the time of her partition were 
included in her new frontiers, or were to be subjected to a plebi'cite 
of the inhabitants on the score that their population was preda 
minandv Polish Thus Upper Stlesu pending a plebiscite, was 
incorporated in Poland In the third ca<e — that is, adjustments 
which were made sold? on ethnic grounds— there were three 
important examples (I) the formation of an independent state, 
Czechosloialua, consisting of those disuicts, including the provinces 
of Bohemia, Morana, and Slovakia, m which the Czech race 
predominated , (2) the union sriih Serbia of the Southern Slav 
elements which predominated m the Southern and Adriatic 
provinces of the old Austrian empire, under the name of the 
Kingdom of the Setba, Croats and Slovenes ^atei Yugoslavia) , and 
(3) the addition to Rumania of Transvhania and the Bukovina 
distiiCTs m which the Rumanian elements have been in perpetual 
conflict With then Magyar rulers since the eleventh century 

THE TREATY OF VtRSAXliES 

At no Stage of the framing of the treatr duimg the six months 
of confabulations at the Pans Conference were the Germans ever 
asked to have a share or part of the proceedmgs On 7 May 
1919, the draft treaty was presented to the German delegation 
headed hy the Foreign Minister, Count Rantzau, and the) were 
guen three weeks during which to give any written objeaions, 
if any With only one change, viz the deasion to have a 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia, die Germans were asked either to 
accept or reject the treaty on pain of a march to Berlin All 
German objections being fonwd unavailing, the National Assembly 
of the German Republic decided to accept the txeatv, after a few 
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Stormy <es‘:ion« during aaIucIi Scheidcmann the Minister President 
declared “Let the hand vither that <igns it On 28 June the 
Germans appended their signatures to it and on the following 
day the National As«cmbK In 20S aotes to Jlo appro%cd the 
act The nation thereafter held that the treats was imposed on 
them b\ bruie force and as I cnaiUcs Diktat was not moralls 
binding on them 

The prmapal territorial changes cITccced under the treats (in 
Europe) were the following (1) France rccoicrcd Alsace and 
that pan of Lorraine that she had lost m 1871 (’) Belgium got 

back Eupen and Malmedy she also got Moresnci m pariial 
compen«ation for the desmiciion of her forests b\ the Germans 
(3) Denmark receiscd the northern part of Schleswig (This sms 
as the result of the plebiscite held under the articles of the Treats 
of Versailles m which the northern part 'oted for union with 
Demnark and the southern part for union with Germanj ) (4) 
Germany aho lost her Poh<h speaking disirias mo«T of Po«en and 
V\ est Pru'su the district of the Kashubes and that part of Upper 
SJesia which after and m <pite of the result of the plebiscite 
taken in 19’1 was awarded b) the Couno) of the League of 
■Vations to Poland («ec below) (5) The Saar lalley was formed 
into an area under the control of an international commi sion and 
the League Its coal mines were ceded to Franc? It was decided 
that at the end of fifteen tears a plebiscite would be held m order 
to ascertain whether the inhabitant* wanted (a) to return to 
Germant (6) to unite with France or (cl to remain under the 
existing arrangements (6) Memel was ceded to the Principal 
Allies and w’s handed oter to Lithuania in 19'’4 [ | A small bit 
of Upper Silesia was ceded to Crechoslotakia (8) Lndcr Article 
SO of the trearv German? acinoKledged and undertook strict!? to 
respect the independeiKC of Austria and agreed that the indepen 
dence shall be inalienable except vMth the assent of the I eigue 
Council. On 22 September 1919 the Allies compelled Germany 
to sign a declaration null f}iDg Amde 6J of rbe W eimer Consuru 
lion which pro'idecl lor consuitaoie partiapalion ol Austria in 
ihe Gennan parliament preceding Austms juncture with the 
German Retch thus cond cting with the treat? 

As regards ilie cessions of leniion- bv German? to Poland ii 
ma) be noted that in obedience to the thirteenth of President 
VV ilson s Fourteen Points Danzig whose population was almost 
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wholly German was set up as a Free City under the League of 
Nations to be used by Poland as a port and m order that the 
latter might so use it most of Posen and ^\est Prussia were 
ceded to her This terntort which was seized by Frederick the 
Great m 1/ 2 as his share of die first pamtion of Poland now 
formed the Corridor— 260 miles ui lea^ and ranging upto SO 
mjes in depth — and cut Germany in two It was predommantlv 
Pobsh in population and datmed by the Poles as national tenitorN 
and besides gnmg the new Poland facility for access to the sea 
had great strategic value Fredemi die Great had said ^Vhoe^er 
holds the course of the \istula is more folly the masier of that 
country (Poland) than the king who rules oier iL As regards 
the cession of a part of Upper Silesia to Poland Dr H Dawson 
w rote as follows 

Tbc French Corami» loner a>st<ted the Poles in orgamration 
of two brutal and bloody in<uir<cuons— one before the toting 
in order to terrorize the German inhabitants and the other 
after it m order to terrorize the Allied Powers The second 
had the effect desired since though ihree fifths of the electorate 
dechred for German sovereignit the Powers in Pans gate 
to Poland the best part of the province including fite sixth 
of the industrial area and three quarters of the mines nnd 
metallurgical industries (Nineteenth Century and After 
April 19J6) 

Outside Europe Germans lost all her colonies which virtually 
went to the Alhes in ihe guise of mandates These totalled 
1 (PI 000 square miles and included possessions knoWTi as German 
New Guinea German Samoa and lesser areas The loss was 
accompanied by a bio ? to Gcmiati national pride and sentiment 
since the sequestration of the colonies was sought to be justified 
by the Allies by the assenion that German) s treatment of the 
name population in her colonies had faf’cn cruel and arbitrarv 
Germany also had to relinquish certain rights and claims she 
had in China Siam Morocco and odier countries 
Germany was subjected to certain indignities which also imposed 
limitations on her sotereignn She consented to deimlitarize the 
whole of the left bank of the Rhine and the right bank to the 
west of a line drawn SO Km to the east of the Rhine ^\'hi!e 
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retaining her someignty o>ct f^igoland, she had to demolish 
the fortificattons aad to demilitarize if. All forciftcations and war 
matermls within Geimanv were made dem sweep of The German 
army was Inniied to 100,000 men. anti fhe na\y to sit battleships, 
SIX light cruisers, and tweUc torpedo boats, in short, virtually 
to a flotilla for coast defence Tlie air clauses were die most 
drastic o£ alt, for they absolutely forbade nasal or militar)' air 
forces There w ere to be corresponding reductions in personnel and 
equipment of all arms Germany consented to abolish conscrip- 
tion and the General Staff. The Treaty of Versailles further 
presided for international control of riicrs which flow through 
more than one country International commissions weic set up to 
control the Rhine, the Oder, the Niemen, the Elbe and the Danube 
The Kiel canal was mtcmationalized. though left, subject to this 
condition, under German admimsiration Access to the sea was 
proMded for Czechoslovakia by givmg her free rones m the 
harbours of Hamburg and Stettin Finalh the Rhineland was to 
be kept under the iniliMr)' occupation of the Allies but the three 
zones into which the area was divided were to be cVticuated in 
three successive stages at intervals of five vears It deserves to 
be specially mentioned that the Allies sought to justify the 
disarmament of Germany on the express ground that "the initia 
tion of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations" might 
be thereby faciluated—a hope or a promise that never received 
anything like fulfilment 

The worst blow dealt to the Germans was the compulsory 
admission of sole responsibilitv for the war and the consequent 
liability for payment of reparations, as contained in Article 231 
of the treaty, which ran as follows ‘The Allied and Associated 
Powers affirm and Germany accepts the responsibility of Germans’ 
and her allies for causing all the loss and damage to which the 
Allied and Associated Goveinments and their nationals have been 
subjected as a consequence of the war imposed on them by the 
aggression of Germany and her allies’* It has been argued that 
this clause was an "assumption of liability" rather than an ethical, 
or legal, or historical vcrdia That may be so, but the Germans 
With good reason oonstrned it as a compuleion for admission of 
sole war guilt, since this theor), which few historians at the 
present dav endorse, was supported by other clauses m the treat), 
and by the decision u> exdude the Germans flora a share of the 
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mandated territories The Preamble lo the Treaty of Versailles 
stated that the war “originated in the declaration of war by 
Ausnia Hungary on July 18. 1914. against Serbia, the decUrition 
of war against Russia on August 1, 1914, and against France on 
August 3, 1914 and m the tmasion of Belgium" The charge 
was also leielled against Germany clearly in the rejoinder made 
by the Allies to the note of the German delegation 
Aiude 237 of the treat\ arraigned the former German Emperor 
‘for a supreme offence against international morality and the 
sanctity of treaties’, and protided for his trial as a war criminal 
hy an iniemational tribunal This clause remaroed a dead letter, 
because tbe Neil-ieilands Go\einment, m whose teirvtory the ex- 
Kaiser had taken refuge, refused to surrender him m accordance 
with Allied request Articles 22830 proMded for trial before 
military tribunals of other ‘war criminals’’, and a list of one 
hundred such persons was drawn up, but, except a 'ery few minor 
such persons, none could be tried, as exiradition could not be 
secured without fighting In 1923, Field Marshal Hindenburg. a 
topmost ranking war ctimmal’ was elected President of the 
German Republic without formal Allied protest 
As we hate seen abotc the Treaty of Versailles made Germany 
responsible for loss and damage lo the Allied and Associated 
Goternments and then nationals ‘as a consequence of the war 
imposed upon them bv tbe aggression of Germany and her 
allies’’ (Article 23) The AIli^ Goternments rccogmred that 
the resources of Germany were inadequate for a complete res 
toration of all damages done They, therefore, limned their 
demands to compensation being made tor all damages done to 
the civilian population and to their property during the war The 
treaty did not fix the iota! amount of ^rman liabihty, which was 
left to be determined by a Reparanon Commission to be appointed 
under its terms but it fixed tbe categories of damages to be 
charged These were ten in number and included military pen- 
sions and the allowances paid by the Allied Governments to the 
families of persons mobilized or ser\mg at the front, thus vastly 
enlarging German liability Ptesident Wilson’s surrender on this 
point to his French colleagues at the Conference was a surprise 
to his admirers On being informed that not a single lawver in 
the American delegation could give an opinion in favour of 
including pensions, all the logic bemg against it, the President 
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evclaimeci T-ogic Logic’ I dont cate a damn for logic I am 
going ro include pcnMon« (ke\nr« cjnofcd b\ Mi\ String 
Gfrnr(iiT\ tiHtfer the Da^es Plan) Further as a punishment for 
siolating the Tretts of I'JjP Germam «is asked to reimburse all 
^ums whidt Belgium had borrowed from the \lUcs up to 
11 iSoicmbcr 191fe logcthcr with interest on ill tli 'c 'ums at 
the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
Tlie total amount of rcptintions to be fised b\ the Reparations 
Commission ms to be paid b\ Germam siitlun a period of ihirt) 
%cars from 1 Ma\ 1921 She wa« in the meanwhile lircciet! to 
pap the cqumlent of ClOOOOOflOflO and forthw th to make 
certain deli'erics ui kinl is sjiecificd lu tl c tieats («) Tl c 
right of the Allies was recognized to the repbcemfnt ton for 
tuit and class for cits of ill incrdunt 'hip and fshing boats 
lost or damaged owing to ilie at Gcrimnv i therefore 
a ked to surrender all her merth nt le cl> ot I 609 or more gro s 
tons one half of her ships b> tonnage of 1 COO to 1 600 tons 
gross and one fourth b\ tonnigc of her steam ir i tiers md 
ilshmg boats (ii) For the ph)Mcil reconstruction of the dc'ast*itcd 
areas Germam was to furnish m chincrs equipment too ' and 
building materials («uch as stone* brick* tiles wood window glas* 
steel lime cement etc) (m) During the three months following 
the coming into force of the trean *I)c »'■» to deliver to the 
French and Belgian Guserninents Incsiock (stalhuns fJhes and 
mares bulls milch cos* tarns sheep goats) as specified in the 
treats (it) During the next teii seats she ssus to find unnuallv 
I 000 000 tons of coal for France 8000000 tons for Belgium and 
to Ital) dclwciics amounting on the aserage lo 8 000 000 tons per 
anmim (tr) During each of the three \ears following the coming 
into force of the trean she was to supple 3a 000 tons of benzol 
50 000 tons of coal tar and aOOOO tons of sulphate of ammonia 
to France From all such payments the expenses of the army 
of occupation and certain specified tilings were to be met 
and the balance if ans was to be credited to her reparations 
amrcfiiir 

Germanv was to restore mthin six months of the coming into 
force of the treat) the trophies ardutes historical soutenirs or 
t orks of art carried, awav bv ber forces from France during the 
Franco German \\ ar or the l«t war md particularly t-ie French 
flags and political papers taken away during the former SirnilarK 
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she was to deli er to IIis Majesty the King of the Hejaz the 
oiiginal Qoran of the Cabph Othman which was removed from 
Medina by the Turkish authorities and was presented to the 
ex Kaiser ^\llham II She was also required to hand over to 
His Britannic Majesty the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa which nas 
removed from the Protectorate of German East Africa and taken 
to Germany (Articles 245 and 246) Germany also undertook to 
furnish to the University of Louvain manuscripts books etc 
conesponding in nvimbei and value to those destroved bv the 
burning of the University bv Germany She also undertook to 
hand over to Belgium two pamtings which were at the time in 
Germany (Article 247) 

The total area lost by Germany by her various cessions of 
territory was about 28000 sq miles with a total population of a 
little more than seven million souls The economic losses inci 
dental to these teiiitoiial cessions were heavy Most of her non 
ore went with the cession of Alsace Lorraine to France Lead, 
zinc and coal mines were lost through the division of Upper 
Silesia and 15 per cent of her agricultural products went to 
Poland The cession of the Saar coal mines to France cost the 
Reich one quarter of her coal supply Rubber copra and other 
products nent with the colonics The German merchant marine 
was in large part handed over to Gieai Binain m compensation 
for ships sunk by U boats 

THE TREA-nr OF ST CElUUtN 

The Allies rejected the conientioo of the Austrian delegation at 
the Peace Conference that the republic of German Austria ’ 
which had been aeated on 12 November 1918 should be treated 
not as the old Austro Hungarian monarchy but as a successor 
state like Czechoslovakia or Poland They insisted on considering 
Austria as having replaced die old monarchy and made her 
responsible for loss and damage caused to the Allies by the latter 
They virtually forbade the union of Austria and Germany— the 
Anschluss as it was called— whidi both countries desired by pro 
vidmg\^t It could not be done without a unanimous vote of the 
"League ^ouncil 'pvnere Trance was sure to turn it down) 

The TiMty of St Germain en Laye which was signed by the 
Austrian delegation on 10 September 1919 followed closely the 
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Treat) of Versailles Part I coniuned the Covenant of the League 
of Nations Part II detailed the borders of the new Austrian 
State The Allies had deeded at in carlj stage that President 
^\il«ons Founeeu Points and other piutiounc.ements were not to 
applv to Austro Hungirj President V^ibon had himself mti 
mated to the Austro Hungarian Government that Arude 10 of 
hn Fourteen Points providing for autonomous development of 
their subject peoples no longer applied and that the latter must 
be left free to determine their own fates Hungarv had alreidv 
been recognjicd as a separate state The newlj formed Snte of 
Czcchoslovakn was also recogniTcd The Tirol south of the 
Brenner pass inhabited by a quarter million Germans was ceded 
to Italy Bohemia Moravia part of Loner Austria and most of 
Austrian Sdesa went to consiiiute Czechoslovakia along vvnh 
some three million Germans who were strengthend m their natio- 
nal consciousness by compact settlement m a region called 
Sudetan Land which bordered immediaiele on Germanv The 
industrialized Teschen disuia was eventuall) divided between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia who both laid claim to it Rumanin 
received Bukov ina Bosnia Herzegovina and the Dalmatian 
coast and islands went to Yugodavia The net result was that 
whereas the Austro Hungarian empire prior to the First World 
War with an area of 240456 sq miles was the largest of the 
Euiopean States excepting Russia the new Austria was a tinv 
landlocked state with about 31756 sq miles only hardly bitrger 
than the Serbia which Austria Hungary in 1914 had attempted 
to destroy 


TIE TRTATr OF \ECIU.Y 

The Treaty of Neuilly signed on 27 November 1919 took awiy 
from Bulgaria the Southern Bobruja which was tiansfeired to 
Rumania Canbod and Strutmea v hich were given to Yugosla 
via her leceni gams m Macedonia to Greece and her Aegean 
coastline which was transferred to Greece Thus Bulgaria s nansit 
ro ilae sea like German tiansir ro East Prussia was ro proceed 
through alien and unfriendly terntorv Bulgaria moreover was 
condemned to pay a heavy indeimuiv aud she was disarmed so 
thoroughly that it became difiknilt to maintain internal order Her 
coral loss in population <ras 300000 souk 
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THE TRE.ATY OF IR1AX0\ 

Hungary «as brought to justice by the Ticaiy of Tiianon. signed 
on 4 June 1920 The new state was allowed to take the name 
“'Hungary” rather than ‘ the Hun^nan Republic but the Allies 
warned that a Hapsburg lestoraoon would not be allowed 
Hungary lost Transyhania and two thuds of the Banat of Temes* 
tar, including some one and half million Magtars to Rumania, 
Croatia Slatoma. along with half a million Magyars to Czedioslo- 
valua, which also accjmred some terntory and some half a million 
Ruthenian inhabitants along w th it to the south and east of 
the Carpathian mountains, Burgenland or West Hungarj to Aus- 
tria, while the port of Fiume, after being erected into a Free City, 
eicntually went to Italy (1924) The treaty contained armament, 
tepaTaivoQ and financiad and econoniK clauses after the manner 
of die Treaty of Versailles In all it took away from Hungary 
two thirds of territory and population 

THE TREATTtS Of SEVRES AND LALSWNE 

Like the Hapsburg Empire, ihe Ottoman Empire in Asia collapsed 
as a result of the Fust %\orl<l War The Arab subjects of the 
empire among whom a nauoDnl feeling was growing for long, 
had been induced by Allied promises of independence to lesolt 
against their masters At ihe end of the war however, Arab 
hopes were dashed to the ground, and Iraq and the eastern 
Mediterranean territories of the empire were placed under mandate 
to Britain and France Britain supported a ring of smaller 
independent Arab sheikdoms m the Persian Gulf Red sea and 
Indian Ocean, while Ibn Saud, the ruler of Nejd, by a successful 
policy of conquests succeeded in making a large kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia The Allies took advantage of Turkey’s difficulties to 
impose upon the Sultan the Treaty of Seires (August 1920), which 
was modelled on Versailles, and was bitterly opposed by Musiapba 
Kemal, later known as Ataturic, and his nationalist supporters The 
latter accepted the loss of the Arabian pronnees but rejected the 
Allied plans to partition the old province of Anatolia Meanwhile, 
Venizelos, the Greek Premier, encouraged by the Allies, bad landed 
troops in Smyrna, who inauguiated the campaign with a massaae. 
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«hjch was committed in full vicis nf the Allied troops 
(15 May 1919) 

These happenings enabled Kemal to siir nationalist feeling in 
Anatolia, and acting officnlly as the inspector of the army m 
Anatolia, he began a heroic snuggle, in defiance both of the Allies 
and of the Sultan, that completely tramformed the situation The 
Allies, now lukewarm in their support of Greece on account of the 
accession to the throne of that countrt of the pro German cx king. 
Constantine, and the fall of Vcnizclos from power, were wise 
enough to attJid a clash mth nationalise Turket The terms of 
a settlement were thrashed out at a conference held in neutral 
lemtor), at Lausanne, and on 24 July 1923, the Treat} of 
Lausanne — the last of the post war agreements — was signed between 
the two parlies I: practically guaranteed to the Turks all their 
nauonal demands The former Arab territories, which were 
mandated to France and Bntam, were not restored but othervve 
Turkey recovered cserything that she had possessed m 1914, 
particularly Smyrna, Coosunimoplc and Eastern Thrace The 
clauses of the Senes Treaty regarding penaliies reparulions and 
disarmament disippeared The capitulations were abolished 
Within a year, Turke) became a republic with Keitial as its 
president and the oihee of the Calpih was abolished (sec below 
Chapter S) 



Ourns II 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


THE CEN'ESIS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

The last of the Fourteen Points of President Wilson and the one 
which, in the midst of the wreck of nearly all his idealistic plans 
at the Paris Conference he idung to with single minded interest 
and to which he did succeed m gi'uig > concrete shape, was the 
'cheme of the League of Nations The idea did not originate 
with him and some of his contemporaries — among them a few 
who were his colleagues at the conference — had their own plans 
for a League of Nations The adopuon by the Peace Conference 
of the idea of esiabbshrag a League of Nations may, hoticver, 
be counted as a uiumpb of his diplomacy, although the actual 
shape the League recened as u emerged out of the discussions at 
the conference beats the impress of mote than one mmd 
The plan of the League of Nations was embodied in a Covenant, 
which was prefixed to the Treaty of Vereailles and the other major 
acaties of the Pans peace senlcment Running through the whole 
document there is \Vilsons master mmd assisted by the cognate 
spint of Lord Robert Cecil, and the two, it would seem, were con 
fronted by and forced to compromise with, the imperialist minds 
of General Smuts of South Africa and Leon Bourgeois of France 
President Wilson, as his fourteenth Point indicated, wanted the 
League to be an mstnimcnt through which peace could be 
permanently guaranteed by the concerted power and will of the 
member states lord Robert Cecil, hesitant abciUl the notion of 
enforcement wanted the League to provide an agency through 
which conflicts among narioiis could be forestalled by compellmg 
them to resort to a peaceful procedure of conference, delay and 
discussion m restraint of war This was a typically British idea 
and was reminiscent of die desperate attempts made by Sir Edward 
Giey m 1914 to induce Austria to agree to refer her dispute with 
Serbia to an interaaiional conference 
General Smuts closely followed the news of Cecil, but desired 
18 
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that the League should "occupy a much greater position and 
perform many ocher functions besides those ordmanly assigned 
to it”. The League, according to him, was to be “the retersionar^, 
in the broadest sense”, of the peoples and territories set free by 
the debacle of the Central Empires and to shoulder the burdens 
of go\erament of such among them as were unable to rule 
ihemseUes To General Smnts is also attributed the suggestion 
of the «eriiiig up of an iDteni.iiional secrcrarnt, which was accepted 
and proMded for m Articles 2 and 6 of the Covenant The French 
statesman thought of the League as an instrument which was 
“either to sene as a sword ro hasten on the da) of victory or as 
a shield to protect its fruits” 

The Wilsonian idea is expressed in the famous Article 10 of the 
Covenant, without which, said he the League would be hardly 
more than an influential debating society” and on which hmged 
the main provisions for “sanaions” as laid dowTi m Articles 16 
and 17 The nofton of f.ord Ceal is rcflecied in Arricies 12 (which 
includes provision for a “cooling off period’— a favourite idea of 
his), 13 and U The idea of Smuts, much changed, is crvsiallized 
in the Mandates System of the League, and the allocation to it 
nf a number of administrative duties The influence of Bourgeois, 
though slight, made the League membership confined to allied 
and neutral nations alone T^e T.eagiie. .ns finallv estahlisheri, 
was thus, in reality, three leagues rolled into one— one to execute 
ihe peace rreaiie?, another to promote international cooperation, 
and the third to outlaw war (\V E Rappard, Tfte League of 
Nations as an Htslortcal Fact ) 

In a sense the League of Nations was the revival and elvbora* 
non, or, as Prof Toynbee thiols, an ‘'msiitunona! replacement”, 
of the idea of a Concen of Europe which had been sought to 
be set up by Tsar Alexander I and Metternich after the downfall 
of Napoleon, or of the intangible, but, within limits, fairly 
effective, “solidarity” among a group of Great Powers, which 
continued to exist after the fall of the Holy Alliance, and was 
based on aristocratic and monarchical fellow feeling ^Vhile, how- 
ever, the old Concert was confined to Europe and was more or 
less amorphous in composition, the new institution was a world 
organization, it had a definite membership, and the members owed 
solemn allegiance to a Covenant, under which every member 
accepted certain dunes and responsibilities The kernel of the 
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obligation of membership of the League was contained in a not el 
pnnaple, coilectite secunty, which implies that every meniber 
must seek a peaceful solution of every dispute m which it found 
Itself mtolved, and also that it must have some share of respon- 
sibibty for defending every other signatory against aggression That 
the members accepted such swequng obligations was due to one 
tery compelling fact and one rosy hope The fact was the awful 
carnage and detastation that the war had involved and the 
realization that future warfare was going to be increasingly more 
devastating The hope was that the war having made the world 
safe for democracy— imperial crowns were toUong in the dust and 
the day for the common man was dawning — there would be no 
more wars or at least no Second World War 

AtMS AND OBItCIS— OBUCATIOSS OF MEMBERSHIP 


The aims and objects of the League were stated m the Preamble 
to the Covenant in dear and unambiguous language, as follows, 
“to promote international co operation and to achieve mtemarional 
peace and security” In pursuance whereof the signatories, each for 
Itself and towards the others, accepted the following obligations: 


“Not to exceed without the concuirence of the Council, 
the hmits once agreed upon for the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common acuon of international obbga- 
tions (Artide 8 para 1) 

‘To interchange full and frank information as to the scale 
of their armaments, their military, naval and air programmes, 
and the condition of such of their indusuies as are adaptable 
to warlike purposes (Anide 8 para 6) 

To respect and preserve as against external aggression, the 
temtonal integrity and cxmmg political independence of all 
Members of the League (Article 10) > 

‘To submit either to arbitrauon or judicial settlement or to 
enquiry by the CouncU any dispute likely to lead to a rupture 
(Aiudes 12 and 13) 


to carry out m full good faith any award that may’ be 
rend^ed and not to resort to war against a Member of the 
Leagi)^ which complies therewith (Artide 13) 
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‘To commuDicate to the League etcry treat) or miemational 
agreement entered into b) them, for registration and publica 
non by the Secretariat (Arude 
‘ To render to the Council an annual report tn reference to 
the mandated territories committed to their charge (Article 22) 
‘To endea\Qur to secure fair and humane conditions of labour 
for men, women, and children (Article 23/a) 

'To secure just treatment of the natuc inhabitants of terri- 
tories under their control (Article 23/b) 

‘To entrust the League with general supcnision o\cr the 
execution of agreements with regard to the traffic m women and 
children, the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, and 
the trade in arms and ammunition (Artide 23/c and d) 

‘To make prausion to secure and maintain freedom of com 
munication and transit, and to take steps in matters of inter 
national concern for the presention anti control of dtsea<e8 
(Amde 23/e and f) 


ORCAMZ-Vnos 

The number of members, when the League started functioning on 
10 January 1920, was 24. rising to 41 by the end of the jear to 
SO in 1924, to 60 m I9S1, and was 43 m 1946, the last jear of its 
life Germany iias no: admitted till 1926. nor the Soiiet Union 
till 1934, after Japan and Germany had withdrawn from it that 
\ery year There was no moment m us history when more than 
five of the Great Powers belonged to u, or when at least tsvo of 
the Great Powers did not belong to it The U SJV was neser a 
member In December 1939, Russia was pronounced an "aggressor” 
for declaring war on Finland, and expelled from membership of 
the League 

The organization of the League was outlined in the Covenant 
by which three bodies were definitdj consuiuted (1) the Assembly, 
(2) the Council, and (3) the Secretariat the last being suj^lemenied 
by cenam technical and advisor? bodies Assoaated with the 
League were two other essennal and autonomous organizations 
(1) the Permanent Court of Intematioiial Justice and (2) the Inter- 
national Labour Organization 

The Assembly, which consisted of the representatives of the 
members of the League, each member having one vote and not 
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more than three delegates, met annually at Genet a on the first 
Monday m September It would deal with "any matter within 
the 'phere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world The representatives were the ddegates of their respective 
gotemraents, and had no standmg except in this capacity 
Nevertheless, the general publicity dulleoged them to present full 
statements of their case f(ff open discussion and the Assembly 
under the circumstances acquired the character of an open forum 
for the expression of the public opinion o£ the world The duues 
of the Assembly included (1) admission of new members, (2) 
annual election of the non permaaent members of the Council, 
(3) approval of addition of members to the Council, (4) approval 
of the Council s nommation of a Secretary General, and (S) joint 
election with the Counal of the Judges of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice Except for decisions about procedure and 
the admission of new members complete unanimity of all members 
was required 

The Council consisted paidy of permanent members, five in 
number, vit representatives of Britain, France. Italy Japan, Ger* 
many (after 1926) and partly of non permanent members (the 
number inaeased from four to «ix in 1922, to nine m 1926, to 
ten m 1933 and to eleven m 1936), annually elected by the 
Assembly, each member haTing equally one vote The drief 
function of the Council was to hear and consider disputes referred 
to it and to report and give advice about what the Assembly 
should do It had no power of independent action It met every 
September and also on the appeal of any nation or when an 
emergency arose Among the special powers and functions of 
the Council there were the duties of preparing a plan for the 
reduction of armaments, and supervising the administration of 
the mandates which were entrusted to it under the Covenant, and 
certain tasks assigned to it by the Treaues of Peace, e g as trustee 
for the government of the Saar to appoint the members of the 
Administrative Commission and teceivmg a report from it every 
three months, to appoint the High Commissioner for the Free 
City of Danzig which was a protectorate of the League, and to 
watch over the protection of the minorities 
The Secretariat of the League consisted of about 600 officials of 
various grades, and of all nauonalincs under the authority of the 
Secretary General Incidentally. « vras a minor influence for 
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peace, since it i\as a lojal corps of mternaiionall) minded men 
and women with professional pnde m promotinjj good intern'i 
tional relations The League had a number of auxiliar) organi 
zations (1) technical organizauons such as those dealing with 
the world problems of health, narcotics, white slate traffic, com 
municauons and transport, and finance and (2) special organiza 
tiODs, such as dealing wiUi sud> problems as refugees (the Nansen 
International Office) research on leprosy (at Rio de Janeno) and 
intellectual cooperation (m ftris) The constructiic work carried 
on by these bodies though not spectacular in their influence, was 
tery taluable, as u fostered cooperation and brothcrlj feeling 
among the nations of die world The\ took and carried on the 
work already being performed b> existing institutions, but they 
coordinated all such work and did it on a broader and vaster 
scale 

Tjie Pir.nlvnen't Court of Ivternatiosvl Justice a.nd the Inter 
K unosAL Labour Orcankation 

The same idealism which gave birth to the League of Nations 
was also responsible for the aeation of two impoiiant auxiliirv 
organizations, viz the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and International Labour Organizanon (ILO) The Court was duly 
set up at the Hague in i922, and. unlike the Hague Tribunal 
established by the Peace Conference in 1897 was a permanent 
institution It deal: only with speaficaliy legal disputes between 
states, Such as those arising tom alleged breaches of treaties or 
different mterpretations of iniemational lavs Like the League in 
all Its aspects, it depended on the will of the adherents to u<e 
it and on their good faith to implement its findings The USA 
did not join It The ccmstituiion of the ILO was appended to 
the peace ueaiies like the Covenant of the League It had its 
separate annual general conference to whicli each member state 
sent four delegates — two representing the government a third 
the employers’ organizations and a fourth the workers’ organiza 
tions The ILO also had ns own Secretariat, which was located 
in Geneva, and national offices in the major countries Its budget 
was part of the League budget It worked by getting states to 
ratify agreed codes of labour conditions and relations Its own 
decisions were not binding except m so far as governments legis 
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lated or acted on them It did useful work and has sunived the 
Second World War 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE ANT) SECLRITY 
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called upon to carry out their obligations under Attide 10, under 
the same Article, a speaal icspoasibility \csicd m the Council, 
“which shall adu^e upon the means by which the obligation shall 
be fulfilled” 

In any case of an emergency of this nature, Article 11 required 
the Secretary General “on the request of any member of the League 
forthwith to summon a meeting of the Council” The case could 
then be submitted to arbitration or judicial decision and, as an 
added inducement to such forms of settlement the members 
undertook, under Article 13, “to carry out in good faith any award 
or deasion that may he rendered”, and not to go to “war against 
a member who complies therewith” The arbitral and judicnl 
methods are described in Articles 13 and 14 respectively All cases 
of disputes not submitted to arhitrauon or to judicial decision 
must, under Article 15, be submitted to the Council and all relevant 
facts and papers pertaining to «uch cases must be submitted to 
the Secretarv General “who wall make all necessary arrangements 
for a full in\ estigaiion and consideration thereof” (Article 15) 

Article IS laid down the procedure to be follcnved by the 
Ccfuncil in all such cases, that is those which were not submitted 
to arbtaauoQ or to judicial settlement (I) Disputes could be 
brought to the attention of the Council by one or more of the states 
parties to the dispute or bj a disinterested member of the League 
(2) The jurisdiction of the League did not extend to matters solely 
of domestic concern (3) Parties were to be heard on a footing of 
equality, their representatives sitting as members of the League 
Council at any meeting dunng which the matters affecting them 
were considered (4) The rcpreseniatives of the states parties to 
the dispute, even if they were members of the Council, had no 
vote in deciding the dispute (5) If the decision of the Counal 
was unanimous, members agreed “that ihev will act go to vrar 
with any party to the dispute which complies wnth the recom* 
mendations of the Council” (6) If the Council could not take a 
unanimous decision, members "reserve to themselves the right to 
take such action as they shall consider necessary for the main 
tenance of righi and jusuce” However as under Article 12, 
members agreed ‘in no case to reson to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial decision or the 
report of the Council” Three months could be considered as a 
“cooling off” time, during which itanpers nuglit improve and a 
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frame of mind faiourable to peaceful consideration of the problems 
might come into being 

The League mechanism for the presenatxon of iiorld peace was 
provided vnth ‘teeth’ under Arttde 16 which outlmed ‘Sanctions 
of Paafic Settlement Under the provisions of this Aiticle, in 
the first place an attack upon a nation abiding by the decision 
either of the Assembly or of the Council was declared to be an 
act of war against all the members of the League The aggressor 
was to be subjected to immediate severance of all trade or finan- 
aal relations , and the losses which League members might 
undergo by imposing a boycott were sought to be minimized by 
their undertaking the obligation of giving each other mutual 
support m carrying out the measures If economic sanctions failed 
to have the desued result, the Council might ‘recommend" to the 
governmeivts concetned ‘what effective military, naval ot ait forces 
the members of the League shall severally contribute to be used 
to protect the covenants of the League” Members obligated 
themselves to "mutually support one another" m these respects, 
•^nd “to afford passage through their tcnitory to the force of any 
of the members of the League which are co operating to protect 
the covenants of the League” The obligation to use sanctions, 
ot for that matter all obligations under the League Covttiant that 
the Council might dcade upon, were, however, subject to the 
provisions of Article 5 of the Covenant which imposed the 
unanimity rule on the decisions of the Council m all such cases 
No member of the Council could, therefore be required to 
impose any kind of sanctions including going to war, to carry 
out its obligations under the Covenant 
The frameis of the Covenant did not want that the League 
should confine itself to a merely negauve role of prohibiting war 
and recommending ‘sanctions” against nations engaged in it by 
violaung Its provisions They wanted the League positively and 
constructively to uproot the causes that underlay war and to 
organize peace The central agenaes of the League— Secreuriat, 
Council and Assembly— were designed for this longrange purpose 
of preventing war and so was the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which was founded in 1911 m accordance with the 
terms of the Covenant As, further, it was believed that in the 
past secret treaties had contributed to war, the framers of the 
Covenant sought to prohibit diem by various ways First, it was 
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laid down that treaties should be publtshed and that none should 
be binding unless registered with die Sccreunai (Article 18) In 
the second place all League merobcrs had to pledge that thev 
should abrogate all existing ‘'obli^nons or understandings incon 
sistent mth the obhgauons of the Covenant and Mould not enter 
into nets ones (Article 20), though exception was made — at 
American insistence — in case of 'regional understandings sucli 
as the Monroe Doctrine for securing the maintenance of peace 
(Amde 21) The Coienant al<o recognized that in a changing 
arorld, it was dangerous to insist too rigidlv on a status quo con 
secraced bv treaties that had become obsolete It e\pre«h 
enabled the Assembh to adxi«e ihc reconsideration by membeis 
of the League, of treaues which haie become inapplicable and 
the consideration of mfemational conduions nho«e continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world (Article 19) 
Furthermore, the Cosenant aimed at doing asvav ixnh big 
competitise armaments which were generalK regarded as a major 
cau«e of past war It therefore obliged the members of the League 
to recognize that ' the maintenance of peace required the reduc 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety (Article 8) and al o that the manufacture be 
prirate enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 
to grate objections and it instructed the Council to formulate 
plans alike for the limitation of armaments and for the preien 
non of the c'd cBects auendant on their pnsate manufacture 
(Article S) « 

THE "cCPS” D\ THE CO\EN\NT — ^THE C\LSeS OF THE FMLURE OF THE 
LEACVE 

The framers of the League Covenant did not accept the paafist 
position of the immoraLcy of all war and war was not absolutely 
forbidden by the CoTenant Armed rebellion and cinl war were 
plainly excluded from the Leagues jurisdiction b\ a supulatton 
in Aitide 15 League members might be required to wage war 
against a state or states declared to ha\e committed an act of 
aggression in Molation of die Corenant E'en intemationa] war 
might legally be waged if the panics to it had piCMouslv sub 
mitted their dispute to mediation and the Council had faded to 
reach a unanimous decision If Mussolini had deferred liis 
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aggresswe attack on Abyssinia until after three months had 
expired since the League ponounced on the case he could have 
had his prey without violating the Lea^e Covenant Iraperiahst 
outrages on the liberties of subjugated peoples were covered under 
the domestic jurisdiction lormula accepted in ihe League 
Covenant and the acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine might 
condone possible American sms m Latin America 
Apart from the moral objecuons to the League s attitude to 
war there were certain gaps ox dans m the Covenant which 
rendered it an inefficient insuument for carrying out even the 
hmited objective it had set before itself under the terms of the 
Covenant As events showed the provisions of the Covenant for 
dealing inih threats to viar or terminating one which had broken 
out did not deter at least a strong nauon that was bent on caiiy 
mg out its will from an act of aggression md could not check 
Its aggressive course and far less compel it to repair the wrongs 
u had committed or to disgorge us unlawful gams Since the 
Covenant only forbade war (under certain circumstances) and not 
the use of force Japan could carry on extensive rmhiarv opera 
Hons in the Chinese outlying provmce of Manchuria or even m 
Mainland China itself and vutually annex Manchuria (adding 
to u the Chinese province of Jehol) without waging war and thus 
wuhoui violauQg the Covenant and being named an aggressor 
by the League W'hatcver may have been the original idea m 
the mnds of the founders of the League it was converted into 
simply an agency for fostering intemauonal amity by arbitrauon 
and conciliation instead of becoming a powerful body for enforc 
ing peace There vvae indeed two ideas of the functions of the 
League viz the Anglo American conception of the League as a 
body using persuas on and the Fiendi one of mamtammg peace 
(primarily the Peace Settlement of Pans) bj force The failure 
of the Un ted States to become a member of the League of 
Nations virtually knocked out the second conception Further 
such was the war weariness in Great Britain in the post war years 
and so loud the demand voiced by the Liberal and Labour Opposi 
tion for disarmament and against icatmanvent that it was 
impossible for her to support any action proposed in the League 
which might land bet m wax The failure of the League to 
resist aggression and prevent war ought therefore to be asaibed 
to the inability or the viawllmgness o! the principal members of 
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the League, and notably Great Briuin and France, to use ic 
properly, rather than to “gaps” or “flatvs” m the Covenant, which 
as we have «een, c’cistcd 

THE SaSTEM OF ^t\*a)VTES 

The disposal of the German colonies and of the non Turkish 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire was an embarrassing problem 
for the Peace Conference The viaors did not wnnt to return 
them to their former posscssots, nor was it decent for them to 
annex them outright to their own empires As a compromise 
between vvar-time pnnaplcs and old world facts, the so-called 
^landates S)Stem was devised Article 22 of the League Covenant 
stated that the former German and Turkish possessions, ‘which 
are inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand bv themselves under 
the strenuous conditions of the modern world’ were entrusted to 
“advanced nanons” acting as the mandatories of the League The 
"wellbeing and development" of such peoples was to “form a 
sacred trust of civilization” and the mandatorv powers were not 
to derive any benefits from them 
The allocation of the mandated territories was made bv the 
Allied Supreme Council in May August 1919 Their disposal 
depended on a number of factors, such as the development of the 
mandated peoples, the geographical situation of the territories, 
their economic condition, eic Thev were accordingly divided 
into three classes, A, B, and C Class A comprised the former 
Turkish vilayets of Inicj, Palestine, and Syna, whose independence 
could “be provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance until they arc able to stand 
alone’ Class B mduded the ex German Central A&ican colo- 
ntes — Togolacd, Cameroons, Tanganyika and Ruanda — vmh res 
pect to w'hich the mandatory was responsible for the administra 
lion aud uadeitook to promote the moral and material welfare 
of the people Tanganyika and a small part of the Cameroons 
and Togo fell to Great Bnram, the larger portion of the two 
laner being assigned to France, while Belgium got Ruanda 
Qass C mandates were those which could "be best admimsiered 
under the laws of the mandatory as portions of its territory, 
subject to the safe guards” mennoned in the case of Qass B 
They were South west Afnca, Western Samoa, former German 
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Pacific Islands south of the Equator, and they were mandated 
respectively to South Africa, New Zealand, Australia and Japan 
In accordance with the provision of the League Covenant a 
Permanent Mandates Commission was duly set up and approved 
by the Council on 1 December 1920 It consisted of ten, later 
eleven, members, the majority of whom were nationals of the 
mandatory powers They could not hold office m direct depen 
dence on their governments, but could be such persons as univer- 
sity professors The Commission received annual reports from 
the mandatories through the latter s authorized lepieseniaUves, 
examined them in their presence, but determined its conclusions 
ui their absence though under obligation to communicate its 
observations to them and to include the replies received in the 
report which it sent to the League Couoal Inhabitants of man 
dated temtones were allowed to send petitions to the Commission, 
but they were to be through the mandatories, who made 
comments on them as ibey Jdeed The Commission circulated 
them among the members of the League, but as both the 
Commission and the League lacked authority over the matida* 
tones and were little mote than publicizing agents, the ultimate 
authority to which the stewardship of the mandatories was sub 
muted was world public opinion, whatever that meant 

THE PROTTCnON OF THE MDJORmES 

In <pitc of the attempt made at the Peace Conference to apply 
the principle of self deteiminauon to all territorial changes made 
m the treaties of peace, large minorities were still left under, or 
transferred to alien rule, eg Germans under Poles, Czechs, and 
Italians, Magyars under Rumanians, and so on It was raostlv 
unavoidable, but it raised formidable difficulties In many of 
these cases the minorities were ex enemy nationals pissing under 
the rule of peoples who were that erstwhile subjects, and suffered 
from the psychological eSeas of change of place To give them 
any special protection agamst unjust treatment at the hands of 
their new masters, might offend the latter’s sovereign rights and 
hurt theiT national pride Undei the circumstances the peace 
makers devised the plan of asking the states concerned, viz 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumanu, Yugoslavia, and Greece, to sign 
‘'pecial minorities treaties The pnnciples of minorities protec 
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lion embodied in these ireatics were later embodied in other 
documents, mz the Peace Treancs with Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria, and also extended, through the msuumentahtv of the 
League, to some ocher states, eg Albania, Laiua Lithuania, 
Esthoma, etc. Most of the minorities agreements proiided that 
infraction of the accepted obligations might be called to the 
attention of the Council by any member of that bods 
There was nothing about the minorities in the Coienant of the 
League, which had no means of interfering m the case of the 
rainonties other than those dealt with under the minorities 
treaties The Great Porvers did not sign any sudi documents 
and, m spite of protests of international organizations interested 
in the subject and others, nothing was done to umversalize the 
prmaples for minonties protection This discrimination between 
the Great Powers and the small fry caused considerable heart 
bum among the latter, and as late as 13 September 1935 Col 
Beck, the Polish Foreign Minisrcr, declared that pending the 
enactment of a general and uniform system Poland refused to 
accept League supersision of her rmnonues Mmorities treaties 
could not whitewash imperialism 
The machinery set up by the League to «ecure ihe execution 
of the minorities obligations consisted of &ie distinct parts the 
Seaetatiat, the Committee of Three, the Council, the Permanent 
Court of International Jusuce and the Assembly The Minorities 
Section of the Secretariat \ras enuusted with the duty of 
receirmg petitions from or on behalf of the minorities, and unless 
they were anonymous, irrele«ant, or unduly riolent in tone, they 
were to send them to the members of the Counal with such 
comments as the goTemments concerned would think fit to male 
oa them The President of the Council, with two of his coUea 
gues, formed the Committee Three to examine and, if they 
found it to be necessary to forward them to the Council at its 
plenary session The Council could ask the Permanent Court 
of International Justice to give its decision or adnsorv opinion on 
questions of law or fact aiismg out of the minorities treaties 
themselves Finally, the Assembly, in reiiewmg the work of the 
Council or of the Secretariat at its annual session could express 
its sausfacuon or regret as to what was done or omitted in the 
past, as well as its hopes or apprehensions for the future 
The procedure was not sansfitctocy, as delays occuned at eiery 
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Stage of the transit of a petition to the Council and the minority 
committees •worked in secret — which, however, had some com 
pensatmg advantages, since the government concerned could make 
concessions without loss of prestige The most serious defect m 
the sjstera was the fact that m no stages were the minorities or 
the petitioners heard and the committees never undertook 
invesngauons on the spoL The Council of the League, not a 
judiaal hut a political organ, was ill suited to the task and it 
resorted to only measures of conaiiation and compromise No 
wonder the dissatisfaction of the miaontics mounted everywhere , 
It was hitter complaints of ihe German, minorities in Czechoslova 
kia, Memel Danzig, and Pohnd which created the situation that 
led to the Second World War 

After Germany s admission to the Council m 1926 the mino- 
rities found a vigorous champion of their cause, and it was as the 
result of strong criticisms of the League’s handling of the mmo 
nties by the German and Canadian representations at the Council 
session of 25 December 1928, that at its following session at 
Madrid on 13 June 1929 a few notable changes were introduced 
They included the following (I) Petitioners were henceforth to 
be informed when their petition was judged unacceptable (2) In 
ase a Minority Committee, after mrestigatmg a case, merely 
submitted a report and did not ask for its inclusion in the agenda 
of the Council, it was to inform the members of the Council about 
Its findmgs by letter A Minority Committee could pubhsh 
Its results if the interested state agreed to it (4) In order that the 
general pubhc might have some means of knowing how the League 
acquitted itself m its task of minorities protection, the Secretary- 
General must pubhsh m the offiaal journal once a year statistics 
showing (a) the number of petiuons received bv the Secretariat 
in the course of the year, (6) the number of petitions declared 
unacceptable, (c) the number of petitions accepted, (d) the number 
of committees and the number of committees meetings and (e) 
the number of petitions the exammation of which was concluded 
m the course of the year 

The position did not seem to improve very much, or radically, 
and Germany herself did not take much mterest m minorities of 
other nations than her own, and she could not sit in most of the 
Mmonty Committees that were set up since, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the Counal on 10 June 1925, the represen 
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tatne of the state to ^^hlch the persons belonging to the mmoritv 
in question were subject and the representative of a state a 
majont) of whose population belonged from the ethnic point of 
vaew, to the same people as the mmorin in question could not 
«it on such committees 
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Chapter III 


A CRITIQUE OF THE POSTWAR SETTLEMENT 


Critiosm of the Peace Treaties is as old as the Peace Conference 
Itself Though the chief authors of the setilement, while speaking 
m public, stoutly defended their own handiwork, they often, m 
indirect ways, expressed their qualms about it, and, in particular, 
admitted that it needed to be revised On the day the decision 
was taken at the Conference that the League Covenant should be 
incorporated in the Peace Treaties, President Wilson remarked as 
follows “I can easily conceive that many of these settlements will 
need subsequent reconsideration , that many of the decisions we 
shall make will need subsequent alteration m some degree ” 
Article 19 of the Covenant actually provided for peaceful revision 
of treaties that might become inapplicable It is well known that 
one of the principal reasons why President \\ tlson insisted on the 
establishment of the League of Nations was his consciousness of 
his failure to have the ideal settlement that he had desired and 
his expectation that it would be realized gradually through the 


Mr Lloyd George generally supported Mr Wilson, and even at 
the eleventh hour of the signature of the treaties attempted to 
have some of the provisions altered m favour of Germany His 
e orts to have what he considered as harsh terms mitigated were 
1^1 usually successful, as M Clcnicnceau supported the decisions 
He reaped as he had sown , he had won a general election at home 
“'“E™. "Hang the Kaiser' , and at one time Lord North- 
dtde had conftomed h.m w„h a mandatory telegram from two 
hundred MP s, rebuking him for supposed leniency to Germany 
Another eminent statesman General Smuts, Premier of South 
^nea was e,ually convinced of die injustice of some of the terms 
On the very day that he put hu, s.gnamte to the Treaty of 
senler"; ™ "Wh he spoke of ■tett.Iotial 

which m ’"‘h’" ''udemmt.es stipulated 
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GER^U^ OBJECTIONS TO THE IMATy OF VERSAILLES 

The German delegation at the Peace Conference, though gnen 
barely three tteeks' time within which to pre«ent their objections, 
if anv, to the terms offered to them virtually at the point of the 
bayonet, managed within that hncf tune to prepare an able 
document, subjecting the treaty to a thorough examination from 
their point of view In spue of their polemical character, their 
counterproposals contained many effective arguments, both against 
the treaty as a whole and against most of its terms Thev laboured 
to show that the treaty was not only a contradiction of its legal 
basis, Mz the Armistice Agreement, but was harsh and vindictive 
Above all, they took thtir stand on fundamental human rights 

“As there are innate tights of man. so there arc innate rights 
of nations The maiienable fundamental nght of everv state is 
the nght of self preservation and sclf-determimtion With this 
fundamental right the demand here made upon Germany is 
incompatible Germany must promise to pav an mdemnitt, the 
amount of which at present is not even stated The German 
nv ers are to be placed under the control of an international body 
upon which Germany’s delegates ate always to be but the 
smallest minority Canals and rail roads are to be built on 
German territory at the discretion of foreign authorities ” 

The Germans contended that, as the indemnity which was 
demanded was indefinite us payment would condemn Germany to 
a state of slavery Said they 

“If they impose upon Germany a debt which robs her of every 
possibility of a future , if as a consequence of every improvement 
of Germany’s condition, which die German people might achieve 
by tireless diligence and Spartan thrift, vvould simply lead to this, 
that even greater payment would be imposed on us, then 
the German people would feel themselves condemned to slavery, 
because anything that they accomplished would benefit neither 
themselves nor even their children, but merely strangers” 


In their formal and official rejdy to the German note, the Allies 
mphaiitally and caicgoiically rejected each and every argument 
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advanced by the Germaas against the treaty, and, as regards the 
contention that the principle of self-determination had been 
Ignored, asserted as follows “The Allied and Associated Powers 
emphaticall) reject the suggestion that there has been any ‘barter 
irg about’ of peoples and provmces Every temtonal settlement of 
the treat) of peace has been determined upon after most careful 
and laboured consideration of all the religious, raaal, and linguistic 
factors in each particular country” Thej, however, failed to con- 
vince the German deleganon — and the German nauon as a 
whole — that they were inspired by nothmg but a sense of justice 
and fair plav in framing the treaty The general impression of 
the treaty on the mind of the common folk in countries outside 
the Allied ranks, and notably m America, was unfavourable Even 
in the Allied countries, after war passions died down, the injustice 
of many of the provisions of the treaty came to be officially 
acknowledged and this change of opinion supplied to the later day 
“appeasers ’ like Mr Neville Chambetlam, their basic reason d’etre 


THL FOURTIEN POINTS A 


0 THE TREATIES 


The German plea that the treaty was an ‘obvious contradiction" 
of aU the assurances that they received from President Wdson in 
is spccclies— notabU the one containing the Fourteen Points — has 
raised a good deal of controversy The point was more than an 
academic one. since it was an accusation of bad faith on the part 
of the Allies, and by givmg the treaty the character of an imposi- 
tion on a helpless people b> brute force— the Versailles Diktat, as 
the Germans always styled it, insinuated that it could be altered by 
superior force The Nazis certainly considered the argument as 
a complete ethical solvent for all their unilateral violations of the 
treaty Along with this argument, and m some cases, deduced 
thT r"’ '"T objeaions raised agamst the treaty- 

at It was harsh and vindictive-^ Carthaginian pcace-that it was 
impossible of fulfilment (particularly so far as threconomic provi 
sions were concerned), and. finally, that it sowed the .eeds of 
another war. 

Ge7m,„, ■ 7'"" «>= 

CO of - reeled 

co'cnng o „.de „„gc from cholclc accepKocc ■,> 
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complete repudiation A sentunental element has been introduced 
into the advocacy of the treaty because of the imputation of bad 
faith An English MTiter, Mr Gathonc-Hardj ■ his gone so far in 
the defence of the treaty with respect to this particular point that 
he has remarked that “the Treaties, hroadlv considered, were in 
fact permeated by Wilsonian pnnaples”, and that in so far as 
they may be considered as causing “gri'e and lasting injuries to 
international understanding”, the mischief was caused not bv any 
departures from the principles but exactly bs "those decisions which 
most faithfully implemented the Fourteen Points” He attri- 
butes to sedulous propaganda emanating from the sanquislicd 
powers, and specially from Germany, the growth of the "m^ih” 
or the ‘legend” that “the settlement as a whole, and the Treaty 
of Versailles in particubr” tsas a “\indicme and fraudulent depar- 
ture from the pnnaples on the faith of which Germany laid down 
her arms" "On the contrarT," <ays Mr Cathonc Hardy “there 
has surely net er been constructed a peace of 'o idealist a character ” 
Mr Gathone Hardy discusses the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson point by point, and finds that of ihe«c onh four, mz 
Points 5, 7, 8, and 13 were of siihsrancial interest to Germany, 
Points 9 to 12 being of interest to Austria Hungary and Turkey, 
Point 6 to Russia, and the rest (Points I to 4 and Point 14) being 
general proMsions telaung to a new world order The Fourteen 
Points, howeier, were intended by the President to law the founds 
tions of a new European or world order and contained the outlines 
of tcriitoiial rcarrangcmcnis and an enunciation of principles, 
which interested all nations and more or less affected them all 
In particular, it may be pointed out, the settlement effected in the 
tenitones which belonged to the late Austro-Hunganan empire 
Mially affected Cciiiiany, politically and economically Point 2 
(relating to the freedom of the seas) was a German slogan before 
the First World War and was jardy responsible for the creation 
of a state of Anglo German tension m the na\al field that contri- 
buted to the outbreak of that war 
So far as Pomts 5, 7, 8, and 13 were concerned, Mr Gathone 
Hardy thinks that the treatment meted out to Germany was “what 
Germany might expect from surrender on this basis”— the loss 
of the colonies from Point 5, the esacuation of the occupied 
terrijories of France and of Belgium and die cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine from Points 7 and 8, the creauon of a Polish state with 
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access to the from Point 13 the payment of reparations from 
the stipulations added the Allies and accepted by herself drastic 
disarmament both from Point 4 and the first of the Four Ends 
speech and so on He eten defends the War Guilt clause and 
remarks that many impartial persons are convinced that the 
imputation is substantially correct The cession of Alsace Lorraine 
righted a historic wrong and nas not challenged even by the 
Germans But the cession of the colonies cannot be considered as 
anyihmg other than the price [nid by Germany for her defeat 
It was made needlessly offensive to national pride by the accusation 
on which It was sought to be justified that Germany s treatment 
of her colonial peoples had been cruel Germany had accepted 
her liability to pay leparatioos but the enormity of the demand 
and the way it was sought to be etttotted were indefensible The 
accusation of sole responsibility of Germany for the war is histon 
cally questionable to say the least The principle of self deter 
mination necessitated the creation of a Polish state with access 
to the sea but m the actual delimitation of the German Polish 
boundary political considerations were allowed to override the 
claims of nationalism as for example by the division of Upper 
Silesia It would be wrong to suppose that ev ervthing was plain 
and above board on this score at the Peace Conference at Pans 


THE PRLNCtPLE OF SELF DETERXnSATIOS 

The point needs careful consideration and the verdict cannot rest 
on dogmatic grounds alone Both before and during America s 
participation m the war President Wilson spoke a lot on the 
principle of self determination v»hich once in never to be forgotten 
words he described as an imperative principle of action which 
statesmen will henceforth ignore at their peril He certainly 
championed u to the best of his abUity at the Peace Conference 
and notable victories for the cause were without doubt gamed 
there Poland which even Napoleon had not dared fully or truly 
to restore having left the task to be accomplished by the Almightv 
vsas resurrected Like the Poles the Czechs and the Slovaks— 
alter centuries of servitude— once again breathed the air of freedom 
The praise which goes to the peacemakers for these achievements 
qualifications When Wihon and 
oU,„ All.rf „„e <peak,„g „t ,he appl.cab h,, ot the 
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pnnaple o[ self-determination to die subject peoples of the Austro- 
Hungarian and Turkish empires the) kncis that m their mouths 
the ^rase t\as a battle-cry, an matetnent to them to retolt against 
their masters It cannot be dented that, after their purpose ss-as 
•lerved, they in man) cases forgot the promises that had been 
tery freely made In defence of the Allies, it has, howeier, been 
argued that the claims of nationalism arc not absolute, and that 
they hase to be — m an imperfect norld — considered in the context 
of economical, geographical and historical realities It has been 
also argued that the choice m politics is not ai«ays a straight 
one — bettveen a wrong and a right, and that it has to be quite 
often a choice between one right and another right The rekora 
tiOQ of Poland was a fundamental fact , to ensure it a safe strategic 
and economic existence, the Allies alloited to it a few enclaves 
of German temtor), such as Bromberg On the same ground, the 
so<alled corridor was pro'ided to Poland Then, again, in Central 
and Eastern Europe, there is such a mosaic of nationalities that 
absolute justice could nor be done to the claim of one of them 
without some saaihcc of the claim of another In such adjustments 
of conflicting claims, howeser, almost insatiably, gams of territory 
fell to the share of the Mctor nations, or their protege*, and 
It was the lor of the lasquished to suffer losses If there was 
any consistent pnnaple ihat the peace makers followed, it ssas 
"Vae Fictir” (woe to the vanquished) as the Gaulish chief had 
expressed it 

The most notable exceptions to the right of self-deterrainauon 
were the aeation of the Free City of Danzig (stemming from 
Wilson’s promise to gwe the Poles access to the sea), the prohibi 
non of the union of Germany and Austria, the provisional 
separation of the Saar basin from Germany for the purpose of 
reparations, and the transfer to the newly created State of 
Czechoslovakia of neatly three million Germans (Sudetcndeutsche) 
so that It might have a strategK frontier. Yet, it has been 
estimated that there were fewer minorities left under alien rule 
in 1919 than there were in 1914 Before the First ^\orld War, 
there were twenty eight million subject people under the Austro 
Hungarian monarchy alone In the same region, m 1919, there 
were left less than fourteen million Again, if, from these we 
deduct those minorities who were left under the same alien rule 
and those who merely chan^d their masters and were not much 
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vior<e off for the change aiz the non Germans and the non 
Magyars who were left in Austria and Hungary respectively, 
the Yugoslavs who passed from Austria Hungary to Italy, and 
the Ruthenians tvho went to Czechosloiakia Poland and 


Rumania we get a figure of eight miUion for what we may call 
new minorities In other words m the area covered by the old 
Austro Hungarian monarchy there were twice as many persons 
living under alien rule in 1914 as those who were still domg so 
afrer the Peace Treaties and of these latter again nearly half 
were not much worse off than they were before We must also 
remember that these minorities were put under some form of 
international protection as the countries under which they passed 
had to sign the so called minorities treaties — ineffective as these 
latter mostlj turned out to be in then actual working 
An American wTiier Dr W C Langsam has commented on 
the Peace Treaues as follows They were replete with unstable 
compromises They reflected materialism tinged only here and 
there with idealism They contained the seeds of future con 
flict (They) aeated new wounds in the process of healing 
old ones The Fourteen Points says he did not fare well in 
the final peace settlement — five were put into effect an equal 
number di«regarded and four earned out m a manner which 


benefited the Allies but not the defeated states Speaking m 
general terms those among the points that related to the undoing 
of histone WTongs-thc cession of Alsace Lorraine (Point 8) and 
restoration of Poland (Point 13) and freemg of territories m 
enemy occupation viz French (Point 8) Belgian (Point 7) 
Russian (Point 6) Rumanian Serbian Montenegnn (Point 11) 
were carried out (with regard to Point 6 it must however be 
mentioned that the Allies made Germany evacuate Russian 
territory but without dcclarmg war sent troops into Russia with 
a vievv to overthrowing the Soviet Government) those that 
re ate to making States more perfect nauon states — auto- 
of ,ho pooplo, of Hragary (Pomt 

and readjostm™ of .ho fr„„„er, of My oa dearly 
recogaraable nar.onal 1,„„ (P„„, earned „a, rhouEi 

™i “a » f”4“ 

Tl ^ P"””"' ■" SecT't 

m rar2 ort"dT 

Austrians and Southslavs passed under 
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foreign (Itaban) rule, vhilc onlj bp-deep regard ^as paid to the 
doctrine of nationality rvith respect to the nationalities in the 
Turkish empire (Point 12), nhich nere mandated out to the two 
foremost imperialist powers among the Allies f and, finally, those 
(Points 1 to 5) that laid down principles for the establishment 
of a new world order, by seeking to remote conditions which 
according to Wilsons theory — implicitly stated — were responsible 
for the war, namely, secret trenies (Point 1), natal jealousies 
(Pomt 2), tariffs (Point 3), race in armaments (Point 4) and 
colonialism (Point 5) were disregarded or perterted 
The doctrine of the freedom of the seas which had been 
tiolated both by America and Britain dunng the war by jmpos 
ing their blockade of the German coasts could not. of course, be 
pressed, and et en before he came to Pans, ilson had accepted 
the Allied disclaimer on the subjea Point 5 was utiltaed for 
depriving the Germans of all their colonies, and with this done, 
forgotten In the needs oE post war rehabilitation, ei cr) country 
m Europe insisted on raising a tariff wad, the total length of 
which was now mudi greater than in prewar Europe, because 
the number of independent «iate$ was larger (Point 3) Point 4 
was utilized for drastically disarming Germany, but m spite of 
the pledge gwen that it should lead to a general disarmament, 
nothing was done beyond framing schemes and plans and calling 
disarmament conferences to no purpose President Wilson’s last 
point, which related to the creation of a League of Nations, was 
earned out. 

The accusation that the Treaty of VenatUes was imposed upon 
a vanquished nation under threats of a much worse fare cannot 
be denied, but various arguments have been used by the 
apologists to explain this away It has been pointed out that 
Germany also violated treaties which were not imposed on her, 
eg the Treaties of Locarno— an argument which involves what 
IS called the Fallacy of the Consequent An American critic, 
Mr J T Shonvell, tries to explam it away by reference to what 
he calls “an elusive page in the history of procedure”, which also 
explains, in tus opinion, the failure of the authors to appreciate 
that the prosisions, in their coUeane application, were setere 
Says he 

' Once launched upon the study of detail, it was unreasonable 
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to expect that all this labour would be spent upon a prelimmary 
document, embodying onlj the tentatne Mews o£ the Allied 
and Assoaated Powers to be presented to the Germans, when 
the time came, as mere basis for further negotiations . . As 
the draft treaty grew into a completed document, it became 
not onl) harder and harder to change but it reached so deeply 
into the economic and social, as well as political life of Europe, 
that only those who knew thfe conditions in the countries across 
the Rhine could adequately judge of the effect that the treaty 
was bound to hate on the public opinion of succeeding years 
In short, the shift from a purely preliminary peace to the 
detailed document called for a collaboration from the cn 
enemy gotemmenis if the treatj was to register a lasting peace’ 
{Interwuonal Cwcthatiou, Pamphlet No 369, p 175) 


It has also been argued that the Treaty of Versailles was 
drawn up m sections— political, economic, financial, military, and 
natal and that this prevented the cumulatite effect of the 
obligations upon Germany from being recognized The worst 
part of the treaty, undoubtedly, was what related to the demand 
for reparations which, though reasonable for the Allies to expect 
—in view of the incalculable losses that they had suffered at the 
hands of the enemy, the savage method of the conduct of the 
war hy the Germans, eg their initial use of the prohibited 
poison gas, as also because the Germans accepted the liability— 
became such that it was impossible of fulfilment The Germans 
contended that it was calculated to reduce them to a state of 


permanent slavery, and that as such u was repugnant to 
fundamental human rights Mr (later Lord) Keynes, who was, 
till 10 June 1919, the chief financial expert of the British delega 
non at the Pans Conference argued in his famous book 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace (published m Novem 
her 1919) that the financial demands made on Germans were far 
beyond her capacity to pay He correaly predicted that the 
reparati^s would not connnue to be paid for more than a few 
)eais The effect of the payments that were made was a steady 
dram of the worlds supply of gold into American vaults where 

A ““ “ "”"''1 P^duce mHanon m 

America Thr. rrpccrally nnforiuna,, because at this time 
many o! .he ssorld. cumerre,,, mcludrng ,ha, „E Great Bruarn, 
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were being put back on to the gold standard. Experts are of 
opinion that there is a direct line of continuit\ benveen these 
deselopmems and the Snancial depression of 1929 
Certain critics haie argued that cicn if the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles ncre milder the Germans would have 
resented it nonetheless and that thev s\ou!d ha\e violated it 
and/or prepared themsehes for a war of rer anche all the more 
easily Mr David Thomson argues that the treats vvas harsh 
jn WTong places and lenient in ihe wrong wavs He points out 
that the miliiarv diplomatic and international guarantees of the 
Peace Settlement were allowed to collapse This happened sav» 
he not because there was a breakdown of machinerv or lack 
of adequate organization but because there was a failure of will 
to implement the principles thai had been adopted in 1919 
Critics nf a like wav of thinking are of opinion that if force 
had been used vihen the earliest attempts were made to violate 
the T.eagiie Covenant the prmaple of collective secuntv would 
hare tnumphed and would be disturbers of peace might have 
been forestalled Others have held that the injustices com 
mitted against Germany (and British and American criticisms of 
the Peace Settlement) supplied Hitler and his Nazis with sufficient 
ammunition which thev used both against the Republican 
Government at home and against Germany 5 enemies The 
Treaty of ^ er<ailles was no peace but oah a twentv vears truce 
Marshal Foch is said to have remarked The war however 
came not when the Germans were suffering the most from ihu 
injustices committed agaitisi them bv the treaty but when the 
shackles were falling off one bv one and Germanv had regained 
her old status as a great European power Manv critics accord 
mgly are of opinion that if the Treaty of \ersailles was a caus“ 
of the Second Vorld Var it was not a direct or a pnmarv cause 
hut a subsidiary one 

The setdement made m 1919 was certainly not an inspiring 
one and with hmdsight manv mistakes of omission and com 
mission could be discovered in it It is reasonable to think that 
with the horrors of the greatest war in hi'torv fresh in their 
minds the longing for peace and the determination to uphold it 
were stronger m November 1918 when the guns ceased to roar 
and the boys came back home than at any other time in men s 
memory It is sad to thmk that mankind missed the bu which 
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could possibly take them along the new road to peace and life 
that se^ed to stretch ahead of them One crmasm of those 
« 0 a e supreme responsibility at that very critical moment 
m human history is perhaps justified-that they faded to dis 
mguish the essentials from the non essentials m that they paid 

non's “ *'■' of 

disarmamm, ■'•an to iilal questions Me 

machinerv ^ ^ creation of a really ivorkable intemalional 

prmcioleL P'otO'ceti » mtroduce a new and vivifying 
principle into a war torn world ^ 
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GERMANS' TILL THE RISE OF HITFER 


TJJE CriLMAS Br^CBUC 

Few couBtiiei in the worlds bistorv had fo face a situation ‘o 
baffling as Gertoanv did at the signing of the Amiistice Almost 
oienughi the nanoa passed from dreams of a tnumphani German 
State surrounded bv subjea and tnbutan nations to the realities 
of surrender to implacable foes and a domestic resolution sshich 
trell nigh threatened a complete coUap«e of their accmroined soaal 
and economic order \et in militarv defeat and political resolu 
uon the marrellous disaplme of the Cemun nation pres ailed and 
enabled them to form a stable state from baffling confusions 
There tras something heroic, even subbme in the conduct of the 
prostrate naQon, trbcch extorts admiration 

On the flight of the Kaiser to HoUatid Pnnee Max the Impenal 
Chancellor, handed over the charge of hi» office to Ebert the 
leader of the Majontv Soaalists 9 Nosember 1918 But in the 
meanwhile the poison gas of Marxism which the German military 
authorities had as the storr goes despatched ti Pccrograd in a 
sealed train carmng Lentn had after the success of the Bolshevist 
Revolution, been trafted back to Germanv The extreme Socialists 
called the Spartaasts, led bv Karl Liebnechi and Rosa Luxemburg 
had succeeded m creating countrv wide disorder During December 
there were frequent dashes between the Spartaasts and 'oldiers 
In Januarv 1919 there was a general strike and an attempted 
Comnmnist revolniion in Berlm The Social Democrata fMajontv 
Socialists) co-operated with the armv to crush it and both Karl 
Liebnecht and Rosa Luxemburg vere killed The Social Demo- 
crats, who had not wanted a rerolunon took up its leadership 
when It came, though this mvolved oO alliance with the rnilitarv 
leaders, which portended dangers for the new Repubbe which 
It was now their task to set up 

A National Assembly, elecred on universal suffrage, met at 
Veimer, a significaat choice since m the popular min d the place 

4j 
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was associated with the liberal hunumst tradition of Goethe and 
Schiller The Majority Socialists who were the single largest party 
m the body, made a coalition gosernment with the bourgeoise 
parties the Democrats and the Cmtre Party, and with one of then 
own leaders Philipp Scheidemami as the Chancellor Their first 
task was to sign the terms of peace offered to them by the Allies 
Scheidemann refused to sign so humtbacing a document, saymg, 
Let the hand that signs it wither ’ His successor, Bauer, had to 
do It under duress (28 June 1920), and on the following day, the 
National Assembly ratified the signatures This was followed 
almost immediately by the adoption (in July 1920) of a consutu 
tion with ultra democratic features, such as the referendum initia 
tne and recall professional and proportionate representation and 
a guarantee of fundamental nghu Herr Ebert the leader of the 
Majority Socialists was chosen as the President 
Of Its troubled life of thirteen years (1920-33) the first few years 
were perhaps the worst With the stigma of acceptance of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the accusation of being delncred to the 
nation in the baggage tram of the victors the government had to 
face the most calamitous situation that any German government 
had ever to encounter m the country s long and chequered history 
ihc most striking event that immediately foDowed the acceptance 
o£ the treaty was the assembling under the control of enemy 
boards of the warships merchant vessels, artiUerv, aeroplanes, 
tanks, inachme guns and other equipment which Germany had 
forfeited under the terms of the iieary to the end either of des 
P '1 c mg t cm to the viaor countries or of destroying them in 
immense repeated holocausts More distressing still were the 
bc„„d3.y co™.s„o„, .h,ch ,e,e »gaged e..her severmg b.» 
to T ? ^ ’ °' Ibc pkbtscittj which were 

» -'«ed, ,11 for bemg 
ne.™ ooT Ge,™,,, Mghbouts Branded a, a crimmal 
W.th the o? "npped of her colon, e» and raddled 

Tev teteTh”' «».ch none Inew how heav 7 

ratneland h” a” '””5 with the 

".h hef,„t,f ' "f" of the enemy. 

e.oo\tred 

m a sotry phghi tnderf ® 
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TttE REPMUHONS ISSUE 

But before the nation couM e\en think of appbmg ifself to the 
lask of us o«n reconstruction, it had first to nicct the demands 
that Its creditors had decided to make upon it on the score of 
reparations We haie seen that the Peace Conference had not 
named the sum but left it to be detetmmed b\ a Reparation 
Commission While the latter dept oser it, the task was sought 
to be done hj Allied statesmen in larious conferences among 
them'ehes One such took place in JuK 1920 at Spa, and in ii 
for the first time the German Gmemment was represented and 
their representatues allowed lo Mt round a table with the Allied 
representatnes on equal terms The onlp outcome of the Con 
ference was the allocaiian, as among the Allies thcinscbes, of the 
payments that German) was to make (According to this agree- 
ment, France was to hate 52 per cent. Great Britain 22 per tent, 
Italy 10 per cent. Belgium 8 per cent, and the others 8 per cent) 
In 1921 the Allied statesmen met at Pans to settle the question of 
allowing Germany to paw a ‘lump sum” m settlement of the entire 
liability *1116 Germans made a «>unter proposal which was un 
acceptable to the Allies, whereupon the latter occupied three 
German towns, siz. Duisberg, Ruhrori, and Dusseldotf 

me FKENcir occufstion of me kuhr 

Almost at the cleieinh hour die Reparation Coinmi'^sioa asserted 
it«elf, and on 27 Aprd 1921, announced that they had assessed the 
German liability which was 132 billion gold marks (equiialent to 
thirty two bilhon dollars, or £6600000000) — an amount which, 
inadentally, was over thirty times as great as the French indemnity 
in 1871 By this time serious divergences of opinion had grown 
up between the British and the French representatnes on the 
Commission where, with the refusal of the USA to accept the 
Treaty of Versailles, the only possible moderating influence had 
been eliminated In December 1922, Germany having meanwhile 
failed bv a small margm to fulfil her commitment of deliveries in 
kind, the Commission, against the vote of its Bntish member, 
declared Germany to be in “rbluntary default” The French now 
earned out iheir long cherished jjan of securing from Germany 
“productive guarantees’, and, along with the Belgians, poured 
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their troops into Germany s highly industrialized district o£ the 
Ruhr (January 1923) 

The Ruhr venture proved to he disastrous for all concerned 
The Germans unable to oj^c it by force of arms were welded 
together in patriotic fen our and in stubborn determination to 
resist the French demand to pursue a policy of passive resistance 
even if such a policy meant the compete economic ruin of the 
nation As ordered by the goiemment all workers, starting with 
the railwaymen gradually withdrew from such productive and 
distributive processes as might help the army of occupation The 
government undertook to feed die enure population affected by 
unemployment consequent on this policy The strain thus put 
upon their finances led to the complete collapse of the mark which 
had begun to shrink in value even as far back as the outbreak of 
the War and was continuing on the downward path smce the peace 
Valued at the equivalence of 20 marks to the pound before the 
war It had fallen to the pound equivalence of 770 marks m 
December 1921 nearly 3000 marks in August 1922 and over 34 000 
marks m December 1922 At the end of 1923 the pound purchased 
the incredible figure of nineteen biUion marks 
With all the arts of oppression praatsed upon the Germ 
habitants of the Ruhr ihe French discovered that the venttf®^®^ 
them more than n yielded So far as the Germans were c •<ptaoc® 
the nadir of their suffering and humiliation had beei''^ enemy 


By September 1923 the German Governroetit had to yie’ ‘toplanes 
up the passive resistance suuggle But the suffermg 
m vain New ministries had been formed m France a^er of des 
headed by Heniot and Stresematm respectively who ^ them in 
to ccMipcrate with each other and presently a new erqf"®^ 
duced m the relations between the two nations T1?®^*"S 
was to recognize that reparauons must be hfted out of S'*** 
negotiated on business lines Now the American 
.meresKd in be<a»„ „t ,b 

the Inter AU.rf Debt, joined hnnds «„h the British French 
lulun and Belgian Go,em„enu n, appointing a Comm.ttee of 
&perts bnd»d.e eha™hpo£,„An.enc.n General Charles 

P.'’ ' contntonln War 

a, rhe Danes Plan «a. accep.ed by ail the „„oerned 
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THE D\WES PLAN 

Under the Dauei Plan France agreed to withdran from the Ruhr 
and GennanN receded an iiiiernatioiial loan to reestablish her 
currency on a gold basis A new rqnraHon programme was drawn 
up by which Germany s annual pa)ments were appreciably reduced 
ITie annuities further were made to lan «irh reference lo 
Germanys economic condition while m order to present upsetting 
the currency the amount transferred abroad ssas not to exceed 
the surplus which she obtained from her foreign trade (The 
annuities were to begin at n rtlatisely low figure till the standard 
annuity of 2^ million gold marks was reached in the fifth jear ) 
The payments were to be made by Germans m marks and trans 
ferred into foreign currencies bv the Allied Governments The 
payments wete to be made in acconlance with the following 
schedule 


{ n miWions of gold rnaiki) 



Fi Jt 

Second 

Th rd 

FourlA 

Fifth 


)far 

Year 

Year 

Year 

lear 

From railways 

200 

SOi 


£60 

660 

From reparat on loan 

From traospoft tax 

800 

••iO 

290 

290 

290 

From indualtiei 

From sale of preference shares of 


I2a 

2j0 

300 

300 

the railway company 


2i0 




From ord nary budget resources 



110 

500 

I2i0 

Supplementary budget coatnbu 



300 




1000 

U'>0 

1500 

rso 

2500 


The Plan however had some grate defects The total amount 
of Germanys liability remained yet to be finally fixed nor was 
It settled how long the annuities were to run The operation was 
simple It ivas like that of a tank which was bemg filled and 
emptied the filling being the payment by Germany and the empty 
ing the receipt of payments by the Allies It was just a method 
whereby Germany could pay and her aeditors receive annuities 
4 
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,,, thorn hitch and teas hide beside that Germany s essential 

objecilOQS such as the imputation of Tsar guilt were not looked into 

by the Committee being presumably outside its competence s 
the standard annuity of 2^00 milboiis did not coter more than 
merely the miertst of a portion of the liability fixed by the Repaia 
tion Commission it was evident that never even in thousands 
of years will Germany be able to pay off her debts Then again 
for the execution of the Plan a number of foreign controls were 
set up which were derogatory to national sovereignty, and infla 
med nationalist feeling 


THE YOUNG PLAN 

The Dawes Plan worked smoothly and it was claimed that it 
benefited Germany al«o because her industries under the stimulus 
of the international loan and currency subihzation had a boom 
But It was obviously an emergency measure and Germany s objec 
tions to U had to be considered In 1929 accordingly another 
committee presided once again by a neuual American 
D Young was appointed and on 7 June their plan was submitte 
to the governments concerned Though America had always 
refused to own the interdependence of the Reparation payments 
which Germany owed to the Allies and the loans which the latter 
owed to America the Young Plan definitely recognized the inter 
connectedness Under the plan Germany s total liability w'as cut 
down to S8 000 000 000 that is about one-fourth of the ongmal 
figure and her annual payments vvere to he about JSOOOOOOOO for 
a period of fifty nine years All the foreign controls that had been 
set up under the Dawes Plan were abohshed and the responsibility 
for transfenmg the sums was shouldered by the German Govern 
ment Germany s lingering objecuons to the acceptance of the 
plan were withdrawn by the French offer of evacuation of the 
Rhineland and after a twelve year foreign occupation Germanv 
was freed of the presence of foreign soldiers on her soil 

THE INTER ALLIED DEBTS 

^^’hen America declared war on Germany (6 April 1917) she was 
in no po'ition to send her armies to Europe and her first contnbu 
lions to the common cause were m the shape of loans to her 
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"gallant associates”. This was the ongin of the loans, which in 
subsequent )ears came to be knonn as the Inter-Allied Debts, and 
which continued to be adianced by America to her allies all 
through the war period and eteo a httle be)ond iL It may be 
mentioned that under the term were included <ome credits which 
America had giien to European nations fighting Germam e\en 
before America entered the war, they being adianced from prnate 
sources, as also the debts which some of the Allies, notabh France 
and Italy, owed to England and those whidi, though small, a ^erv 
few of them owed to France 

The bulk o! these loans, roughly amountiog to ten biUion dollars, 
was owed by her European allies to America — three of them 
{England, France, and Italy) owing some 90 per cent of the total 
hJot a cent of these huge sums had been actually sent to Europe, 
the entire amount hanng been spent by ihe debtors in America 
for the purchase of war materials, on account of which American 
business men made huge profits The transaction created such a 
prodigious European indebtedness, says Prof Seligman that it 
changed the United States from the chief debtor nation of the 
world to the chief aeditor nation Again, as Prof Taussig points 
out, «ince the repayment by the debtors had to be made m goods, 
the pnees at the time of repaymg hating gone down to two-thirds 
■of what they were when the loans had been incurred, they had to 
despatch 50 per cent more of goods than they had recened, that 
js, one-half as much again These considerations, howeser, could 
mot obscure the fact that the sums advanced were not gifts but 
loans, which were individual to each debtor and had no relation 
lo other dcbtois or other debts or liabilities They were con 
tractual obligations, and were made at the earnest request of the 
debtors and under their solemn assurances of repayment That 
is to say, the legal position was quite dear 
When, in 1922, America asked Great Britain to fund her debt 
to herself— after Congress had deaded that all the loans should 
be repaid within twenty five years and reduced the interest from 
5 per cenc to 4^ per cent — Creat Britam sene a note (the celebrated 
Balfour Note, August 1922) to her own debtors, including France, 
asking them to arrange for lepayinenr She declared that though 
she was owed more than she owed, she did not desire io make 
any profits and faioured a ptrficy of “surrendering her share of 
German reparations, and wntmg through one great transaction. 
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t“"d!at^ Z LSucuon of her derarmed regroos have ,«r 

L„ Oered by Germany Pre SSl 

m Jaternalional Cooniiolion Pamphlet N debt funding 

As a proud debtor England .mmedertely sent a debt fundm 

cotmissiL 0 ldash.ng. 0 ., -vho after “J"Xn 

armed at an agreement b, tthich Amenca sttU further 
L; demands Zoning England A'-l'er debtors excjt Sovmt 
Russia i hich had repudiated all the Tsarist loans conduded deb 
talng algetnent, tvith America Thus while inststmg J 
the payments being made Uncle Shilock by substantially tedumng 
the mtes of toterest did cancel a good portion of the sum, whreh 
hi. bottoivet, owed bun agreeing to realize only ' 

principal he had lent They hired the money 
Lked President Coolidge In spite of then insistence on getrmg 
bad. then money ho leier they uete destined to be disappomrw 
for at the ^ery moment when the governments concerne 
sending their ratifications of the Young Plan the otld cono 
Depression which began with a panic in \\all St«et ' 
spreading like a blizzard over Europe business withered every 
where and governments found it impossible to honour then 
mitments German economy which depended on foreign cans 
alone collapsed because American investors refused to advance 
loans anv more after the rvisting ones mostly short term wem 
gathered back President Hoover dedared a year s moratoriu ^ 
from I Julv 1931 but Germany s economic condition continue to 
deteriorate and in January 1932 Chancellor Brunmg dedared t at 
Germany neither could nor would ever resume payment of repara 


THE END OF REPARATIONS AND rVTER ALLIED DEBTS 

On 16 June 1932 an mtemational conference was held at Lau^ 
sanne which recognized that the whole reparations structure a 
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been erected on a prospccti\e uotM prosperity, vhich had \anished 
The representatives of England, France, Germanj’, Ital), Japan and 
Belgium offered to reduce the remaining German liability to an 
almost invisible figure and also to cancel their war debts to each 
other provided the USA agreed to a cancellation of all debts 
owed to her This was not philanthropy but a desperate attempt 
to save their own countries Irom economic nun The USA 
refused to cancel the war debts, and so, tcchnicallv , the decisions 
of the Lausanne Conference were nullified Nevertheless, as 
Germany had refused to pay .vnything and as it was impossible 
to make her pav, the reparation payments came to an end, and 
on the same grounds, convincing at least to themselves, most of 
America’s debtors refused to make anvthing but “token payments” , 
only Unland kept on paying her instalments in full On 15 July 
1934. those who were making “token payments ceased paying 
anything , but till the outbreak of the Second U orld War Finland 
kept on paving 

THE COVTOOVXSSV ABOVT THE INTER ALLIED riYMZNTS 

By refusing to accede to Britain s request for a mutual concella* 
non of reparations and v\ar debts payments America incurred 
unpopularity, but a creditor is seldom popular and a debtor is rarely 
willing to pay for a dead horse The controversy is of little more 
than an academic interest at the present day but it is worth a 
brief presentation Though the American Government made it 
perfectly clear to the Allies that the sums advanced to them were 
not gifts but loans, the contention of the latter that they repre 
sen ted what America paid m money for what the European allies 
were giving in blood, at least during the period which intervened 
benreen 6 April 1917, when America dedared war and the time 
when she sent her troops to Europe is reinforced by a number of 
economic and political arguments It has been contended that 
America dedared war on Germanv at her own tune and to safe 
guard her own interests, and even that she did so only when the 
nend of events was pointing to a German victory, which might 
imperil her own safety If it is conmled that America did not 
fight only to make the world safe for democracy but also, or 
principally, to safeguard her own eooniMnjc and political interests, it 
follows that nil the tune at least when she sent her army to fight 
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busL»eJ they else t.eie not ^"“'enca had 

cancelled In any cate tt has been argued that Antetic 
teaned enough ptofitt out of other people, inlseries AhJ 
hec^e he t^he^t nat.on on earth Already she held mo «.hs 
the uotlds enttte stock of gold the produced 54 per cent of 1 
cotton 45 per cent of .tt grain 60 F' «"• "f ■« “PP" 
ton half of ..t iron and steel The Euro^an. Amer c* . 

best customers and .1 they ..ere .mpoverished f“*'' f 
requued to pa. hack the loans American husiness 
and coniersely .f the debts ...re cancelled econornic statahty 
nould be restored .n Europe and Amencan trade would be • 11 ™ 
lated Moreover as Prot Taussig calculated the annual 
payments came to only about one quarter of one per cent 
America s national income which was quite negligible 
but a considerable sum for the European nations and a big fact 


m their economy , , 

On the other Side is the forceful argument that an honest ae 
has to be paid by the debtor and should not be transferred to 
the shoulders of the creditor m this case the Amencan taxpayers 
The United States it was pointed out had already been generous 
in cancelling a large part of the debts and adjusting them m accor 
ance with the capacity of the debtors to pay A complete cance 
lation would endanger the basis of international credit and ma e 
difficult any form of international contracts m future Then also 
It was urged the All cs were receiving regular reparations payments 
from Germany under the Dawes Plan and their ability to pay the 
loans was prosed by the fact that they were all spending huge 
sums on armaments The case against cancellation wias clinched by 
the argument that the European Governments would then spen 
more sums on armament and endanger the world s peace 

Under the Truman Atd and the European Recovery Programme 
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and other plans, America has spent freely, since 1949, billions of 
dollars, the total amount expressible onlj m astronomical figuro 
A cntic of the present daj may wonder why Amcnca did not seek 
to restore a war shattered Europe in 1919 to its normal economic 
health, which it could ha\c done b) cancelling the war debts at 
the cost of but a small fraction of the enormous sums she is spend- 
ing for the same purpose toda) That would hasp meant an 
end to the ugly fight for reparations, and probably the beginning 
of better international relations “America failed the world’”— 
President Wilson’s saintly daughter told the present WTitcr, when 
he happend to meet her at Sn Aurobindo’s Ashram at Pondichem. 
in the course of a cons-ersation on post-J919 American policy 
Who can but feel that the comment is all too just’ 

TItE HISTORY OF THE CtR.\tA-N REPUBLIC, 1919 32 

The question of the payment of reparations (vMih which the prob 
lem of Inter Allied Debts was closely associated) was one of life 
and death for the German Republic When a solution had been 
found for it and the nation had got nd of the payments, the life 
of the Republic also had reached its end In the concluding 
pages of this chapter we shall give a brief ouihite of the story of 
the German Republic and indicate the causes of its dovrafall 
We have seen that the first ministry was formed by a coalition 
of Socialists, Centruts, and Democrats who together commanded 
a large majority of the GerniaQ electorate and hence of the 
Reichstag Their opponents were the Nationalists of the extreme 
light and the Communists of the extreme left, but though minis 
tries were ver} unstable and chancellors came and went, there was 
a certain measure of goveminental stabtiity on account of the 
continued cooperation of these three parties, whom we may 
designate as the Centre Parties From 1923, moreover, the French 
occupation of the Ruhr having called forth a united national 
resistance the People’s Party (the moderate section of the right 
wing National Liberals), gave up its opposition to the Republican 
Government Herr Stresemann, the leader of this party, a 
wealthy industrialist, became Chancellor and Foreign Minister in 
August 1923, and remained Foreign Minister under successive 
Chancellors till his death m 1929 Since foreign rejanons plajed 
a predominant pan in German politics during these years, they 
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justly became I.nocvn as the era of Stresemann Acting m close 
cooperation VMth Aristide Briand and Austen Chambethin 
Stresemann succeeded in bnngiDg about a considerable improie 
ment in the position of Gctinany at home and abroad During 
this period Germany got a new currency replacing the old and 
useless mark and an iniernauonal loan which ga%e her the neces- 
sary security she accepted the Dawes Plan of reparations pay 
mcnts and was admitted into die League of Nations with a 
permanent seat m the Council like the other Great Powers who 
were members of the League Stresemann was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Peace in 1927 

During these ^ears the forces supporung the Republic gamed 
perccptnely m strength ecen though it$ aiemies the Nationalists 
won one great iictory in the presidential election of 192S In 
that ^ear the first President of the Republic Friedrich Ebert a 
Majority Soaalut died and in his place the sesenty eight Tear 
old war \eteran Field Marshal Hmdenburg the nominee of the 
Nationalists was elected President It ivas generally expened 
that as a man of consenaine sympathies ^ndenburg would 
' otk to bring about the oierthrow of the Republic. Hindenburg 
howeier «aj a true soldier and haimg ralen the oarb of the 
constitution observed ii and sought to play the role of a good 
President according to his lights The fact that he was President 
assured stability in times when there was little stability m German 
party politics and to him no less than to Stresemann is due the 
credit for the improvement m the condition of Germany at this 
time Unfortunately however Stresemann died m 1929 and 
what was worse the German economy as we have already seen 
went down on account of the World Economic Depression which 
began in thai year 


THE RISE OF THE NAZIS— AOOU IITIliR 

The economic crisis had serious polmcal consequences since the 
Republic lost the credit which its not inconsiderable successes in 
the past few years had won The voters drifted m steadily increas 
iDg mwhnw mia anc or the other of the irreconcirabfe opposi 
lions It was not however the Communists or the Nationalists 
who could turn the dcierioratmg situation to their best advantage 
but a new risen body of nanonalists the so-called National Socia 
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list' led b) 1 vet unknown or bttle kno%\n figure, one Adolf 
Hitler, who turned the trick Tins laan, nho nas not e^cn a 
German but was an Austrian in personal appearance a militant 
edition of Charlie Chaplin, had begun life as a house-painter, and 
had first come into limelight as the chief figure in a political 
burlesque— the inglorious Beer Hall Putsch—zn aitcmpted rising 
at Munich in 1923 m which Ludendorf had taken parr and which 
had been easily crushed b) the goicmment Arrested by the 
goremment and sent to pnson and confined at the fortress of 
Landsberg to serve his prison sentence which was for fite years 
but was reduced to one vear onU, he spent his time m jail waiting 
an autobiographv called Mnn Kam{>f Battle), in which he 
frankly expounded his personal and party creed and future pro 
gramme and which became famous tn his days of power as the 
Nazi Bible 

The Nazis combined a fervent nationalism with a social pr> 
gramme alluring alike to the impoverished small bourgeoise and 
to the harassed starving workers It was for this double 
programme that they called themselves National Socialists, 
abbreviated into Nan The Fuhtcr (leader) of the party, Adolf 
Hitler, had an undoubted personal magnetism and rare oratorical 
abthcy which drew thousands to him and his party In his 
orations which were frequently broken by his sobs because he 
was definitely lachrymose he was at his best when describing the 
shame and humiliation of the I ermlles Diktat and recounting the 
woes of hi9 people It was his passionate conviction that the 
defeat of Germany jji the late war was not due to mdiiary failure 
but to treason at home to the stab in the back by the Jews 
because he vras also an antj Semiie fanatic Be that as it may 
his party swelled slowly but steadily m spite of the economic 
recovery which began in 1924 though not alarmingly for the 
authorities till after 1929 when the economic crisis came to be 
acutely felt Then even landed anstocrats of the conservauve 
Nationalistic Party chough regarding Hitler as a vulgar upstart 
and a demagogue fiegan to contribute votes and funds to him as 
they toiisidered him as the grentesi bulwark against Communism, 
which was thriving on the tniseiies of the people The mass mind 
in Germaiay turned to Nazism as it bad favoured Fascism in Italy 
as an escape from Communism 
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7IIE FALL or THE GERMAN BEPL-BLIC 

In 1930-3'’ the Republicant made a last stand Bruning a Centrist 
and one of the ablest men in the Reidistag became Chancellor in 
1930 He succeeded m bringing about a belated revision of the 
reparations airangements and the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from the Rhineland He expected that if he secured a few subs 
tantial concessions from the Allies die prestige thus acquired 
would suengthen his government ih particular and the Republic 
in general so as to enable them to uithstand their enemies at home. 
His analjsis of the situation was probably correct but the Allied 
response was poor and as he was consaentiously opposed to adopt 
ing violent counter measures agaiQst Nazi acts of violence the 
litter went on unchecked Nevenheless in the presidential 
elections of 1932 held because the seven year term of the office 
occupied by Marshal Hmdenburg had expired he and the 
Republican leaders stood for the re election for another term of 
the old and trusted Hindenbutg as against Hiller the Nan 
nominee and Thalman the Communwt party candidate Hinden 
buig was re elected but the expectation of the Republicans that 
he would continue to co operate wuh them as he had done so long 
was not realized \\ iihin a month of his re election Hmdenburg 
had dismissed BruniDg, and after experimenting hesjianily and 
unsuccessfully with two upperclass ChanceUois took in January 
1933 the fateful step of conferring the chancellorship on Hitler 
whose party had emerged from the elections of 1932 held in the 
midst of countrywide violence organized by the Nazis the largest 
s nglc party in the Reichstag 

The handing over of the Republic bj President Hmdenburg to 
Its sworn enemies the Nazi' has been variously interpreted 
According to some it was his crowning act of treachery to the 
Republic he was devo d of anj sympathy for republicanism and 
was always looking out for an opportunity of destrojmg it these 
critics said A more charitable explanation is that it was not a 
rational aa it was sheer sendity he was eighty five A 
plausible explanation is ihat the President was sick of having on 
his hand> a succession of raaluion governments who were always 
avking far presidential decrees and that he conferred the chancellor 
^ip on Hitler because his patty was the single largest one m the 
Reichstag and could be expected to have an absolute majority at 
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his back in the near future A bid for this was made bj Hitler 
himself, who, in Match 1933, called for fresh elections The Nazis 
conducted a campaign of frenzied aciism. with uolence and a 
timely act of senseless inccndiansm — the burning of the Reichstag 
budding — popularly believed to have been commitcd by thcmsehes 
but blamed on the Communists was utilized bv them both to justify 
strong measures against thetti and to terrorize the electorate In 
Spite of all this, the majontv which the Nazis secured was small, 
even with the totes of their Nationaiist allies included in it 
Nevertheless, within one brief but decisive week (S Match to 
12 Match 1933) the transfer of power was effected and in ihe next 
few weeks (12 March to 7 April), the leaders, parties, and mstitu 
tions of Republican Germany were put to rout or ruined On 
22 March, b) a lote of 441 to 94. the Reichstag passed at Hu!er‘$ 
behest, the Enabling Act. fay which it ptacticall) signed awav the 
Wcimer Constitution and then adjourned indcBnitelr The 
break with the past sms now complete it was not only a break 
with 1919 and the Weitner Republic it was a break with the 
liberal-demOCTatic traditions of the Frankfurt Assembly and even 
with the conservative traditions of ihe Bismarckian Empire Hitler 
gave his state a new name— the Third Rnch, ihe other two preced 
jag Rejchs being the Holy Roman Empire and the Bismarckian 
Empire 


CVISES OF THE t»tV\T4U, OF THE WEIVIER REFUELtC 

The surrender of power bv the leaders of the Republic to the Nazis 
was astonishingly tame the Nazis indeed boasted of their bloodless 
Tictory It IS rather difficult to explain whv the former did not 
exert themsehes to nip the Nan movement m the bud Their 
desire to avoid bloodshed was genuine, but however much one may 
sympathize with the idea, the pohev of non violence, followed when 
one’s opponents are violent, may lead to disasters It has been 
said againsr the Republican leaders that they were men without 
faith, who could not inspire or organize Ther were theorists, 
elderly armchair doctrinaires, who allowed power to slip from 
their hands, it has been said Germany under them has been 
desenbed as a republic without republicans One wonders indeed 
why, with all the instruments of popular propaganda in then hands 
VIZ the ndio, the press, the jjatform they did not make use of 
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them to educate their people to ha\e a faith m democracy One , 
wonders, too, what happended to the German workers, who were 
highly disaphned and organized and enquires why they did not 
use their weapon of a General Strike, which had pioied us efficacy 
against Dr W olfgang Kapp, a nationaltsT leader, who with the 
assistance of General Von Luttwitz, had effected a coup d’etat at 
Berlin m 1920 and compelled the Republican Go%ernment to flee 
the citv 

From the \er) start howe\er, the Republic worked under many 
handicaps As we haie seen, hy the acceptance of the Versailles 
Treat), which was forced on a defeated nation by the sheer weight 
of arms, the Republican leaders had incurred the odium of being 
the ‘authors’ of the national humiliation and had lost all popular 
respect and s)-mpathy Then again the Allies, whose correct policy, 
based on their own self interest should base been to see that the 
Republican experiment in Germany succeeded, not only failed to 
do 80 , but did exactly the opposite By their policy of rclentle's 
seierity towards Germany— by their exactions and many acts such 
as the occupation of ihc Ruhr, which humiliated the Germans— 
they made the German Republican Government appear in the eyes 
of the masses as totally unworthy of being Nested with ruhng 
power 

The Nazis fully esploited the situation to their own advantage, 
they endorsed the popular thesis condemning the Republican 
Government and promised cvervihing to everybody They had 
ihc best spell binders, including Hitler, and used aU the symbols 
of mass appeal — the Swastika badge, the uniform of the brown 
and the black shirts, the acclamation (Hei/ Hitler) and the salute, 
which a people long used to the pomp and circumstance of imperial 
government had a craving for in their heart of hearts and were 
missing during ihe Republican regime Their campaign of violence 
and terrorism had been regarded with secret sympathy by millions 
of jraple, because theirs was the only programme which seemed 
to offer a solution for the manifold ills from which the nation was 
suffering You may not he able to fool all people for all time, 
but )ou can fool them suffiacntly long to worm vourself into their 
fa^ur and entrench )ounelf in power perhaps for aU tunc 
ihc big landowners and capitalists who had helped to swell the 
part) s funds, were not scared by the socialistic leanings of Hitler, 
because they did not think mudi of them The middle classes on 
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the whole ranged themsehes behind the Swastika banner because 
the inflation and the slump had threatened to and to a great extent 
did actuallj- proletananize them The Germans worship power 
and authont) as such and were rcad\ to be regimented or ruled 
over by a parts or goiernment who seemed to be able to undo 
the cruel wTongs inflicted on them b\ ihcir enemies and improve 
the mtolerable living conditions which the Republican Government 
seemed to be totnllv powerless to remedy Then again democracs 
in Germany was a feeble plant placed m an unfavourable soil and 
exposed to all the inclemencies of wind and «eatlier from its verv 
birth The Germans m all then htstorv had never had an 
experience o£ popular government The constiiution which con 
tamed ultra democratic features was run b) old world civilians who 
were authoritarian in spirit and owed onlr hp-deep ln\alt% to the 
Republic 

As regards the organized workers of Germans their failure to 
take aatoQ €g a General Strike against the Nazis has been 
ascribed to a fatal split m their ranks lor which Moscow wa« 
responsible The German Communist Parts undermined the 
solidarity of the working classes seducing vounger members and 
sowing dissensions between the leaders and their following Vcrv 
often It IS said when some German Communist leader realized 
the needs of the situation in Germany Stalin replaced him bv 
another who was more ctrthodox in communist theories 



CttUTXR V 


THE SUCCESSION STATES, THE BALKAN 
NATIONS AND THE ARAB WORLD AFTER 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


THE StOCESSION STATES 

The dissolution at the close of ibe First World War of the German, 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian empires led to the creauon of a 
feu new states uhich arc sometimes spoken of as the Succession 
States Among them arc included 6re states on Russia's western 
borders mz Finland, Estonia Latsia, Lithuania, and Poland, which 
may be called the Russian Succession States, and Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslotakia and Rumania which may be called the Austrian 
Succession States In the Peace Treaties which were concerned 
with the disposal of the German and Austro Hunganan empires, 
the name 'Succession States’, was gi'en to four states only, viz. 
Poland, Czechosloiakia Yugoslavia and Rumania which, as such, 
were not treated as ex enemy states, and were distinguished from 
Austria and Hungary, which were treated as old Ausuia Hungary 
and made to pay reparations All these states were new creations 
only so far as their name and state form were concerned, and owed 
thetr origin more or lc«s to the creative energy of nationalism, 
which, recognized by President Wilson as self determination, was 
responsible for vast changes in the map of Europe, as wc have 
already seen Naturally enough, these states adopted very liberal, 
and even democratic constitutions and most of them proudly 
called themselves republics, but, with the exception of only two 
among them, viz Finland and Czechoslovakia, they failed to 
govern themselves democraiicallv, and fell under actual or veiled 
dictatorships 


FINLAND 

We may begin our review of the <!o-called Succession States with 
Finland, which though a imy ^tate and always living under the 
«2 
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thieaiemng <hadow of the \asi mass of So\tet Russia, managed to 
keep up Its dcinocrauc consutuuoa and attain a high measure of 
poliucal and econoimc stabthty m the post war years It suppre«sed 
a iinng fasast part\ in 1933 

ESTOXU AND t-STtW 

They recognized that, if they were Co Inc at all, they must 
coKipcrate with each other, and so they did, both economically and 
politioJly Harassed conUDually b) cypoung fa«ast and com 
munist agitators, both of them were, howeter, compelled to suspend 
dieir democratic constitutions and submit to one man rule m 
1954 


LrTHVSNl.S 

Confronted with the same problems— limited rc«ourccs and 
extremist agitations — as the three above considered, and havmg 
an addition^ worrv, viz. bouodary quarrels >Mih her neighbours, 
Xatbuama also fell under a diaatorsbip, even sooner than they 
■^Tien, in 1920, Poland seized the disputed terntorv of Vilaa, 
Lithuania appealed to the League of Nauons, which gave her little 
help m the matter As if to compensate herself, Lithuania seized 
Memel, an anaent German atv which the Allies had severed 
from Germany 'ihe AILcs acquiesced in the 'poilauon, only 
askmg that the predominantly German population of the citv be 
given local autonomy (1923) This <uned a violent agitauon m 
Germany, which Lithuania could for the moment ignore, but 
which became a very <enous affair after the I^azis seized power 
in Germany 


POLAND 

The <cttiiig up of an independent Poland as we have seen, was 
one ot die most samtsetory features of the nod. of die Pace 
Conference The restored Poland, however, failed either to have 
political stabdicj at home, or to be a source of strength to the new 
order m po«t war Europe When the war ended, constitutional 
leadet'hip was divided between the anu Russian Pilsudsla and the 
ann German Dmow«kt. The Rdes, however, were umted suffiaently 
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bj the famous Polish piasist Paderenski. to agree that Pilsudsli 
should be the Chief of State of die new Republic A Coustinient 
Assembly set up in 1919 framed a democratic constitution modelled 
closely on the Thud French Republic Suffering from unstable 
goiemment and a weal execume power for a number of years 
the Poles passed under the dictatorship of Pilsudsli who changed 
the constitution drasticallv m 1926 

\\ith their relations with Germany none too satisfactory because 
of the territorial adjustments effected as the result of the Treaty 
of Versailles the Poles exhibited in all their relations with thciT 
great neighbour an unhelpful superiority complex — cherishing the 
memory of the battle of Grunewald (1410) m which they, along wth 
the Lithuamans had defeated the Germans and claimmg to be a 
Great Power and resenting that thev were not recognized as such 
bT the world 

Boundary disputes also led to a disastrous war with the Russians 
who were within an inch of capturing Warsaw the capital, but the 
Poles helped in organizmg their defence by France who sent to 
their help one of her most distinguished soldiers General Weygand 
for the task came out successful The disputes were settled by a 
treaty signed at Ehga by which the Poles acquired a not mcon 
nderable belt of territory inhabited b\ White Russians and Little 
Russians (Ukrainians) 


CZECHOSlOt AWA 

CiedioUoTal.,, „ 
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they felt that their national saltation could come 
prominent political leaders Masarjk and Dr Benesh fled 

from the countr) Czech soldiers m the Austrian army deserted 
iLeir ranks and out o£ them Czech legions were formed in Russia 
Italy and France The Czechoslotaks first recened official Allied 
recognition as an Allied nation m an announcement of the British 
GotemTnent on 9 August 1918 The Austrian Goternment m 
their cable to President ^^lhon (27 October 1918) recognized the 
right of the Czechoslotaks to self determination The new slate 
was proclaimed 16 Notember 1918 at a National Assembly at 
Prague Prof Nlasaryk who was still abroad was elected the first 
President Dr Kramar who had been sentenced to death and 
pardoned by the Austrian Gosemmeni during the war Premier 
and Dr Benesh Foreign Setretart TIius after three centuries of 
foreign rule all the Czechoslotak territories \i 2 Bohcrnia Morasia 
Silesia Slo>akia and Kuchenia were formed into a single state 
Unforttmatel) as we hare seen it induded also a large mmoritt 
population (3 million out of a total population of 14 iiiillion] 
consisting of CermaQS and also some Magvars Ukram ans and 
Poles Unid at least the adteni of Hitler the treatment of these 
minorities by the Czechoslotak Goveroment though perhaps not 
unexceptionable was acknowledged to be the best in the whole 
of Europe 

Czcchoslos akin had a stable democtattc goternment and a 
balanced economy It was composed of the most populous and 
wealthy provinces of the late llapsburg monarclty — Bohemia with 
thiee-quarters of the industrial plant of old Austria being joined 
With agricultural Slovakia and Ruthenia Herself self sufficient m 
the matter of food CzechosIcnaLia was sufficiently industrialized 
with the help of her coal and iron resources to be able to exchange 
her machine goods for such agricultural resources as she lacked and 
which grew abundantly in the neighbouring states in the cast and 
the southeast 

Czechoslosakia was linked with Yugoslavia and Rumania the 
two other Austnan Succession States m a polit cal combination 
known as the Little Entente in die formation of which Dr Benesh 
played the leading pan (see below) The three states had a 
common interest m preserimg their gams from the Peace Treaties 
and speaally against Hungary As France had an equally snong 
interest in the presenation of die status gao the Little Entente 

5 
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States, individually though not collectively or as members of the 
alliance were linked to France Czechoslovakia was a great 
favourite of the West, because she was the strongest bastion of 
demoCTacy in Eastern Europe and her relations with the Soviet 
rulers were also verv cordial on acenunt of the personal friendships 
contracted by her leaders with Stalin and other Bolshevik leaders 
during the davs of their poliucal cmIc m the vvar period 


ELGOSUVIA 


The origins of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia or the Kmgdom of the 
Serbs Croats and Slovenes (whidh was the name which the state 
assumed at its start) may be traced to the agitation which began 
in the early jears of the present century among the Yugo, ie the 
southern Slav subjects of ihe Ausixo-Hunganan monarchy, whidi 
aimed at bringing about uniiv of aciion among themselves as a 
means of enhancing their weight m the empire In the begmnmg 
11 had little to do with Serbia, but, after the extinction of the 
Obrenovic and the estabb^htneni of the Karageorgevjc dynasty, 
Serbia came to be recognized as ‘the Piedmont” of the national 
aspirations of all the Slavonic peoples of the South An Austrian 
historian Dr Fnedjung accused the leaders of the Yugoslav 
movement of working as paid hirelings of the Serbian Government 
At a trial for a libel acuon brought on by Dr Tnimbic. Supilo 
and other leaders whose honour he had impugned, it was reveied 
that he had relied on forgeries concoacd bv minor officials of ibe 
ustro Hungarian delegation at Belgrade with the concurrence of 
the minivter 


This triumphant imdication of ihu -iugoslav leaders gate a 
power ul incentive to the movement which now aimed at uninng 
c avonic peoples, inhabiting the southern provinces of 
stria as we as Serbia and Ihe Balkan peninsula generally, and 
eif r ^ A succession of etents— the victories 

, fr Turkey, Serbia’s successful defence of 

herself against Eulgaria’s treacherous attack-further strengthened 
*e movement and *e po.inon of m leadership claimed by Serbia 

for Anf ’ H mosemen. and served as a pretev. 

m P"" Germanism, to unempt 

to cniih both that mosemen, and in, leader, Serbia 
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Dunng the war, Dr. Tnimbic and Supilo. who had fled the 
country, formed the Yugoslav Committee, and, with the Tsars 
speaal permission, enrolled pri<ioners of war on the Ru«nn front 
into the so<al!cd Yugoslav Legions The Yugo-^Iav caucc was, 
however, handicapped b\ a recrudescence of intcrml strife among 
the three branches of the South Slavs, viz the Serb«. Croats and 
Slovenes In particular, there was a hitch between Pashich the 
Premier of Serbia, who favoured a Greater Serbia as distinct from a 
Y'ugoslav programme espoused by Dr Trumbic At this moment, 
another formidable difliculiy in the wav of the realization of the 
Yugoslav national aspirations presented it«clf The Allies had 
pronused Uie Italians, bv the Secret Treaty of London (27 April 
1915), a number of districts in Dalmatia, Istna, etc inhabited bv 
over 700,000 Yugoslavs Thus while, at the teiminaiion of the 
war, the Yugoslavs them«elres, for micrncane quarrels, failed to 
press their claims at die Peace Conference, the Italians though 
opposed bv President Wilson, pressed hard for the implementation 
of Uie Treatv of London, and actually invaded Slovenia Dr 
Trumbic, thereupon, hastily patdied up a compromise, and thc^ 
issued the Declaranoa of Coifu, "ihe birih ceriificaie of the future 
Yugoslavia” 

Under the compact, the Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes were 
to form one state under the Karageorgevic dvnasty and the 
equality of all aiizens under ihe law was proclaimed "What 
should have been a considered entry into union with fundamental 
agreement on the main prinuples was transformed into a stampede 
of Croats and Slovenes into the protective custodv of their Serb 
brcihicn” The state began to function with die verv important 
question of the terms of union of its component racial units 
unsettled, and the problem continued to haunt the state alwi'S 
However, on 23 November 1918, the Yugodav National Council, 
which had moved from Ljubljana to Zagreb invited the Prince 
Regent of Serbia to assume the regency of the new state Three 
days later, a hurriedly convoked National Assembly at Podgoritsa 
decreed the deposition of Kmg Nicholas of Montenegro and his 
dynasty and the incorporation of Monten^ro into Yugoslavia On 
1 December Prmce Alexander of Serbia formally proclaimed the 
umon of the Yugoslav peoples, and repeated their cry "Long 
live free and united Yugoslavia*” 

The two difficultly we have spoken of ^>o\e, Italian claims and 
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internecine quarrels among the ^ugoslasS, continued The 
eclipse of President W ilson facilitated a Aoluiion of the territorial 
question which was settled bj the Treatj of Rapallo (12 Novem 
her 1920) signed by Premier Giolitti with Yugoslavia, and by 
an agreement signed between fasast Italy and Jugoslavia on 
27 January 1924 (see below) The breach between the protagonists 
of the Greater Serbia and the Yugoslav ideals continued to widen 
however with the result that it was not till the end of 1920 that 
a Constituent Assembly as the Declaration of Corfu had envisaged, 
could be elected The Slovenes did not present a formidable 
problem but the diflercnces between the Serbs and the Croats 
seemed to he irreconcilable Belonging to the same racial stock, 
these two peoples differed m language religion and political tradi 
non The Serb alphabet is Greek and they belong to the Orthodox 
Church while the Croats are Roman Catholic The Serbs, who 
were conquered by the Turks and absorbed into their empire had. 
in the course of their long and bitter struggle with their hated 
masters imbibed an uncompromising spirit which made them 
unwilling to share power— when it came to them at long last— with 
others The Croats who had been absorbed m Hungary and 
later in the Austro Hungarian monarchy had known no long 
struggle for independence and had even as subjects enjoyed 
their autonomy and ancient privileges They had however 
developed the spirit of a mmoniy and were highly conscious of 
iheu; rights and resolutely determined to resist centralization and 
CO ordination 

In the early days of her history Yugoslavia possessed two great 
leaders — Pashich the Premier of old Serbia and the first Premier 
of the new kingdom who followed a Pan Serbian policy and 
Stephan Radich the Croat peasant leader who wanted a federal 
state In 192! Radich refused to co operate and the Constitution 
was voted without Croat consent He adopted the policy of 
non violence and with his past record of sacrifice and a number 
of prison sentences and because of his stern simplicity in life and 
fight against corruption became a prophet for millions He went 
abroad but returned in 1924 suffered another term, of imprison 
ment then had a change of heart and for a few brief months 
sent his Croats to Belgrade and co operated with the mincstry But 
he accused the Premiers son of corruption and old Pashich 
resigned A Belgrade newspaper accused Radich of being a. 
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communist an atheist and n traitor and declared that he should 
be murdered A «a'age Montenegrin depiit) «hot him and a few 
others in the parhamentarj sitting of June 1928 King Alexander 
■>^ho had a great respect for him raished to his bcelside and offered 
him the Premiership Radich died — as ^lahatma Gandhi of nhom 
he was a great admirer was to die later — saitiK striiing to 
assuage communal passions and to bring honcstr into politics hr 
an assassins bullet Six months laier King Alexander cstabli'hcd 
his dictatorship after he had dissolicd the Parliament with tlic 
help of the army In 1931 he promulgated a new constitution 
under which his dictatorial powers were by no means airtailed 
His ministry was solidly Serbian with no Croatian representation 
In 1934 he was assassinated by a Croat fanatic soon after he had 
landed at Marseilles on a tisit to France 
Under the treaties ^ugosjaaia had reccned «omc Mapar 
German and Rumanian minotin populations but they were not 
such a source of worry to her as were the Macedonian* a fellow 
Slai pet^Ie who had passed under her rule along with territory 
ceded by Bulgaria These Macedonians were m a constant state 
of rebellion against the Yugos!a\ Goicmmcni because the latter 
attempted by force to make them good Serbs That thex could 
continue to do so was due to the terroristic actnitics of the Internal 
Macedonian Reiolutionary Organwation (IMRO) who operated 
from Bulgana allegedly with the s\mpath> of that state This 
affair produced ill wall between Bulgaria on the one hand and 
Yugoslaiia and Greece on the other both of whom had rccened 
slices of Macedonia at the expense of the former 

FoTetgtt Policy 

Graie as the internal situation continued to be graier 
still were some issues of foreign policy specially Yugoslaiias 
quarrel with Icalv which was one of the major sources of 
danger to the peace of Europe as a whole The question aro‘« 
because as we ha>e seen the Allies by the Secret Treaties 
of London had promised Italy some Adriatic territories which 
on the ground of self determination President Wilson thought 
should pass to Yugoslasa Taking a leaf cut of the Wilsonian 
book Italy claimed Fiume which she coieted for commercial and 
strategic reasons but which the Allies had not promised to Italy 
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President Wilson objected to this on the ground that it was a 
natural port for Yugoslatw (In Fiurac itself, the Italians ww 
in a majority, but i! the suburb of Sussak were included in it 
Italians and Yugoslass would be about equal to each other) 
President ^\llson contended diat the Italians could not hare 
both Flume and the Adriatic tcrncories it would be inconsistent 
to claim the former on ilie strength of self determination and the 
Adriatic territories by violating it, he said But President 
himself was inconsistent m opposing Italian claims to the Adnanc 
territories on the ground of self determination, while he had 
consented to award German inhabited South Tirol to Italy m 
Molation of that principle 

™ile the iinseemlj controietsy nas gomi; on at the Peace 
ontetetice bettveen Presitlen, , 1 ,^ delegates, 

puhhe optn.on „a, roused to frenzy in Italy on the question of 
DAnn '"y atimbol of Iialinity, tihtn the poM 

..r»nTd 'S al'"'’"'’ •"'* "■* 

ttne d t "r Gosemment could 

authortt.:;rdectU'‘L“ier 

andSuiu^oueth T Goienrmem of Italy 

CoUaboraiion ’ beraecn'the' * ah'! Cordial 

taneously By thTa rta^n'rnr.h"'"* 

Flume as a ‘free citv’ waf solution creanng 

the disputed temtorylas mcotpoUw ^ 
m possession of the adjacent Ptot a’’’ 

factor, economte facdiiies in the ntarh"^ P"”'*"! ““ 

before this settlement with Italy ^ months 

quarrel with Greece by signing 

whereby she had acquired a ‘free zone ® (May 1923k 

m I92S she obtained acmal possession of” t ^ Salonika ; 

Albam'i and Italo Yugoslav Relattons 


The two goiernments found a fresh bone of com 
Albanian question ‘The fate of Albania was a min*”''°” 
of Balkan politics ’ Set up m 1912 as an ' independM^”^'' parody 
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Austria Hungary and Italy in order to block Serbian expansion 
It tsas after passing under \aiious controls m 1920 once again 
recognized as independent and admitted as a member of tUe 
League of Nations As t matter of facr as the result of a number 
of successive agreements concluded with Italv it was becoming 
vmually an Italian protectorate The fear that Unix might 
thereby control the Strait of Otranto and endanger her access to 
the Mediterranean troubled Yugoslavia The signature of an 
Italo-Albanian Treaty at Tirana on 27 November 1926 made 
Albania virtually an Italian protectorate and seriously alarmed 
Jugoslavia vwith the result that her foreign policv henceforth 
received a new onentauon and in Wl out of a dispute betvieen 
Jugoslavia and Albania arising from the arrest of an emplovee 
of the Yugoslav delegation by the latter war seemed to be immi 
nent between the Yugoslavs and the Albanians backed bv the 
Italians The matter was setded without recourse to arms but 
Jugoslavia now turned to France foi an alliance Meanwhile out 
of the chaos in Albania had emerged the conspicuous figure of a 
young Moslem chicftam Ahmed Zogu who after manv vicissi 
tudes of fortune was proclaimed king as Zog I in 19^8 He 
attempted vainly to lessen Italian influence On Good Friday of 
1939 Italy invaded and annexed Albania and Zog fled from the 
country with his wife and their mo day old son 
The foreign policy of Jugoslavia took concrete shape when she 
JO ned the Little Entente and also made an alliance with France 
This just meant that she was determined at all costs to preserve 
her gains from the Peace Treaties Apart from the ever present 
necessity to guard herself against The possible irredentism of 
Hungary and Bulgaria she had the old problem of finding a 
secure position on the Adnauc coast which had contmuallv vexed 
old Serbia with the d fference that luly instead of Austria 
Hungary was now her Public Enemy No 1 (Further develop- 
ments in Italo Yugoslav relations are traced m Chapter 8) 

Rumania emerged from the First World War more than doubled 
m size taking rank among the middle sized states of Europe 
immediately after Spain and Poland Her aggrandizement had 
been effected not only at the evqiense of enemy peoples mz 
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BuWm ^hom her treachery m 1913 despoiled of the Dobruja 

Hungary from whom she acquired Traiis\Uania and Austria w J 

ceded to her Bukoiina but also an erally Russia whom she had 
u-ronged by seizing on the strength of an old historical claim 
the huge territory of Bessarabia Facing a bad conscience on 
three sides Rumania linked herself to the Little Entente against 
Hungary and for protection against a possible attack by the Sonet 
Union who refused to recognize her seizure of Bessarabia con 
eluded defensne alliances with PoUnd (1921) and France (1926) 
Not until her signing a non aggression pact with the Sosiet Union 
in 1933 was the war danger m Bessarabia made remote rather 
than imminent (see below Chapter 11) 

After the First World War Rumania carried out successfully 
a %ast land reform maolvmg the expropriation of 13000 landlords 
and the partition of their combined estates of fourteen and a ha 
million acres among a million peasants Netertheless the agen 
cies of democratic goietnmeni — elections Parliament and minis' 
tries — continued to be dominated by cliques of professional 
pohtiaans some of whom were notoriously corrupt In 1930 
Carol the father of the infant king Michael who had been 
debarred from the suaessioo and banished on account, of his 
infatuation with a woman of unsasoury character, staged a come 
back and proclaimed himself king as Carol II At this time 
there arose in the country a Miulenily fascist anti Semitic party 
calling Itself the Iron Guard which was pro German and which 
the king who was all ed with France and attached to the Little 
Entente tried to crush bu without success The fight between 
him and the fascist elements went on right up to the outbreak 
of the Second World War during which king constitution and 
country were lost m the flood of the Nazi invasion 


AUSTRIA 

In the hectic month prccedmg die inclusion of an armisu^ce 
(4 No\ember 1918) the nationahties composing the Austro- 
Hungarian empire including die dominating people the Germans 
were responding to President Wilsons battle cry of^ff determina 
non and attempting to form themsdies into nauon sutes An 
independent Polish State was prodaimed on 5 October and a 
Czech Government on 14 October ‘The efforts of the young and 
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A\ell meaning Emperor Charles I to sa\e the empire by proclaim 
ing Its reorganizitioa as a federal state (16 October) «ere 
unaiaJing and bowing to the inetitable he ahdinted on 
11 ember 

The Germans of the •^usiro-Hungarnn empire militarist and 
imperialist to the core had also been <cized bj the desire to form 
their own republic and lotmcd a ProaiMonal National Assembly 
(■’1 Oaober). The\ were angered b\ the Emperors last minute 
attempt to appease the nationalities and al«o lured by the hope 
of securing better terms from the enemj bj a disavowal of the 
discredited empire The strongest impulse at the moment 
howeaer was gnawing and unceasing fear On the wreck of the 
cmpiie the Germans of Austria found themsehes left oicr — 
marooned in a foggv sea— while their former fellois subjects were 
forming themsehes into separate states and ssjth the blessings 
the enema seizing lands which the Austnans considered to 
be pioperl) German The Italuns had alrcadv occupied South 
Tirol and in accordance with the Armistice terms were laving 
hands upon the railways and other means of communication 
Abose aU Communism was rai«ing its bead and threatening to 
coniailse goiernment and society in the threes of a bloody 
res ohitioa 

The day following the Emperors abdication Austria was dec 
lared to be a democtaiic republic which was lo be a cons 
Tituent part of the German Republic (12 Nosember) The 
Constituent Vation-l Assembly met at \ienna on 4 March 1919 
and formed a protisional goiernraent in which the Soaal Demo 
aats held all the important offices though they had only a 
relaUTc majority with 69 out of 156 seats The first problem 
before them and before ihc people as a whole was the Anschluss 
or union with Germam The Socul Democrats and their allies 
the Chnsiian Socialists desired ii because they thought that this 
would link, them up to a great German Soaalist Republic and 
thus strengthen them against the bourgeoise nationalist gotern 
ments of the Succession Stares But the hulk of the bourgeoisie 
population of Austna was opposed to it because they were afraid 
that It would invoUe the state in the payment of reparations 
which the) knew the Allies would impose upon Germany and 
al'o that It would swamp Austria with cheap German goods As 
we know the Anschluss was forbidden bv the Allies who were 
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probably encouraged to do so bA the attitude of the Austrian 
bourgeoise to the idea (Otto Bauer The Austnan RezoJutton, 
p 115) 

The once mighty monarchy of the Hapsburgs had now shrunk 
to a tiny Austnan Republic, which was little more than the 
imperial city of Vienna and some Alpine provinces, somewhat 
as the Delhi Sultanate had been reduced to Delhi and the 
surrounding country after the invasion of Tamerlane It was not 
a viable state, since its economy was unbalanced — highly 
industrialized Vienna being now unable to draw the foodstuffs it 
needed from the poor Alpine provmccs, and the latter being too 
poor to buy the Viennese manufactures The divergence of eco- 
nomic interests between Vienna and the provinces had Its effect 
OR politics also, since the former wuh its large working class 
population lent strength to the Social Democratic party, which 
controlled the municipal government of the metropolis and the 
provinces were dominated by the Qumian Socialists As for the 
federal government at the centre, which, as we have seen, was 
dominated by the Soual Democrats in the early days of the 
Republic, It tended more and more to pass under the control of 
the Christian Socialists, who waxed stronger as the Catholic 
peasants developed an aversion for the radical workers of the 
capital From 1922 to 1924 and again from 1926 to 1929, Ignatius 
Seipel, the Christian Socialist leader, was the Chancellor of the 
Republic After his retirement from politics, on account of lU 
health (1930) his place was taken by Engelbert Dollfuss, who. 
anxious to suppress the Social Demoents and also to fight the 
grovving Nazi menace, set up his own dictatorship About the 
tragic story of his murder, we shaU say later (Chapter 12) 


n the midst of military collapse, revolution broke out simultane 
ously in Austria and Hungary, the two partners of the Dual 
Monarchy In Hungary a Peoidc’s Republic was declared, under 
^unt Rarolyi, who. having been a strong critic of the Triple 
Alliance, was expected to get tolerable terms from the Allies His 
fust act was to order the withdrawal of the troops from the front 
and to dissolve Ae array The result of this pacifist policy was 
hat the Serb, Croat, and Rumanian forces though weak, were 
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able to penetrate deep into the country Karohi resigned power 
into the hands of Bela Kun, a former insurance agent, who had 
recently returned to Hungary after reccning training m Bolshcuk. 
theory and practice tn a Russian prison Bela Kun declared "a 
dictatorship of the proletariai”, and a reign of terror ensued The 
measures of the new gotemTticnt included the enlisting of a Red 
Array, quartering of coramurasts on middle class families, the 
arrest of “hostages” — some 401) discingtiishccl citirers, some of 
whom were murdered with eser^■ arcumstance of calculated 
brutality, and the organization of special "terror troops'. "Lenin's 
ruffians”, as they trere called, who arrested, tortured, and murdered 
people on their own authority 

To stem the tide of Czech and Rumanian imaston, Bela Kun 
attacked the Czechs and drosc them out of the regions occupied 
by them On Clemenceau’s protest, howetcr he withdrew the 
troops and on 13 June, actually recognized the cession of northern 
Hungary The demoralized Red Arms W3< unable ro stem the 
tide of the Rumanun iniaiion, at which Bela Kun lost heart end 
fled to Vienna On 4 August, the Rumanians occupied Budapest 
and most of Hungars With no goicrnmenr worth the same 
existing m the city, they plundered Budapest with a thoroughness 
which a Tamerlane or a Nadir Shah might have cn'ied They 
took grain, fodder, caiile, 1,151 jocomotnes. 40,950 railway 
carnages, motor cars, 4,000 telephone installations, ts’pcwniing 
machines from offices and schools, beds and bed linen from hotels 
and prisons, machinery from factories and scientific apparatus 
from the schools It was not until a final ultimatum was gnen 
by Cleinenceau. as representing the Supreme Council, that they 
at last withdrew from Budapest 
Thereupon a counterrevolution, which m the da\s of the 
Communist power, was being organized in Szeged under the 
former Vice Admiral, Nicholas Honhy, vet in A WTute Terror 
began and commumsts were lynched wherever found Admiral 
Horthy was elected regent on I March 1920, and he set up a 
dfYOTJ aJmis.'SJTSiien s Njr.vrvusJ .b^id 

been elected on 25 January Hungry was proclaimed to be still 
a kingdom, though it was without a king It had to accept the 
Treaty of Trianon, which, hke the Treaty of Versailles, was 
imposed on the signatories tmhout the latter being given an 
opponunity to discuss its terms As we hate seen, the treaty 
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depmed Hungary of nearly two thirds of her former territory and 
three-fifths of her population Hungary was also saddled with 
the burden of reparations Pohtically as well as economically, 
Hungary was the most wretched of all the countries stricken bv 
the First World War 

Hungary adopted an attitude of perfect intransigence towards 
the Treaty of Trianon The goiemment published the treaty in 
ihciT official gazette with blati borders around eiery page, ordered 
flags at half staff, and pnnied and sent round to esery school a 
dismembered picture of fucuar Hungary with the slogan, “Ncm, 
Nem, Soha (No No Neier) The children were ordered to 
stand at salute before that map twice a day and recite a credo 
beginning with 1 belie\e in the justice of God , and ending 
with 1 beliete in the resurrection of Hungary' "Resurrection , 
of course threatened Czechosloiakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
with the loss of the extensions of icrntorj since the war at 
Hungarian expense 

Another development in Hungary which filled her neighbours 
with alarm was the possibility of and continued preparation for 
the restoration of the Hapsburg monarchy in that country This 
new pose of lojalcy to the Hapsburg dynast), which is belied by 
history— the Magyars having many umes revolted against them 
and decreed their deposition — was simply a round about way of 
clinching their demand for a revision of the Treaty of Trianon 
Rumania Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia attempted to defend 
themselves by forming the so called Little Entente Hungary 
approached Italy which though a victorious power was dissatisfied 
with the Peace Settlement and an Iialo Austro-Hungarian com 
bination was the result, as we shall see later 

The Little Entente 

Hungary s intransigent aitiiude towards the Treaty of Trianon 
specially as manifested in the movement for a restoration of the 
House of Hapsburg induced her neighbours— Czechoslovakia 
Rumania and Yugoslavia— to form au alliance with each other 
which came to be spoken of as the Litde Entente The latter were 
apprehensne about the gams they had made at the expense of 
Hungary— Slovakia, Transvhania and Croatia respectively whose 
peasant inhabitants, moreover, were supposed to have a lingering 
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affection for the Hapsburg dynasij Apart from their common 
fear of Hungary the grounds for this alliance were not lerj 
firm nor was this fear equally intense in the cases of all these 
three states Rumania for example was apprehcnsiie about 
Transyhama which she had acquuedat the expense of Hungar) — 
a reason why she should like to join an anti Hungarian combina 
tion But she was eien more apprebensiie on the score of Bes 
sarabia which she had seized from Russia and the other two 
Succession States saw no reason why they should be in the bad 
graces of the USSR, hy domg anything which might be cons 
trued by the latter as gt'ing their aj^roial to the Rumanian 
seizure of Bessarabia Rumania had a bad conscience also about 
the Dobruja which on ethnological grounds properly belonged 
to Bulgaria whom she had despoiled of this territory since the 
days of the Balkan \\ ars Enmity to Bulgaria pros idcd a ground 
for an alliance with Yugoslavia who«c relations with that countrv 
were strained on account of the Comitadji raids (sec below— 
Bulgaria) It was however no special reason for an alliance with 
Czechoslovakia who had little quarrel of her own with Bulgaria 
Similarly for Jugoslavia too Hungary was not the first concern 
the portion of Hungarian territory she had acquired was smaller 
than the portions acquired by Rumania or by Czechoslovakia 
and her chief worry was Italy s ambition to play a dominant role 
in the Adnauc region Even (or Czecliosiovakia who took the 
lead in negouatmg the alliance Germany posed a greater danger 
than Hungary 

Nevertheless in the years immediately following the Peace 
Setderaent due to the fears which haunted the three states which 
as events also showed were quitt real and thanks to the initia 
Tivc and also drive of M Edouard Benesh the Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia the alliances were actually formed Benesh did 
not look upon the union of the three states as merely an anti 
Hungarian alliance he considered it constructively as an 
organization for the economic co operation of peoples who before 
rfs? wsr wer-r ps^s <tf coaaotmc eocrfy "The ttkeniscc sttd 
wider aim of his move for hanging about an agreement for 
common action among these states vras as he interpreted it to 
prevent ihem from being tied to the tails of the Great Powers 
and thus provide in the broad sense a firm foundation for the 
maintenance of peace in Europe 
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Be that as it mav on 14 August 1920 soon after the Kapp 
PHi5c/j m Germany had roused fears about a possible restoration 
of the old order m that country (see abo^e Chapter 4) Mr 
Benesh paid a Msit to Belgrade and arranged for the conclusion 
of a treaty between his own country and YugoslaMa This required 
the two signatory states to assist each other m the case of an 
unprovoked attack on the part of Hungary in accordance with 
the terms of a military conicntion to be drawn up later this 
being actually done a year later He then proceeded to Bucharest 
and laid out before the Rumanian Gmcrnmcnt his plan for an 
alliance similar to the one just concluded by him with Yugoslavia 
Meanwhile the ex emperor Charles who was e\ King Charles IV 
of Hungary and had already once attempted to get himself 
restored to the throne suddenly appearing in Hungary on 
27 March 1S>21 and had been foiled then and compelled to leave 
Hungary on 5 April was getting ready to make another attempt 
to regain the lost throne The Rumanian Government which was 
hesitating to accept the overtures of Mr Benesh was at long last 
induced by the Hapsburg threat to accept them and signed a 
treaty which was supplemented by a miluaiy comention later on 
with Czechoslovakia The Lmie Entente was completed on 2 July 
1921 when Mr Beneshs diplomacy succeeded m bringing to an 
end the hitch between Rumann and Yugoslavia as to their respec 
tive boundaries and a defensive agreement was concluded between 
the two states This last convention was for the purpose of mam 
taming not only the Treaty of Trianon but the Treaty of Neuilly 
(the peace settlement with Bulgaria) 

The Little Entente scored its first success when Charles suddenly 
reappeared in Hungary by a plane m October 1922 and on. its 
vigorous protest backed by the Allies he was compelled to leave 
was interned at Madciras where he died soon aftenvards The 
Hungarian Government was compelled to pass a Dethronization 
law which though excluding the Hapsburgs from the succession 
still declared Hungary to be a monarchy The Little Entente States 
still remained so apprehensive diat they concluded treaties with 
France supplemented by formal or informal military understand 
mgs relatmg to the supply of military missions and war material to 
themselves They thus became French satell tes pledged to assist 
France to enforce the Treaty of Versailles m which their ovm 
interest was negligible 
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Bulcakla 

Defeated in the Second Balkan War and the First World W'ar, 
Bulgaria had to cede lemtones to her neighbours — Serbia (Yugo- 
slatia) Greece, and Rumania, nhidi, on ethnological grounds she 
thought were properly hen. and she naturallj had a grudge against 
each of them The most impocum of these tenitories was 
Macedonia, some 200 000 of whose inhabitants migrated across the 
border, after the First World War, away from YugoslaAia and into 
Bulgaria, where, as we hate seen, they formed terrorist bands 
(called comiiadjis) under an organization called IMRO Their 
raids on the territories of Greece and YugoslaAia drew angrA pro- 
tests from the aggricAcd goAcmments, but Bulgaria pleaded her 
inabilitv to control them on the ground that the reduction of her 
army to only 33000 men by the Treaty of Neuilly made it difficult 
for her even to maintain internal order The terrorists themsches 
were understood to jusiifv their action on the ground of inhuman 
treatment of the Bulgarian minorities in Yugoslavia and as the 
only course left to them AAhereby they could Aeatilate their 
grievances before the AAorld 

In 1922, the Yugoslai, Greek and Rumanian Governments 
addressed a joint note to Bulgaria on the subject of these incur 
sions, and the latter, interpreting it as a threat to herself, appealed 
to the League of Nations The matter was soon settled, but the 
fundamental difficulties aacic not removed and in 1925, as the 
result of a frontier incident, m which a Greek soldier was killed 
and the Greek commandant of the frontier post shot dead in an 
endeavour to mediate under coier of a white flag, the Greeks 
began a serious iniasion of Bulgarian lenitory War was stopped 
only by the interAcmion of the League of Nations whose supporters 
claimed the episode as a great viaory in the cau«e of peace achieved 
by the application of League methods A Commission of Inquiry 
appointed by the League recommended the payment of repara- 
tion by Greece to Bulgana to the tune of £45000, which Greece 
actually paid in full by the beginning of the following March 
(1926) Greece resented the treatment it reepned from the League, 
AAhich she considered as a penalty for being a small power 
On the defeat of Bulgaria m 1918, her king abdicated in faAour 
of his son, Boris, who, though young, proved to be a successful 
ruler In the early years of his reign, the government was headed 
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b) Alexander Stambolisk). «ho was the leader of a powerful 
peasant party, the peasants forming the bulk of the population 
m the state In 1930, a comhmation of mtdle class merchants and 
shop keepers supported by the profirssional intelligentsia brought 
about his oxerthrow, followed shortly afterwards bj his murder 
These warring factions, calling their respectixe opponents fasasts 
and communists, discrediied themselies. and in 1934 both were 
put out of the way by the army officers who set up a dictatorship 
In the following jear the king got rid of the army officers and set 
up a dictatorship of his own 


Greecx 

We base seen how Greece had landed troops in Smyrna at the 
end of the Fust World War when M Venizclos was Premier, 
being encouraged to do so b> the Allies, who withdrew their 
support x\hen Venizelos fell from power and ex king Constantme 
came hack to the throne In this adventure m Asia Minor Greece 
had m fact been used as their cai s paw by England Fiance, and 
Italy, who had iheit plans for the pattmon of Turkey We ha\e 
also seen that the riaory of Kenal Atatuik had produced a new 
situation in Turkey, which compelled the Allies to give up some 
of their most unsavoury schemes in the Middle East, and to con 
elude a new treaty with Turkey at Lausanne (1923) which replaced 
the Treaty of Sex res Once bitten txvice shy, Greece abandoned 
the lure of colonial gams and turned to her domestic problems, 
xxhich xxcre formidable enough Soon after the Smyrna defeat, 
Constantine was deposed and a republic proclaimed (1924), xvhicb, 
hoxvexcT failed to work being usually dominated either by a 
military junta or an individual nuliiarj usurper Greece xxTis also 
greatly troubled by raids on her temtorj bj comttadji bands 
Operating front Bulgaria, as we have seen and the problem of 
rehabilitating some 1,400000 refugees from Turkey, Russia, and 
Bulgaria In 1922, George 11, the son of Constantine, was set up 
on the throne as the re«uli of a plehisate In 1923 foUowmg a 
frontier dispute between Greece and Albania, Italy as protector 
of the latter, sent warships to bombard Corfu It xvas Mussolini’s 
first defiance of the League Aldiough he had to withdraxv troops 
from Corfu Greece had to pay Italy an mdemmty In 1926 as 
xxe have seen above. Greece’s quarrel with Bulgaria came to a head, 
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and, though war was a\oided, at Bulgaria’s complaint, the League 
appointed an Inquirj Commission, as the result of whose findings, 
Greece had to paj Bulgaria a large amount for reparation In 
spite of her troubled tfomesiic hisior>, Greece on the wliole 
followed a pacific foreign poUc\ and eten attempted as we shall 
see later, to create a hcTltbicr arnio«phere in the Balkan Peninsula 

The Balkan Tinder floT 

Apart from the conflicts which stemmed from the Peace Treaties 
and kept the states we hate dealt with m this chapter mutuailt 
suspicious and in a state of commotion for man\ tears there were 
'ome ivhich were rooted in gef^raphical, strategic or economic 
conditions and stood m the wat of the establishment of genuine 
or permanent peace among them In the Balkan Peninsula m 
particular there are some deep-rooted causes of discord among the 
states, which hate kept the nations inhabiting it m a state of 
continual tension They hate produced wars among themsehc' 
which hate sometimes caused wider conflagration 

Nature seems to hate tied with man in perterstc^ to make the 
Balkan Peninsula the strain centre of £uropc sats a modern 
wTiter There is no real separation in the north between the penin 
sula and mainland, as there is id luh bt the Alps, or in Spain 
by the Pyrenees The width of the Balkan Peninsula at the point 
of Its contact with the comment is "SO miles— the corresponding 
width of the Iberian Peninsula being onls 250 milei— the result 
being that a wide enough door is left for foreign intrusion Both 
the tnountaui and the riser svsietns are whimsical The mountain 
starts nowhere in particular and simdirh ends nowhere in parti 
cular The riicis pursue strange courses The Danube fur 
instance, after a prolonged regular west to east course from 
Belgrade to beyond Silisma makes a sudden tilt due north as far 
as Galatz before it empties itself mio the Black Sea ‘ Its only 
purpose seems to be the purely malicious one of iniohing Rumania 
and Bulgana m disputes o%er the unaitrictite marshes of the 
Etobnija ’’ Again, some risers, such as the Mantra which should 
ha\e flown into the Black Sea or the Sea of Mirroora drop down 
into the Aegean, and thus flowing through Macedonia make that 
province the bone of contention among the rival states of the 
Peninsula 
6 
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Scientists find little difficulty m explaining the apparent whim- 
'icalin of nature in the Balkan Peninsula The courses of the 
risers, for example, are due to the phenomenon known as rncr- 

capture ’ in the case of the Balkan Peninsula the sinking of the 

land below what is now the surface of the Aegean Sea and the 
consequent increase m the sclocity and erosue power of the risers 
But the course of politics in the Balkan Peninsula is indeed strange 
and many of it« problems defy solution Says Mr Datid Mitranv, 
who made a thorough study of the problems of the Balkan States 
with a new to finding out if the prmapl« underlying the Locarno 
Treaties could be applied to them 

‘ Such IS the complex nature of Balkan relations and of the 
sanous problems that u seems impossible for any two countries 
to conclude a separate treaty without making it appear to be 
directed against a third A Greek Yugoslat treaty would appear 
to be directed against Bulgaria, with whom the two countries 
hate a common quarrel o\er the minorities, a Yugoslat- 
Bulgarian treaty would seem to threaten Greece, with whom the 
two countries hate a contest o\er Aegean outlets , and so on, 

In short, eteiy one, so to speak, has a quarrel with everybody 
else, and the compounding of one quarrel is promptly taken 
to mean that the two parties Mart a free hand, for handling 
more forcibly their quarrels with a third party ’* 

Neseriheless, as the same wiuct says, there is no smoke without 
a fire, and it is extraneous interests (in plain English, the intrusion 
of Great Power politics into the internal affairs of these small 
Balkan States), which in the past has been mostly responsible for 
the prolongation of iheir mutual conflicts Another writer. Dr 
Newbigm, is of opinion that the tael that they are interdependent 
in the matter of railway communications may strengthen their 
sense of common interests “The Belgrade Constantmople railway 
passes through the temtories of Yugoslavia, of Bulgaria, of Greece 
and of Turkey , the Belgrade Salonika one, prolonged from Salo 
nika to Athens, is divided between Yugoslavia and Greece, the 
j>otebtiaJ Durazzio ConsiauLmople ciiae cewrAsry 

to Albania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey ” That Yugoslavia 
has a free zone at the port of Salonika, and that Greece is linked 
to the rest of Europe only bv a line which passes through 
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■iv)go«la\ lerniory are notable faas, they proclaim that the well- 
being of each state is bound up with that of the others 

The New Tubkes — Atatlkk 

We hate seen (Chapter J) boi> after the collapse of the Otioman 
empire a new nationalist Tutkes was created by Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha Tlie new stare was neatly identical with Anatolia, for 
long claimed by the Turks as their homeland, and though n 
retained the Straits, mz the Dosphorus and the Dardanelles, and 
the citj of Constantinople, its centre of grai ity bad 'hiftcd to Asia, 
and Its capital was iiaiisferrcd to Ankara m the heart of Anatolia 
It renounced all claims not only to its former Christian dependen- 
cies iiv ihe Balkan Peninsula but to the Arab lands oset which the 
Sultans had ruled Tutlct still continued to ha'c considerable 
mtemacional status on account of her cruaal European pa5«e5sions 
(Constantinople and the Straits), and the Allies imposed on her a 
special regime for this area, and, b\ a supplemcntars enactment 
called the Comention of the Straits forbade her to have her armed 
forces or build fortifications m a narrow suip of coast on cither 
side of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles and obliged her to allow 
free passage through them to «hips of all nations The dcmi 
litaiizatian did not last long. and. by the Com ention of Montreaux, 
It was cancelled and Turkey allowed to fortify the area (1936) (see 
below, Chapter 13— the Shifting Balance of Power — the Rome 
Berlin Tokyo Axis) 

Mustafa Kemal, or Kemal Ataturk, ‘the father of the Turks”, 
hts later name by which he n best known, remade his Turkey m 
the image of the West He transformed it into a republic with 
a constitution prosidirjg for an elected legislature, the Grand 
National Assembly, a responsible Cabinet, and a President — an office 
he filled from 1923 to 1938 He, however, had little faith in the 
ability of his people to practise constitutional government, and his 
government vvas, like that of Nasser in Egypt, a national dictator 
an £<nJy a Siag)e pebt/ea) h!s jwn R^pi.'h},'can 

People’s party, is atlowed ft was sated from being a full fledged 
totalitarian rule by reason of the fact that the National Assembly 
developed into a lively {^rliamentary forum 

Ataturk was most revolutionary in his religious and social 
reforms He abolished the Caliphate and replaced sacred Muslim 
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law with codes based on Italian, Swiss, and German models He 
established state schools and closed Muslim ones , he forbade the 
use of Arabic, the sacred language of the Muslims , he instituted 
the western calendar with Sundat, not Friday, as the day of rest 
He did everj thing but forbid the actual practice of Islamic worship 
He outlawed traditional forms of dress, like baggj trousers and 
the fez, as tokens of a reactionary past More important, he 
abolished polygamy, and mttoduced cwd mairiagc, ga\c women 
full legal equality and granted them the tote In line with this 
adtance they were encouraged to adopt western dress and throw 
away the \eil nnally, Ataturk imposed a brand new Latin 
alphabet on the Tuikiji language and toured the country with a 
blackboard to instruct the people in the new writing He died 
m 1933, worn out b) his herculean labours and dissipations His 
histone reputation as the great man of modern Turkey is un- 
challenged, but It could be ttpecied that such rc'olutionary and 
all pervading refo-ms as his could not penetrate to the grass roots. 

THE ARAB WORLD 

Ecvtt 

B\ the Treaty of Lausanne Turkev renounced not only her claims 
on her former possessions in the Balkan Peninsula and the Arab 
lands but on Egypt shadowy as they had become since the rise of 
Mohamet All and the forcible seizure of the land by Great Britain 
in 1882 At the end ot the First World War, Great Britain was 
in a position to do whatever she pleased in that ancient land and 
she did so for a time by shell and bomb and thus silencing that 
clamour for national independence which her own rule there and 
the war had created Saad Zaghlul Pasha the leader of the 
\\afd, or the nationalist party, who was the soul of the Egyptian 
movement, was deported to Malta (March 1919) and an army of 
60,000 men commanded by General Allenby. crushed the risings 
Then Britain made a gesture of “conciliation” by sending Lord 
Joiner to Lgy pt who was to effect an agreement with the Egyptian 
pQ^rnment, headed by Faud who had, on the abolition of the 
to j^3te. adopted the title of King of Egypt (instead of Khedive) 
has a y "'ss signed between the two countries by which Fgypt 
to the fd ‘independence”, though the king was still subjected 
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TO the control of a British High Commissioner and Great Britain 
was gi'en 3 preferred position more particularly m regard to the 
Suez Canal The treat) was rejected b) the naiiomlist followers 
of Zaghlul and disorders continued which were suppressed by 
militar) action and it was ultimately put into force m 19'>2 b\ a 
simple declaration by the Britisi Goi eminent 
The ^^afd who dominated in the Parliament which was created 
by a consti ution issued in 19^3 and was headed by Zaghlul 
presently recalled from c\ilc forced Great Britain to open fresh 
negotiations in 192? In August of the same tear Zaghlul died 
and his successor >*ahas Pasha rejected the British proposals 
chiefly because they included an agreement for the retention of 
the British arma in Egypt In 193 the Bntish made fresh prOpo 
sals which were also rejected by Nahas Pasha who had now become 
ihe Prime ^Iinister of Egypt the siuinbling block ihi* time being 
the British insistence on the continuance of the stains quo m the 
Sudan le an Anglo-Egyptian condominium oier that temton 
The deadlock m the negotiations for a seiil mcm between the two 
countries might hate gone on indehnitelv but for the Italo-Abv si 
man conflict of 1936 which profoundly influenced AnglchEgsp 
nan relations Egypt though not a member of the League of 
Nations adopted the sancnonart mea^iircs against Italt out of 
her sympathy for the Abys<mians Afraid of Italian retaliatory 
mea«ure« «he now considered the presence of Briti'h forces on 
her soil as rather necessary for her protection and the ground was 
thus prepared for an improvement in Anglo Egyptian relations In 
August 1936 negotiations were resumed and a new treaty was 
concluded tshich named Great Britain as an ally instead of 
protector abolished the office of the High Commissioner and 
contained a stipulation for the yiithdrawal by the British of all 
troops except a guard for the Suez Canal In 1937 Egypt \as 
adm ited to meiyibership of the League of Nations (now howeie 
reduced to little more than a name) and by the Montieaux Con 
venuon die powers agreed to abolish foreign law conns and o her 
exua temtoiiaf rights in ETgypt 

The Arab Lands — Saudi Arabia 

During the war the Arabs freed themsehes from their Turkish 
maste = chieflv by their own action and also by the help given 
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them by the British and the French, vsho had incited them to 
revolt on promise of grant of independence after the war Under 
the Peace Treaties, however, only one region was made indepen 
dent, VIZ the Arabian coastal area of the Hejaz, which contained 
the two holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and over which the 
Sheriff of Macca, Emir Hussein, hated by all the Arabs as nothing 
but a British stooge, was placed as ruler with the title of King 
In 1925 Hussein was driven out of the Hejaz bv his rival the 
Wahabi chief, Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, a valiant warrior, who 
succeeded in the course of a few years in making himself master 
of nearly the whole of the Arabian peninsula The Arab lands 
which did not achieve independence were Svria and Mesopotamia, 
and which were given over to France and Great Britain respectively’ 
as mandates The latter region, renamed as Iraq, was given by 
the mandatory power. Great Bnuin, a considerable measure of 
independence France divided Syria into a larger dependency 
called S)Tia and a smaller one, called Lebinon Southern Syria, 
however, was handed over to Britain, who split it into two zones, 
a coastal zone more or less identical with ancient Palestine and a 
desert zone beyond the Jordan river called Transjordan There 
were thus four or if we take Svria and Lebanon separaielv five 
Arab States which were placed under the control of Great Britain 
and France The outstanding feature of the life of these Arab 
peoples during these years was the growth of nationalism 

Iraq and Trans Jordan 

Shortly after acquiring the mandate Great Britain set up Faisal, 
a son of Hussein King of the Hejaz, as king of Mesopotamia 
(now named Iraq), and Abdullah another son, as ruler of Trans- 
jordan with the title of Emir Presently the mandatory power was 
compelled to grant a measure of independence to the region with 
reservations similar to those imposed upon Egypt by the treaty 
of 1922 In 1930 after prolonged negotiations, a treaty was con 
cluded\between Great Britain and Iraq, by which Great Britain 
recogm^d the independence of Iraq promised to sponsor her 
application for membership of the League of Nations, and agreed 
when Iraq\became a member of the League, to renounce the 
mandate ank within five years more to withdraw her troops In 
accordance wrth this agreement Iraq became a member of the 
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League in 193’ and the last British troops nere withdrartn m 
193o Britain retained some defensne rights and also some 
economic prnileges Faisal died m 19d3 and isas succeeded bs 
Ghazi ivbo in turn was succeeded bp his son Faisal 11 in 1939 
Trans Jordan nhich is essentially a desert area where nationa 
li'rti made but little headwas was under tighter British control 
but m 19’8 Great Britain conceded a limited auionoms to the 
area teseriing to herself the n^t to send her armed forces into 
It while acts of Emir could be duallowed b\ a resident agent of 
the British High Cominissionet of Palestine 

Si(u\ 

Syria is cultural!) the most adianced area of the whole Arab land 
and her leaders were most eager for national independence The 
French to whom the land was gnen over as mandate cut ofi 
from It the land around Beirut which is pTedommanh Christian 
and constituted it into the autonomous Republic of Lebanon 
Their game of dmde and rule" abenated the Arabs and there 
were occasional riots in Damascus the Syrian capital In 19’o 
disturbiaces occurred all oier Syria nbich coincided with a reiolt 
of the Druses a warlike hill mbe The french High Commis 
sioner General Scrrail had recourse to worst acts of barbarity and 
treachery ui his effort to quell the risings and destroyed a consi 
dcrahle part of Damascus by artillery and bombing from the air 
The Mandates CommissKin of the League of Nations criticized 
French policy and the Ficnch at long last ga\e wav In 1936 
they si^ed a treatv with Svna promising the gradual withdrawal 
of troops and the eieatuaJ admission of Sina as an independent 
biate to nienibership of ihe League of Nanons The Syrians 
however continued to agitate for complete independence 

Palestine 

Efea rtrore chan n\e FrencA in cdeir secooti of Fyria tAe SfitisA 
experienced difSculties in the sectios of SiTia assigned to them 
and identical with historical Palestine The troubles stemmed 
principally from the Bntish Premier Balfour s declaration issued 
in a particularly critical moment durmg the War m 1917 piomis 
mg a national home for the Jet s in Palestine (see below Chapter 
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28) A jeir later on 7 No\einber 1918 after Palestine and Sjna 
had been contjuered from the Turks a joim Anglo French decla 
ration was I'^sued promising to the peoples libented from the Turks 
national governments which encouraged the Arabs to expect 
Arab predominance in Palestine After the war was over however 
Great Britain proceeded to make good her promises to the Jews and 
favour Jewish immigration into Palestine Jewish companies 
bought lands from the Ambs and immigrants settled on them m 
a manner that alarmed the name Arabs In 1929 the first 
countrywide flare up of Arab violence against the Jews began 
Britain tried to pacify the Arabs by limning immigration and at 
times stopp ng it altogether But disturbances continued and in 
1936 a British Parliamentary Commission was sent to Palestine to 
investigate into the situation Acting on their report the British 
brought forward a proposal for the panmon of Palestine which 
was rejected by both sides and was withdrawn and substituted by 
another more moderate scheme The outbreak of the Second 
^^orld War prevented action being taken on the second scheme 
and the issue remained in cold storage during the war (further 
details arc given in Chapter 28) 
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FRANCE AND THE QUEST FOR SECURITY 


FRENCH POUTICS AF1£R THE 'vAR 

It was a terribly battered and in many wats 'ubsiantiallj trane- 
fotmed France that emerged, sullen yet confident, out of the 
ordeal of the First World War It was a coalition goicrnment 
of centre and rigbiisi parlies, called the National Bloc, that had 
successfully carried the nation from the military reverses of the 
earlv war period to final \ictor\ In the elections of November 
1919, the people reiterated iheir faith m their government, though, 
early in the following year. Georges Clcroenceau, the outstanding 
leader of the nation all through the war tears and the Peace 
Conference period, nas defeated in his candidature for the 
presidency, and a less controversial figure, Mr Paul Deschanel, 
known as the “best dressed man in Pans’, was elected President 
The new National Bloc ministry applied it«elf heroically to the 
task of rebuilding Prance, caking m hand as the most urgent 
necessity the reconstruction of the depannients of the north and 
northeast which had borne the brunt of the war and had been 
cruelly devastated by the enem\ It floated loans on a huge scale, 
and so great was the energy displayed by government and people 
that, m the next few years, the whole comprehensive programme 
of rehabiUtation was gone through, the v\ork being carried on 
with the same real even after the National Bloc miniscrv gave 
place to other party alignments 

France’s hope that her immense outlav incurred by the pro 
gramme \>ould picscntlv be made good bv reparation payments 
was, how ever, largely unrealized She had :o think anew of her 
'•ecurity after the Amtricau Senate refused to ratify the Treaty 
of I'ersaiUes, throwing overboard at the same time the guarantee 
which Presideni Wilson and Premier Llovd George had accorded 
to her frontiers and also, h% declmmg member'hip of the League 
oC Nations weakened the League’s coUcciive security system What 
was the worst hit of all, England began to show the same sympathy 
89 
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and consideration to defeated Germany as she had extended to 
France herself after Waterloo, and the two nations began to differ 
widely lit their attitude to the many problems of post war settle 
ment that arose frequently It became al) too evident that the 
fatality of French history would soon reappear that France, 
abandoned by England whose naval power was now secure— with 
the German navy hmg at the bottom of the North Sea— and trade 
relations with Germany needed to be resumed, would have to tij 
with her own resources her own conclusions with Germany. 

Her first act when she was launched on this course was to 
intade the Ruhr with a tiew to collecting reparations from 
Germany, whom she accused — the British dissenting — of hating 
wilfully defaulted in paying them The adtenture, as we have 
already seen, paid less than it cost and in the totality of its results 
at home and abroad so damaged French credit that it precipitated 
a disastrous decline m the value of the franc The national 
reaction to it was the defeat of Poincare and the National Bloc 
in the elections of 1924 and the selling up of a ministry headed 
by Edouard Herriot, the leader of a Left Cartel The franc, 
however went on depreciaung still further till Pomcare, called 
back to power, restored ihe coumrj’s shattered credit, and also 
became the “Saviour of the Franc” He retired, full of years and 
honours, for reasons of health in 1929, and the fiscal troubles 
reappeared and ministries were formed and fell, as in the French 
tradition, in the midst of noisy public demonstrations by reac- 
tionary leagues animated by royalist and fascist sentiments, such 
as the Crotx de Fell, (the &oss of Fiie) which indicated that if 
not democracy itself, parliamentary government as it was prac 
used in France, was in danger 

The French political stage seemed at this time to be fully set 
for the appearance of a dictator, and the histones of Germany 
and Italy seemed likely to be repeated Such a development, 
however, was avoided because the French political parties, 
despite programraauc differences, were solidly devoted to the 
maintenance of free institutions la the hour of danger, all the 
parties of the Left coalesced to form the so called Front Populatre, 
which included even the communists (1935), and on Bastille Day 
(14 July) 1935, neatly 300000 people joined in a huge demons 
tration against Fascism In the following year, the Front 
Papiilatre won a great victory at the polls, and for the first time 
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a Socialist Leon Blum formed a cabinet ^shich included the 
party oE the Radical Soaaltsts which despite its label was no 
socialist party hut an old fashioned liberal one but not the 
communists who were prepared lo help elect antifascists to the 
Chamber but not to ser\e m the government at their side 
Leon Blum a cultured and wealthr Jew who as the political 
director of the Socialist daily Le Poptilatre had won fame as a 
brilliant writer of polemics won his spurs as Socialist Premier 
bv holding a conference at the \Iatignon Hotel in Pans between 
the represcntati'cs of the emplovers and trade union leaders 
In accordance inth the agreement reached at the Conference 
Blum earned out a senes of radical social reforms which 
immediately resulted in the ending of the sit doicn stnles which 
were occurring frequently at this time and threatening to paralyse 
industry The labourers got the forty hour working week holi 
days with pav and collecine bargaining the cimI servants a 
restoration of the recent cuts m silanes and Frenchmen in general 
a more equitable share in the national income and the means 
to enjoy a fuller life The reforms howeier imposed a great 
burden on mdustn and business recoierv was retarded To 
meet the problems Blum asked for financial dictatorship until 
31 July 1937 but the Senate refused to grant it and he resigned 
His successor nis the Radical Socialist leader Camille Chautemps 
who had a certain amount of fiscal success but his hostile attitude 
towards strikes led to his downfall and after he had formed a 
second ministry composed almost entirely of Radical Socalists 
and faded to carry on he gave place to Blum who formed a 
second ministry "nie latter failed to reconcile the conflicting 
demands of the coramunisis for prcdetarian legislation and of the 
Radical Socialists for a reduction of the labour legislation and a 
balanced budget He resigned on 10 Apnl 1935 and a new minis 
trj was formed under Ihladier a leading Radical Socialist 

FF.O.C3: S FOREIGN PCKJCl AXD UiC QLTST FOR SECCTUTi 

As the above narration clearly indicates with the excepnon of 
a very few mmistries eg that of I^amcare far the second time 
which lasted three wear Frendi cabineK have been both unstable 
and weak ‘The liar Cabinet of Mr Lloyd George vras the 
thirteenth government in Finland since IS/j The \lar Ministry 
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were determined to deal «ith him in such a manner that he 
ne\er again might hate another chance to cross their borders, or 
eien that he might not rise agam Tlie peacemakers at Pans 
had to bow again and again to the French demand for «ecuru\. 
powerfull) Aoiced bj Clemenceau (there are twenty million 
Germans too many' he once exclaimed); and French security was 
writ large o\er the entire Peace Settlement, it eclipsed ciery other 
consideration Military experts in France were of opinion that 
so long as Germany possessed both banks of the Rhine, she 
had a springboard for launching an army almost at will on to 
the French plains to the west Deferring to this \ic\v, Clemen 
ceau, at the Conference of Pans, demanded indefinite control of 
the Rhine bridgeheads as a “physical g^irancce" of French 
security Wilson and Lloyd George refused to agree to the mde 
6nite separation of the Rhinebnd from Germany for fear of 
aeatmg “a new Alsace Lorraine m reicrsc" France got instead 
the demilitarization of the (eft bank of the Rlune and ot a con 
siderable part on the riglit. and Allied occupation of the Rhineland 
for fifteen yeats She had also the satisfaction of getting written 
into the treaty numerous proMsions designed to cripple Germany 
economically so that her war potential might be destroy ed and 
she might neier be able to wage another war against herself 
Finally, after protracted negotiations, she tecen ed the pledge that 
England and America would immediatch come to her assistance 
in case German! made an unproioked attack upon her This 
diplomatic guarantee, which France rcluciantlv accepted as a bad 
second best substitute for the “phyncal guarantee’ demanded bv 
her, howeier, fell through since the t'SA repudiated the I'reatc 
of Versailles (which failed by six lotes of getting the necessary 
two thirds m the Senate), and Bntain claimed this also inialidated 
her part of the baigam France felt that she had been tricked 
into surrendering a utaJ element in her materia} security 

• ANGLO FRENCH TALKS ON FRENCH SECURtTY 

In the years immediately following the Peace Conference, France 
continued to press Great Bntam for some additional guarantee 
of assistance against Germany But the possibility that the two 
countries might come co some agreement as to the form that the 
guarantee was to assume was increasingly lessened on account of 
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the widening dj\ergence of opinion between them as to the 
attitude they should hate towards Germany As we hate seen, 
England, feeling anxious about the declining economic condition 
of her chief customer, was disposed to be conciliatory to Germany, 
tvhile France, looking at the problems of Germany from the sole 
point of tiew of her own security was quite unconcerned about, 
or opposed to German recotery At the Conference at Cannes 
0anuarv 1922) Mr Lloyd George thought that he had enlisted 
the support of the French premier, M Aristide Briand for the 
British Mew point, but the tery suspicion that the latter had 
yielded to England ruined M Briand's popularity at home 
Hauled back to Pans, Bnand had to meet an angry Chamber, 
and though not defeated, was replaced by M Poincare The new 
premier, who was an adsocate of the policy of coercion rather 
than of conciliation, had his own ideas on the needs of French 
security, and, with respect to the negotiations going on with Bri- 
tain for a guarantee pact, considerabl) augmented the demands 
of his country Under the arcumstances the curtain fell on the 
£i«i act of France's search for security , and the pourparlers ended 
paradoxicallj, it being the British who were now offering and 
the French who were refusing a guarantee paa 

FRANCE BUILDS VF lIER SECURITy SYSTEM 

Meanwhile, the French were also exploring other avenues of 
security, and on 7 September 1920, oincluded a military pact 
with Belgium, which provided that the two signatories should 
come to each other’s aid in case either was attacked by Germany 
A similar provision was contained in the Franco-Polish Treaty of 
19 February 1921, bv which the two countries undertook to consult 
each other on all international matters of mutual interest and to 
net m concert for the maintenance of all treaties to which they 
were or might become parties In September 1922, moreover, 
France and Poland conduded a military convention, which was 
renewed in 1932 for a further period of ten years France also 
began to strengthen her army by enlisting coloured troops from 
North Africa Forgetting her own loans to England, she began 
to pour money into Poland in order to arm the Poles and also 
furnished the latter with military instructors and war materials 
During M Poincare's first postwar inimsiry a trial was given 
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to a scheme t\hich showed the lengths to which the pohc) of 
encompassing the rmn of Gennins might be earned, siz an 
attempt to create an independent Gentian State of the Rhineland 
The French pretended to discover «onie Germans in the Rhine- 
land anxious to secede from Germanv and ha\e their own snte 
The mose deteloped serious proportions when, in the autuian of 
1923, the local French lepresentatite of the High Commission 
actual!) recognized the separatists in the Palatinate as an 
independent goiernment, and the latter, presided with arms bv 
the French military authorities, expelled the German ofSaals and 
took 01 er the administration In Januin 1924 the High Commis 
Sion— the British representauie dissenting — officially recognized 
the “autonomous goiemment’’ of the Palatinate, irhich quickly 
receiied from the lojal inhabitants the nickname of “the Reioher 
Republic” Under the strong protests of the British Government, 
the French Government was compelled to disavovr the act of 
Its agents, whereupon the whole movement collapsed and no 
more was heard about a separatist movement in the Rhineland 
About M Poincare’s adventure m the Ruhr we have spoken 
already 

France’s attempt to build up a security svstem of her own by 
alliances with states bordering Germanv, which was a return to 
the pre-war diplomacy of encirclement ooctinued under Pomtare's 
successors, who extended it to include the Little Entente States On 
25 January 1924, a treaty was concluded wnh Czechoslovakia, bv 
nhidi the trttf state* agreed to consult each other if Gerinaov 
and Austria attempted to unite, or if Germanv or Hungarv 
attempted to restore monarchy, and to “concert upon” common 
measures whenever their securjty or the peace treanes were at 
stake On 10 June 1926 France concluded an agreement with 
Rumania, by which the two countries undertook never to attack 
each other, and to act together to forestall any attempt to change 
the Jtatus quo in Europe A siimlar treaty vras concluded between 
France and Yugoslavia on II hJotember 1927 As in the case of 
Poland, these treaties were accompanied bv military and finanaal 
assistance to Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia Germanv 
was enclosed in a veritable ring of steel’ 

Yer, there were a number of dranhacks ahotir these alliances of 
France They were expensive, because they had to be buttressed 
by fairly frequent loans to all the alhes Thev were 


none 
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reliable, because all of them were minor powers, widely scattered, 
uhose fighting abilities, if not patently slight, were unproied 
Besides, the alliances imohed France in all the controversies of 
Eastern, as well as Western Europe, and they specially aroused 
the distrust of Italy, who m furtherance of her own ambitions 
and as a counterpoise to the French alliances, wooed Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Austria and encouraged them to hope for treaty 
revision 


Seeking SECimnY through League hLACJONEKV 

\\hen the USA and Britain disavowed their promised 
Guarantee Pact (1920). France was left with only one extraneous 
guarantee of secunt), \iz that provided by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations Realistically, France did not think much of 
the efficacy of this kmd of secuntj. <ince, in particular, the U S A 
had dodged out of the League also In an earlier chapter we 
have analjsed the provisions under the Covenant for the main- 
tenance of Collective Security, and discussed the question how 
far they sufficed to protect a League member from the possibility 
of aggression, or to help him in resisting an actual act of aggres- 
sion There is the celebrated story that on being asked bv 
Napoleon vvhv the gun had not been fired m salute to him when 
he Visited the ciudel the commandant had replied "There are 
a hundred reasons. Your Ebcccllcncy, why the gun could not be 
fired from the atadel welcoming you. only one needs to be 
mentioned there was no ammunition^” The complete answer to 
the question “^^^ly did the League fail to provide its members 
sufficient security against agression?” raaj be given equally 
simply and convinangly as follows "There Were a hundred 
reasons which were responsible for the inoperativeness of the 
security provisions of the League Covenant, it would be sufficient 
to mention only one, viz Article 5” (This required that decisions 
in all such cases either in the Council or the Assembly must be 
unanimous ) This reply, which should have satisfied a Napoleon, 
did not satisfy the critics of the League in America, where there 
was a storm of controversy over Article 10, leading to— despite 
Wilson’s explanation — the rejection of the League by the 
American Senate 

The secunty provisions under the Covenant came again under 
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fire m the first meeting of the Asserablj in 1920, when the 
Canadian representatn e proposed the ehraination of Article 10 
The proposal was rejected, but it was continued m the two follow 
mg years In 1923, an intetpretauve resolution was passed which 
declared that it was for each state to decide for itself how far it 
was bound to employ its mihtary forces in executing its obligation 
under the article In 1921 the attack was extended to Article 
16 and certain “rules of guidance” were adopted uhich had the 
effect of weakening its obligations Critics of Article 16 also 
expressed the fear that in case an economic blockade was imposed 
on an aggressor state under its proiisions, there might be a clash 
between the League and the U S A , a non member whose com 
mercial interests might be affeacd by a blockade and whose 
policy of neutrality might lead to conflict How far away, indeed, 
was the general trend of opmtoo (tom the French advocacs of 
strengthening Article 10 b\ the creation of an international arms, 
rejected by the USA and Britain at the Peace Conference, was 
indicated by Mr L J Garvin’s remarks in The Observer, dated 
5 April 1930 "Nothing stands more m need of revision than 
the cumbrous and obsolete provisions of Article 16, containing 
a «eiies of 'sanctions armed and economic’ ” 

In spite of the fact, however, that the French considered the 
League as it had been shaped out b> this time as but a broken 
teed to rely on for the purpose they intended it should sene, vu 
safeguarding the Peace Settlement they continued to co operate 
With It, hoping thereby to check the ‘ flight from sanctions” 
described above as also to utilize ihe Leagues annual session as a 
sounding board for reaching and influencing world opinion Even 
M Poincare, the unbending nationaUsc and realist Premier did 
not disdain to make use of the League in this way His successor, 
Hernot, sent to Geneva as French delegate to the League, as 
Poincare had done before him, M Aristide Bnand, one of the 
most disnnguished orators and statesmen that France produced 
in modem times In 1924 Mr Ramsay Macdonald personally 
attended the session of the Assembly at Geneva, being the first 
British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary to do so. thereby 
immensely increasing the piesuge of the League Many other 
statesmen of eminence followed his lead The French delegation 
was presided over by the Premier, M Hernoi The example 
given by Britain and France was lolloncd by other couiilries, SO 
7 
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that for the next ten years the Assembly was a collection of the 

leading statesmen m Europe 

THE ORAJT TREATY OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE AND THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 

The result of all this was that the League now had a boom and 
peace had a hearmg Article 8 of the Cotenant expressly charged 
the League Council with prepanng plans for the reduction of 
armaments consistent wiih nauonal safety which were to be 
submitted to the gotemraen^ for ihetr decision In 1921 the 
League had set up a new consultative bod\ called the Temporary 
Mixed Commission to investigate the disarmament question In 
view of the fact that the League was about to draft plans for 
disarmament the French Government for the first ume m 19'’2 
put forward their view ihar France could reduce her armaments 
only if her security were increased Id September 1922 the League 
of Nations fleii its first kite of security by passing a celebrated 
resolution which came to be known as Resolution XIV It 
recognized that states could not disarm in the prevailing circums 
tances and asserted that as a precedent condition they must 
undertake to help a disarmed state in case of attack by any other 
state 

In the course of 1922 and 1923 many discussions took place as 
to the best means of giving shape to the problem thus formu 
latcd Finally m September 1923 a Treaiv of Mutual Assistance 
was drafted which was uoammously adopted by the Fourth 
Assembly (1923) It provided secunty by a pledge of the signa 
tones to aid any one of their number who was the victim of 
attack The basic principle was a combination of general and 
special guarantees Within the cadre of a general treaty groups 
of states would enter into detailed arrangements to support each 
other if attacked and as a condition of this support they would 
agree to proportional disanuament Regarding armaments it 
was stipulated that the Council should devise a scale of reductions 
to a point consistent with nauonal safety In this way not 
onl) the whittlingaway process which Article 15 had undergone 
m the Assembly was sought to be checked but by making sane 
tions automatic and obligatory it strengthened it On this very 
account the Draft Treaty was suy^rted hy France and her allies 
whose need for security was great and was rejected by England 
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her Dominion«, the ScandmaMan States and Holland, «ho did 
not stand in equal need for security anti were accordingly un 
willing to shoulder more burdens for it The rno<t empbanc re* 
jeaion of the Draft Treaty came from Mr Ramsav Macdonald, 
the British Premier, who thought that the scheme smacked of 
the prewar system of alliances, that b\ setting up a machinery 
of defence the chances of peace might be destro%ed, and that 
judicial methods, such as arbttration. appeared to be left on one 
side Other objectors complained about the absence of an ade 
quaie definition of aggression, and also about the lagucness of 
the disarmament proMsion 

The proposed treaty was abandoned, and a new scheme, which 
came to be called the Genera Protocol, was drafted and unani 
mously recommended to the gpremmenis b\ the Assemblv As 
there could be no arbitration and secunir without reduction of 
armaments, an international conference for the reduction of 
armaments was summoned to meet at Gencia on 25 June 1925 
The protocol pronded for compulson arbitration in all ca«es — 
justiciable disputes were to be referred to the ^\o^ld Court and 
political disputes to the Counol, c^en disputes about matters of 
domestic jurisdiction were to be submitted to the procedure of 
conciliation under Article II The protocol sought to improse 
on the Covenant by closing the “gaps’ through which war might 
come, Mz by the Council failing to come to a unanimous deasion 
as to disputes referred to it, and the Council being debarred from 
handling a dispute claimed by one of the parlies to come under 
Its domestic jurisdiction Arbitration without force to back it 
was not likely to appeal to naaons like France, but it did one 
thing ‘It would provide a lest as to which country was the 
aggres'yr, siiiccf ic miglir be cuududed that if arbitration were 
rejected by one of the disputants it was that one that meant to 
attack” (\h«count Ceal, A Great Exprrunent, p 159) 

Macdonald and Heniot, who now headed the Gmemments of 
Britain and France rcspcctivdy appeared together at the Assemblv 
se<sron af Genoa in i93i, and titett support of the prorocof 
seemed to gite a clear passage to its acceptance bv other states 
France’s accepunce did signify that, under Herriot, she had 
departed to a great extent from the position she had so far held 
on the question of security It was also due to the fact that the 
protocol proiided a way of settlement of disputes onlv , a demand 
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for reMsion of the Treaty Settlement not being a ‘dispute’’ did 
not come under Us purvien , and so the protocol uas an instru- 
ment for maintaining the status quo, which was m line with 
French policy In England, and the Dominions, howeser, there 
«as an outay against the protocol — m the former by conser\ati\e 
elements who had been outraged by the establishment of a Labour 
Cabinet and were plotting for and, by the faked Zinoviev letter, 
did shortly succeed m bringing about its overthrow , in the latter 
because, having recently passed anti Japanese Immigration Acts 
there was the apprehension that Japan, whose representatives were 
responsible for ihe inclusion of domestic jurisdiction disputes in 
the protocol might submit the case to the Council In any case 
the Labour Goiernment being overthrown as the result of the 
general elections, the fate of the protocol was sealed, and the 
next Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen Chamberlain, lost no time m 
informing Geneva that the Conservative Government would not 
honour the commitment of its predecessor (Labour) government 

THE TREATIES OF LOCARNO 

The critics of Sir Austen Chamberlain pointed out that hiA 
objections to the protocol were virtually objections to the League 
Covenant itself This comenuon seemed to be borne out by his 
Own statement that he had no objection to a guarantee pact of 
regional application only, and. indeed, the League way of Collec 
live Security being now lefi behind, ihcre was no alternative but 
to go back to the old path of a Guarantee Pact Surprisingly 
enough, this time the question was raised, not by a French 
demand upon England for a guarantee of her security against 
Germany but by Germany herself who offered to France a 
guarantee of their mutual frontier The offer was not a new 
one, and had not been hastily made It had been put forward 
by the German Chancellor. Dr Cuno, m December 1922, and 
rejected by M Poincare as a "manoeuvre* It had been repeated 
by Herr Stresemann m a speech on 22 December 1923, but had 
evoked no response from the French whorfhought that it was 
inspired by German anxiety to secure the evacuation of the 
Ruhr An objectionable feature (from the European point of 
view) of ihe Germans’ offer was their desire that the proposed 
security pact should be placed under the trusteeship of the USA. 
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The Ruhr ima^ion however had «er\ed as a le«on both for 
Fiance and for German) Gemunj s cup of humiliation and 
misen had been filled to the brim and France had gamed linie 
Under Stre^cmann German} was adopting a ne« policy that of 
‘fulfilment in place of ihe one she hid pur ucd ip to this tme 
that of resistance France al<o had a nesv mini'trs The most 
decisne factor in the renewal of the offer b% Geimin} 'eems to 
be the comiciion that bad come in the ntionil mind that 
Germany had as much interest in the economic rccoten of Europe 
as anj other natwn that economic rccotcrt was impossible 
isjthoiit pohneal appcisemcni and that what Germini needed 
most nas settled life behind permanent frontiers «ithm ishich the 
nation could enjoy full sotereigmy and independence 
It was thus that in the first week of Febmars 192a Herr 
Stresernann informed the British Government and afterwards the 
French that German) was willing to enter into a mutual solemn 
obligation with the powers interested in the Rhine not to wage 
war against one another and in addition to 'ign a pact expressK 
guaranie'ing the eaistmg lermorial status In addition the 
Germans were prepared to enter into arbitntion tre ties with other 
states The Fren<i at once insisted that Itah Belgium Caccho- 
Slovakia and Poland should be invited to take part m the nego- 
tiations on the subject After a pronacted and voluminous cones 
pondence in the course of which it was decided that Germanv 
enjoyang the same rights but assuming the same obligations should 
enter the League of Nations the paveer* agreed that the foreign 
niiiustcrs of the inieresied governments should meet in Switzerland 
on 5 October to put their signatures to the proposed guar ntee ?od 
arbitration treaties Almost at the last moment the German 
Government had informed the^\cstern Powers that thev had cine 
lingering objection to signing such a pact and accepting member 
ship of the League Thev were a&aid they '•»id that these com 
muments might requite that m case the Leatrue at some future 
date deaded to apolv military sanctions against the Sov lei Union 
under Article 16 of the Covenant thev (the German Govemrrent) 
should participate in such action They pointed out that in such 
an eventuality thev would be placed in in anomalous position 
smee they h*.d signed a treatv of friendship with the Soviet Union 
VIZ the Treatv of Rapallo 19^ The ^\estern Powers met th s 
objection of the German Government by wTiting a letter to them 
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clan'^vmg the issue thev declared that Germany being a disarmed 
po«er could not be called upon to apply military sanctions under 
the League Covenant The Soviet Government however, Mewed 
the s gnmg of the Locarno treaties with deep suspicion (See 
below Chapter 7 ) 

The histone conference which met at Locarno in Switzerland 
—by the calm waters of the famous lake — on 5 October 1925 
lasted ten laborious da\s m the course of which seven treaties 
were initialled the formal signatures to which were attached on 
1 December in London These comprised in addition to the 
final protocol (i) a treaiv of mutual guarantee among Germany 
France Great Britain Italv and Belgium (li) four arbitration 
treaties between Germany as the party of the first and Belgium 
France Poland and Czechoslovakia severally as parties of the 
second and {iii) two ircaiies of guarantee between France and 
Poland and France and Czechoslovakia 
The immediate effect of the Locarno Treaties on mtcrnational 
relations in Europe was decidedly favourable Sir Austen 
Chamberlain claimed that it marked the real dividing line 
between the vears of war and the years of peace It was tecog 
nizcd that even more chan in what it actually accomplished the 
Locarno Pact (as the treaties togeihcr came to be called) signified 
much more in what it promised to enable Europe to do in the 
near future It became henceforth the custom to speak of the 
Locarno spirit (as in a later day after the Summit Conference 
at Geneva 19SS people spoke of the Geneva spirit') and it was 
evpected to work wonders Mr Ramsay Macdonald who was at 
first a bitter critic and denounced it as a pigeon holed agreement , 
ere long recognized its possibilities Tt has been said he 
the most magnificent example of mass Coucisra that I have ever 
known 

Yet Its im erfections were obvious and the hopes which were 
based on it were hardly realized Some of the present day com 
ments on the pact may be quoted as follows The Locarno 
achievements were widely hailed as precursors of a new era in 
world history But neither the pacts nor the spirit of Locarno 
were actual guarantees of peace Haded as the beginning of 
a new era in the relations between France and Gerraanv Locarno 
proved t'\be a mirage that dissolved almost as soon as it was 
elimosed Dr call it a hoax that Bnand and his German counter 
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pan Stresemann sprang on the world m their understandable 
longing to gne a respite to hate *Thcj svcrc the first succes 
ful attempt to recognize impartially the needs o£ both France 
and Germany Yet the implications of Locarno were sinister 

as well as reassuring Realum had been set aside and an 
aimosphetc of illusion began to descend on international politics 
The Agreement of Locarno was not useless though it was short 
sighted At the Uine of its adoption at anj rate the I ocarno 
Pact was a most effective and formidable looking scarecrow 

It cannot be denied that ihe Agreement had some solid results 
It gave France some security and consequentlv some halt in her 
ever aciive quest for it which had had a disturbing effect on 
European politics it restored Germany to her place among the 
Great Powers and as one of them to her place m the League of 
ISations It introduced a new spirit oi co operauon and optimism 
—the spirit of Locarno— and it may be held that if some cala 
mines eg the financial panic of 19’9 and the Nazi seizure of 
power in Germany had not happened it would have introduced 
a new era in Europe Before the Locarno spirit evaporated 
another encouragiog development followed almost all the nations 
of the world including the USA and the Soviet Union which 
V ere still outside the League signed the Pact of Paris 1929 30 
outlawing war 

Now to deal with the defects of die Locarno Pact ihc first 
striking point is that while England guaranteed the Franco-German 
and Belgian German frontiers she refused to sign along with 
France the two treaties that the latter signed with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia although she affirmed that she recognized the 
obligations of Article 10 of the Covenant towards Poland and 
Czechoslovakia This had several bad results and implications 
which may be called even simster (*) In the first place France 
already saddled with too many responsibilities and obligations 
oierburdened herself further by assuming obligations in Eastern 
Europe withnvr partnership mth Britain (n) As regards Ger 
manys frontiers Britain had graded them b) recognizing that 
the western frontiers were more sacrosanct and pertnanenr since 
she was prepared ib defend them by aims and the eastern fron 
tiers were less so since she was not prqjared to defend them by 
arms though she owned her obligattons in respect of them under 
the League of Nations Covenant Two bad results flowed from 
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this ‘grading” of frontiers b) Britain (a) it iteakened the 
Versailles Settlement m general, because the Locarno Pact im 
phed. that certain parts of tbe former were more binding because 
Germany \oluntarilj agreed to them than others to which she 
did not accord such special recognition (though she was prepared 
to submit disputes relating to them to arbitration) As one critic 
succinctly puts it "If the Versailles settlement lacked fully 
binding force unless it were toluntanly reinforced m this w^), it 
was now more precarious as a whole” (b) England admitted that 
her bond differed as regards Cotenant obligations and as regards 
the obbgations of an ordinary treatj “This weakened the concept 
of Collectiie Secuntj as laid down in the Cotenant, and made its 
maintenance more problematic 

It has been pointed out that England s promises to defend 
France against Germany if the latter attacked her, and Germany 
against France i! the latter attacked her were both ‘unreal and 
one sided For, if Germany attacked France, England $ armr, 
which was about only 80000 strong might be of some u'e to the 
latter because at this lime the former had also a strong army 
But if France attacked Germany — this ctentuality being at the 
time more probable— England could be of little help to Germany, 
despite her fleet As a matter of fact however, England’s 
guarantee unreal’ as it was, was based upon a shrewd calcula 
non that with England promising her mten ention in any FYanco- 
German war against the a^essor there was little likelihood of 
the reality of the Pact being put to the test, Mr Churchill, 
who considers the Locarno Pact as ‘the high water mark of 
Europe s restoration’ thinks that the British pledge was "danger 
ous in theory only For the time at any rate, the “scarecrow” 
serted its purpose With hindsight it appears that the real effec* 
tiveness of the pact depended on the issue of disarmament, for 
if there was an all round reduction of arimments, England’s 
forces, howeser small, would turn the scales in a Franco German 
war 


THE PICT OF PARIS 1928 

The Locarno Pact allayed Germany s fears about a possible 
in\ asion of the type of the occupation of the Ruhr a few years 
ago or about suc^ French activities as the attempt to set up 
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an mdependent state of the Rhineland But she vas not 
relieved of anj of the VasaiUes disabilities and the reparation 
problem eten after its retision under the Dawes Plan hung 
like a black cloud over her head France did nodiing by 
way of adopting any posjn\c steps which might siimuhte the 
spirit of optimism released bv the Locarno Pact Supposing she 
had followed up her Locarno signatures bt ivubdrniung her army 
of occupation from Gerraant the spirit of Locarno would haie 
grown up further France rathn chilled enthusiasms br clinging 
to her cononental alliances and iiisi<ting that secunts must pre 
cede disarmament It was onU the delegations of some small 
states at the League Assembly that continued to work m the 
Locarno spin: and helped the adopuon bv that body of a PoIi<h 
proposal which declared that all war is and remains piohibited 
that all pacific means must be cmploved for the settlement of 
disputes no matter of what nature that mav arise among the 
\arious states and that the members of the League are under 
obligation to conEorm to these principles (24 September 19i7) 

The Assembly resolution bote the innpicss of a plan onginallv 
mooted by a Chicago lawyer \lr Salmon O Lesin^on to 
outlaw war which was first introduced as a resolution into the 
American Senate bv Mr Botah m 1923 and was since iben being 
lemtioduced at each <cssioa The plan rested on the coniiction 
that the mas<es of men lose peace but id tune of war feel bound 
to suppon their ostd counrrr and that the remedr for this 
duabsni lies m plaaag law on the side of con'Cience As Prof 
John Dewc) said At pre'eot the loier of peace becomes the 
criminal the outlaw in time of war if be lentures to hold out 
for peace Outlaw war and the law is on the «ide of peace and 
moral conviction The idea caught the imagination of many 
people but it remained for the Gotcramenc of the United States 
ofScially to take up a suitable plan for implementing it and offer 
it for acceptance by other govemtneuB of the world m the form 
of a multilateral treaty That was what Secretary of State Frank 
B Kellogg did in 1927 But it came about m a round about 
manner 

The ball was 'et roiling bv the French Foreign Minister 
Aristide Bnand when m a public statemeni on 6 April 19^7 as 
marking the tenth anmversarv of the emrw of the USA into 
the First \\orId Mar h" declared that France was readv to sign 
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an agreement with the USA outlawing war as an instrument of 
national policy between the two states He followed this up bv 
sending on 20 June the draft of a pact of perpetual peace between 
the two countries In adiocatmg the outlawry idea M Briand 
might base been influenced by an American, Prof Shotwell, with 
whom he had a comersation some time ago But a war between 
France and the USA not bemg e'en a remote possibility, M 
Bnands mome did not seem to many people to be dear. It 
was thought b\ some that he might be attempting to secure 
Ameiican neutralit) tf» the eient of some e\ enemy nation, 
exasperated at the leto which France possessed and was sure of 
using against any proposal for a peaceful revision of the peace 
setdement, declaring war 

In any case, Mr Kellogg took about six months to reply to a 
seemingly innocuous proposal, and it was not till 28 December 
that he sent two notes to M Bnand, the second of which suggested 
that the proposed ticatv should be muliilaieral M Briand could 
not immediately agree to this, and be pointed out that it would 
stand in the wav of France and other nations canying out their 
obligations for the rnatntenance of peace under the League 
Covenant In April, however, he agreed that the entire corre' 
pondence on the subject might be submitted to the Governments 
of Germany, Great Bricam, Inly and Japan, and on 13 April the 
German Government, who were the first to reply to the American 
note, approved the American proposals, remarking that they could 
“only strengthen the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Rhine Pact’ The British Govetntcieat, ta theve made a 
reservation with regard to "certain regions of the world the wel 
fare and integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest 
for our peace and safety” — in plain English their imperial in 
terests, and, pointing out the beam in American eyes, stated that 
the USA also had comparable interests France reserved her 
previous treaty obligations and emphasized the right of self 
defence, which Mr Kellogg had conceded On 23 June, Mr 
Kellogg issued a final note, containing the necessary clarificauons, 
and addressed to fourteen governments viz besides France and 
the four Great Powers originally addressed, Belgium, Czechoslo 
vakia, and Poland, together with India and the five Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth (Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South A&ica and Irish Free State) 
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The go\ernraents thus addressed haimg £a\ourabK responded 
to Me Kellogg’s letter, reptcsentati>es of the fifteen original con 
ttacnng patties met at Pans on 27 August 1928, and signed the 
pact An itiMlation was extended to eserj other state to accede 
to It By 1930, sixtyfite states, including the So\iet Union but 
excluding Argentina and Brazil, adhered to it Tlic pact declared. 
Simply enough, that all signatones condemned “recourse to tvar 
for the solution of international controversies, and renounced it 
as an instrument of national polic) m their relations tilth one 
another", and that every signatory agreed that "the settlement 
or solution of all disputes or conflias of whatever nature shall 
never be souglu except by pacific means’ It may be noted that 
in the course of framing and endorsing the pact, the signatones 
had made certain reservations rVpart from self defence, or 
obligations under previous trearies or under the League Covenant 
or the Locarno Pact other uiteresrs had been recogniced as 
objects for nhich war might be waged nuhouc MOlating the pact 
Under reservations made by the USA and Britain, American 
imperialistic mterests in Central and South America and British 
iRipcriahsric interejts, which were world wide were not affected 
by the pact Finally, the pact was bur a pious declarauon, and 
no machinery for enforcement was even conrcmplaied Its onlv 
tangible result was that henceforth the signatones fell ‘moralh ’ 
compelled to wage war, when they chose to do so mthoui dccla 
ration of war In 1931, Japan invaded and conquered Manchuria 
carrying on in the course of the operations a raid on Shanghai 
in the heart of China without declaring war 

HARMONIZING THE PACT AND THE COVENANT 

Meanwhile, there were some cnucisms to the effect that the pact 
m some way derogared from the authocit) of the League or 
that there was some incompatibihty between them which placed 
the members of the League m an annmatoits position It was 
juried that the /nrhade jay jpsott ir> war as ‘an jn.smimrDr 
of national policy", but that the Covenant owing to the existence 
of ‘gaps allowed this in certain cases Again it was pointed 
our, the pact declared that the settlement of disputes should never 
be sought except by pacific means, but the Covenant did not 
absolutely ensure that every dispute should be 'ettled m this wav 
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or e\en that it should be settled at all If war. therefore, tvas not 
to be excluded, what, it was asked, was to be done about dis- 
putes which could not be settled peacefully? It was felt accord- 
ingly that either the pact and the Covenant should be combined, 
or some system of dispute setdement mdependem of the League 
Covenant should be set up for miplemenimg the pact The 
former of the two methods would involve the closing of the “gaps” 
and thereby extending the sanctions to all war , the latter might 
perhaps have the additional meut of enabling non members of 
the League to co operate in the settlement of disputes 
In the Assembly of the League (September 1929), England and 
France proposed that Article 16 of the Covenant should also 
apply to violators of the Pact of Pans, and that the League Cove 
nani be amended accordingly The Anglo French proposal, 
which was the handiwork of the Labour Government which had 
just come to power in Great Britain, was a well conceived one If 
It were accepted, it would have not only strengthened the Cove- 
nant by prohibiting all wars, but given new force to the pact by 
making violations of it, as benveen members of the League, 
punishable If the proposal had been put to the vote in 1929, 
the chances were that it would have been accepted ■unanimously 
But, unfortunately, the discussions were postponed till the next 
Assembly, and by the time that body met, the situation had 
completely changed The world was in the throes of the finan 
cial crisis the l,abour Government was out of power, and Strese- 
mann was dead Strong opposition was voiced by the delegates 
of Japan and the Scandinavian countries , and ultimately the 
amendments were talked out 

Instevd, the Assembly produced a p'an for implementing the 
pact Without amending the Covenant, by a General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes which provided for 
Conciliatory Commissions set up by eadi of the parties with every 
other party , for legal disputes to be submitted to the Permanent 
Court and non legal disputes to arbiuation Tlie Act was widely 
accepted, though in many cases with extensive reservations, but 
it was completely Ineffective It vvas a retrograde step to subsn 
luie rruntciiMKiOTLS inr ib^ CpiywrJ, isv jhe 

former could neither have the means of obtaining information 
on the facts and the law of the cases brought before them as 
the Cdbncil had nor could they consist of men of international 
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reputation like the Council members The parsing of an Act of tht' 
type may broadU be considered as a sliding back nther than a 
march fonsard as it indicated a way of settling national disputes 
outside the League With die failure m 1930 to adopt the Anglo 
French proposal the opportunity sbpped for eier of the League 
being e'er able to strengthen it» position The decline which 
had begun long ago now became accelerated 



Chapter VII 


BOLSHEVIST RUSSIA AND HER POLICIES 


•nrs BOLSHEVIST REVOLirnOV— THE FIRST PHASE PURE CONDIL'MSM”) 

The seizure bv the BolshcMsts led bj Lenin of supreme power m 
Russia b% a cottp detat ai Petrograd on 7 No\cmber 1917 not 
only signified the triuraj^ of the revolutionary movement that 
was going on in that country for more than half a century but 
put a violent end to the entire order represented by the Tsarist 
autocracy The new rulers o£ Russia as ardent and even fana 
tical pupils of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, immediately in 
augurated the reign of pure communism” by a scries of decrees 
which they cniotced t'lih ruthless seventy Tneii fast tneastiits 
included the expropriaiion of the landlords and nationalization 
of the land with peasant communiiies in charge of its partition 
and formation into government institutions, the nationalization 
of the banks the repudiation of the foreign obligations of the 
Tsarist Government and the disfranchising of all “non working” 
elements of the populauon — in short the ‘dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat ’ Against the protests of the Allies, they took Russia out 
of the war and cond^ed a separate peace with the enemy by 
the Treaty of Brest Liiovsk {March 1918), harsh and severe though 
the terms were 

In the wake of the revolution came country wide disorders to 
which were added both a avd and a foreign war, since Russia’s 
ex allies including the USA and Japan outnged by her deser- 
tion of them in one of the most cntical phases of the war against 
Germany, intervened in the avil war by not only helping the 
counter revolutionary movements that had sprung up in many 
parts of the counwv but wnh a view to supporting them, seizing 
such ports of entry as Murmansk and Archangel on the VTiitc 
Sea, Vladivostok m Asiatic waters, and Odessa and other points 
on the Black Sea\ In reply, the Bolshevists unleashed the Red 
Terror, which invoking almost wholesale liquidation of the land- 
owning or posse'sirig classes, gave the ciimmal elements of the 
110 
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population full scope to sansfj their natural instincts of lust and 
greed e^en though to their ocr lasting credit the Red Guards 
did their best to mitigate the e\ce««cs 
This pha‘e of the rcaolotjon known as Militant Communism 
lasted roughly three teats The white mnders were gradually 
expelled by the Red Army bt non constituted into a zealous well 
drilled force by Trotskv the Commissar for Foreign Affairs and 
mill the tri ll and execution of Rolchak on 7 February 1920 the 
Ciril War mav be said to hate come to an end The economic 
measures of the Dolshetists hones cr hid produced distress and 
disasters They had been opposed by nearly the whole body of 
peasants for though the laitci had ardently desired ihc overthrow 
of the Tsarist Goiemment and undergone manv sacrifices in their 
fight against it they had not bargained for the establishment of 
Communism Ret oils broke out and ^ terrible famine Msited 
the land So great and wide<pread was the miserr that the Sosiet 
Goiemmem permuted an appeal through the witer Maxim 
Gorki to Herbert Ilwcr then Chairman of the American 
Relief Admmistracion for as«i<tance Mr Hooter agreed to help 
and m July 1922 was g iing daily ration to ten milliozi children 
and adults in Russia 

TKE SECOND PHASE — \TEt\ TCOSONnC POUCf 

Thereupon Lemn a stcni realist percened that the pace of 
Communism must be slowed down and in 1921 he inaugurated a 
new pobev which came to be called the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) While reserving the major industries and the public 
utiJiues for state operation he modified the ruling theory suffi 
aently to permit a cmais amount of pirate industry and pmaie 
trade in the hope thereby of encouraging indnidua! enterprises 
to re stock the empty markets Abose all since food was the 
prime demand of the hour the peasants were allowed to sell their 
surplus foodsnilfs for their pntare adi.antage being also thereby 
encouraged to grow more food Encouragement wns giren to 
foreign capitalists to estabhsh industrial enterprises m Russia and 
trade agreements were negotiated with Great Britain Itah 
Austria and Norway Small dealers were allowed to open inde 
pendent shopa instead of being relegated to the position of 
managers for the retail t»ade of an all embracing state At the 
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end of 1921 an attempt Kas made to stabilize the inflated Russian 
currency, which had fallen m 'alue to such an extent iha: one 
of the new roubles would exchange for 10,000 of the old rouble' 
The peasants were permuted to rent land, hire labour, and seU 
thetr gram to prnate traders, nhose position was also ameliorated 
This injected new life into the “kulaks" (I’terally meaning the 
“big fists”), or Nepmen, who now began » occupy a dominating 
position m agricultural production 
This mote moderate policy was followed till the death of Lenin 
in January 1924 and was hailed in the capitalist world as the 
Prodigals Return, or the swing back to capitalism As a matter 
of fact NEP only represented a temporary retreat, or as Lenin 
said the taking of one step backward to enable them to have two 
steps forward In any case the policy was followed in other 
directions also A treaty of friendship— signed a: Rapallo— was 
concluded with Germany in 1922 In 1923, after a period of sesere 
persecution during which many pnesis vtere executed, the 
Orthodox Church — the national church of Russia — was allowed 
to carry on its religious sett ices under the direction of a regulated 
Church Congress The Tsarist Empire, transformed in 1918 into 
the Russian Socialist Federated Stniei Republic (R.SFSR) was 
reorganized in 1923 as the Union of the Soviet SoDalist Republics 
(U S SR.)— seven dutitict national groups (after a decade tlie 
number rising to 11) being recognized as setiJed on Russian sod 
and each forming a constituent soviet socialist republic, with the 
theoretical right of secession A reaction set m against licentious- 
ness, which had marked the advent of "ommunist freedom” 

THE THIRD PH.VSE — STALK V TFOTSKV— "BOLSHEVISM IN OVE COUNTRY” 

Lenin's death, which came in 1924, and which, before it acmally 
occurred had been gleefully announced in the European press a 
number of times, was followed by a “war for the succession" 
among his associates and followers The latter, though presenting 
a monolithic’ front to the world, were divided into two groups— 
^one consisting of the “western etiles". such as Trotsky, Radek, 
^jnenev and Zinoviev, who had spent most of the past ten years 
Terror Switzerland, France and England, and the 

owni ' Stalin, Molotov and Voroshilov, who, during these 

° I continued to do underground work in Russia and 
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many of whom had suffered arrest imprisonment deportation and 
execution Briefly though all communists were agreed on the 
goal of the World Re\olution Trotsky advocated an active pokes 
of achieving it by spreading Communism in every country by 
propaganda subversion and inatemenc m revolt while Stalin i 
realist believed in the ideal of ‘Bolshevism m one country that 
IS making a success of it in their own land which he said would 
be a greater propaganda for a \\orld Revolution than conspiracies 
and intrigues carried on all over the world without a definite 
purpose 

Hitherto Trotsky had enjoyed a position m the communist 
world next only to that of Lenin and it was expected that the 
Utters mantle would fall on him But for some inexplicable 
reason he neglected to attend Lenin s funeral and also the 
Thirteenth Party Congress held after the leaders death in Mav 
1924 staying away the while in Tiflis while Stalin consolidated 
his own po'ition which was alreadv strong enough as he was the 
Secretary General of the Communist Pariy Stalin got himself 
elected to Lenms post of Chairman of the Polii bureau and 
directing his campaign against his rivals from this place of 
vantage rendered them completdy impotent by having them 
expelled from the Communist Party When they thereupon 
tried to effect a come back by conspiring against him he rid him 
«eH of them ahogcdier by a succession of bloody purges By 
1937 the original nucleus of revofutionartes who had gathered 
around Lenin and proudly called ihcmselvcs Old Bolsheviks had 
ended their existence before Red firing squads Trotsky alone was 
saved from this fate bv his flight from Russia m 1929 He was 
assassinated in Mexico m ISm by alleged Russian hirelings 

THE FOURTH STAGE — STALINIST CICTATORSIEP 

Stalin elevated rule by tenor into a complex political system 
Using the power of the police which he personally controlled 
through trusted henchmen he put each individual citizen and 
thp nation as a whole info a psychological isolation cell and 
thus prevented and destroyed all opposition to himself To main 
tain his own freedom of action within Soviet politics Stalin 
further headed up or controlled directly all the important agencies 
of potvCT in the country — the army the police the state burea 
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ctacv and aboae all .he Commumst Pai.y He played each cS 
aga,Lt .he o.hers and for d.a. matter 
played ol factions and persons agamst each other-on *' 
prmcple of d.,.de and tale By fttghten.ng people ”> '1“ ^ 
Ls named of them he got all potter concentrated .n dae hands 
of a few of Ih“ top rung who ’were his own henchmen 
fortunately an integral aspect of the Stalinist svstem tvas that it 
also seemed to require a more oi less contmual maintenance 0 
tension with the outside world as well since the justification tor 
the use of terror w as the presence of an e\ternal enemy 


mEYEAR PLANS 

^VhJe NEP ser\ed the purpose for which it had been inaugurated 
by Lenin u was repulsne to communist ideology and so even 
while It was in progress preliminary studies were conducted to 
chalk out a programme that was more in conformity with that 
ideology ^\^len it was ready it was cast in the eomprehensite 
form of a Five-Year Plan and started on its career in October 
1928 Containing detailed programmes for the development of 
every branch of national economy as well as fields of social 
activity such as education and housing it was received in the 
West with scepticism and some alarm as an effort at dumping 
Inside Russia it was cncicized as a departure from strict com 
mumst theory and without doubt the one insistent and con 
sistcnt stimulus to the workers was found to be the profit motive 
The StakhanoMte moTcment (analogous to the piecework 
system — the speed up pnnaplc ") b^mc a national policy 
“The Plan was proclaimed in the name of Socialism and Soaalist 
It was but the work was the work of the nation done by Russians 
for Russia and it is therefore possible to say that the HveYear 
plan was the first peace time expression and accomplishment of 
Russian nationalism — as opposed to Marxist iniernauonalism — 
which became apparent and grew stronger in the succeeding 
years 


Collective Farmd>c 

The most outstanding feature of the First Hve Year Plan was 
the effort to socialize agriculture bv means of collective farms (or 
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kolkhoz) A coUectne fann uas created b\ uniting a variable 
number of peasant holdings and obliging ihe peasants to v\ork 
the enlarged unit coUectivclv It was managed b\ general meet 
mgs of the members and b) an executive board elected for one 
^ear The government supplied it with tractors and agricultural 
machinerj’ In return each collective farm cone uded a contract 
with the government by which it agreed to deliver to the state 
all produce over and above the needs of its members and live- 
stock The 'larting of the collective farms was accompanied bv 
a drive against the kulaks for whom the government had no 
further u'e and whom thc\ wanted to exterminate The kulaks 
had the option of either volunianlv pining along with their 
poorer bieihien the collective^ or being deported to Siberia or 
«ufiering a similar fate in other vravs The peas nts as a whole 
and Dot onl> the kulaks rai<ed an outcrv against the collectives 
because the remuneration vvas verv poor and the government 
had to grant them concessions and thev also tightened their 
control over the collectives by establishing political seaions at the 
2,500 machine-tractor stations i bich at the time existed in the 
country After a tremendous effort the Sov let Gov ernment 
succeeded m collecciviztng agncultare and bv the tune the 
Second TNorld \\ ar broke out 90 per cent of the peasants were 
in the coUecuves The police was carried out with a rutMes«ness 
possible undet dictatorial systems alone Nearly two to three 
million agricultural peasants pen^hed through the process (John 
Ik Davies Visston to Moscoj; p 2ol ) 

IXDLSnUAUZATION OF RUSSIA 

The first and for that matter successive Five Year Plans gave 
an equal attention to the problem of industrializing the country 
During the years 1914 2t industry had suffered heavily factories 
and mines had been destroyed and large numbers of experienced 
workers had been killed or were in the umv Output had sadly 
dimimshed to gwe one instance that of coal was 50 000 tons ra 
19^2 in plate of 30000000 rons la 1913 Ivor only tad industry 
to be brought back to its jure war level but it was to be improved 
and expanded New plants Iiad to he built and new branches of 
industry to be created e g plants for the manufaemre of tractors 
nnd ocher machinery needed for agriculture machines and 
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raachine made tools for the building up of factories automobiles, 
aircraft chemicals etc Under the First Fne'iear Plan the 
greatest attention was paid to the development of heavy indus 
tries Enormous tractor works at Kharkhov automobile factories 
m Moscow and Gorki tractor jdants m Rostov and Stalingrad, 
steel furnaces m the Don basm fertilizer works in the Urals and 
enormous dams were created The great Dnieper dam was taken 
in hand and completed in 1935 Industry m the Ural mountains 
was increased fivefold All this involved a huge expenditure, 
which Soviet leaders poinr out is met in capitalist countries out 
of funds from outside — the plunder of colonies foreign loans etc 
—sources not available to them They claim that thev earned 
out the industrialization of the country by means of socialist 
accumulation of internal revenues and savings which meant a 
tightening of belts for all classes of the population 
Industrialization m Russia was characterized by the usual 
advantages and shortcomings of state directed woik It eliminated 
the costs inherent in a compeutue system of production and did 
not altogether destroy individual initiative On the other hand 
It never reached a high standard of efficiency and quality was 
often sacrificed for considerations of quantity The emphasis on 
heavt mdusny and comparatne neglect of consumer goods 
produced discontent among the masses and the standard of living 
could not be sufficiently improved The labour conditions in 
Russia have been criticized in respect of wages which are des 
cnbed as starvation wages This is not quite fair as expres 
sions such as sweated labour apply in particular to capitalist 
economy vvhere production is done under profit motive The 
accusation that labour in the Soviet Union is also forced or 
that It IS at least involuntary is hard to deny ii is indeed a p^rt 
of communist theory that he who does not work shall not eat 
That forced labour similar to convict labour in England and 
America exists is not denied Socially hostile elements are 
often deponed to Siberia and subjected to penal labour under 
OGPU (or Unified State Political Aditiinistraiion which could 
inflict even summarv death sentences) which is regarded by the 
authorities as reeducation With everything said for or agam't 
the Soviet system the fact stands out that Russia which was a 
poor agnculrural counfry m 1914 had made enormous stndes- 
tovvards industnalizatioti at the end of the First Fivekear Plan. 
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had at the time of the Nazi imasion nell di'ciplmed and nell- 
equipped armies, and mdunries of all descriptions supporting 
them, «o as to be able first to bring to a halt and then beat back 
and destroy the strongest war machine that had been built up 
on earth and is at the present moment, in science and industries, 
a serious mal of the United States 

THE G0\'EB\\1EXI OF THE SOS lET UNION 

Criticism on the same lines is frequently made also against the 
governniejit and administration of the USSR The Soviet system 
18 criticized not only because it had <et up an all powerful state, 
but because it is arbnrarv and oppressive It is admittedly a 
dictatorship of the proleranar but it is pointed out that it is also 
a dictatorship ocer the proletaiiat, viz of the ConiTnuntst Party, 
which u even now a minority of the population, over the vast 
masses of the peasants and workers of Russia Finallt ic is 
alleged, even the Communist Party is under the strictest regimen 
tation of a handful of leaders— the Kremlin bo'ses— who were 
simply the henchmen of Stalin 

Communist writers following Marx, at one time used to speak 
of a Socialistic State as truly democratic as contrasted with the 
‘sham deraoaacies” of the West, which, they said were pluto 
aacies or oligarchies Rusoan Communists, however, do not 
bother overmuch about the charge that their government is 
undemocrauc In the past they point out the state v\as the 
instrument of the captalistic class for the maintenance of a 
particular economic order In the age of Communism, they hold, 
it must serve as the spearhead of a class, the proletariat which 
is numencallv the stronger in soaety and m its own interests The 
immediate historical task of Communism, according to them is 
‘to destrov the whole machinery of the bourgeoise and parlia 
mentary institutions with jt and create m iis place a proletarian 
apparatus Tlie only form of proletarian dictatorship is a 

republic of the Soviets ' They, similarlv frankly admit the use 
of force and coercion in ihc exercising of governniental auihonty, 
pomting out that force is always the major weapon with which a 
ruling class meets the challenges to its authority Nevertheless, 
the communist leaders contend the Russian proletariat which 
a'one wields power in the Soviet Slate, actually enjoys greater 
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freedom that of other countries, where workers were ex 

plotted by the properued classes Freedom of the press, or of 
opinion or such other things ihev say. offer cold comfort in 
western countries to millions of unemploved workers who merelv 
desire the opportunity to seek a job The Russian people it is 
also pointed out had no liberties m the western sense in Tsari't 
Ru'sia and are in an^ case unaware of the absence of libertic 
they neier enjoted Democraa according to the communist 
leaders is a luxury of rich and powerful nations like the English 
only 

The highest political body of the USSR, is the Union Congress 
of Soiieis immcdiateh below it arc the Congresses of the con' 
tituent republics below them the lesser regional sosiets. and 
finaUx below the last named the soncts of the towns and Tillages 
constituting the primary governing units Since the Union 
Congress of Sotieis which crowns this h«ip of underlying soyiets, 
]< far too large and unwidelr a body to gorera directh, it dele 
gates Its power to a Union Central Executive Committee, and this 
in turn entrusts the practical work of government to a smaH 
body of ministers called the Union Council of Commissars 
Superficially the government could be called a demoaacy, because 
all the above mentioned bodies are elected and the firanchise la 
given to all except known eneniies of the regime Really, as is 
acknowledged freely it is nothing of the kind because only one 
party » allowed to exist the Communist Party, which hardlv 
numbers three million persons or a bare 2 per cent of the pop« 
lation The Communist Party is under the control of a supreme 
political committee of nine members the famous Poht bureau 
which may be considered as the outstanding political agency of 
the state 

The continuance of a rule by bavonets long after the conclusion 
of the anl war and the termination of foreign intervention and 
the continuance of the tactics of revolution by conspiracy, 
intrigue and incitement to disorder in a world where conditions 
were stabilizing were charges apinst which the Soviet leaders 
felt compelled to give some concrete reply ^\e shall presentlv 
discuss Jtc?« ches line of chinking taflcienced the foreign pj’rcv of 
the Soviet Government and compelled them to establish normal 
trade and, diplomatic relations with the capitalistic countnes. 
After her MmwMOn to the League of Nations (1954) the USSR. 
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siacerelj” co-opeiaied \Mth tlic West in the pursuit of collective 
security la 1936, a new constitntion cmbodjing many of the 
principles of parliameataiy democracy, including a bill of rights, 
rule of law. etc was introduced It did not. however. apprcciabU 
alter the existing svstem of government m Ruwia. and the out 
break of the Second ^^’orld W.ir m 1939 prevented an) constitu- 
tional development which might have taken place if conditions 
in the world had continued to be peaceful 

THE FOREIGN POUO OF THE SOVTET COVtRNMEST 

The deosion of the Bolshevists soon after the seizure of supreme 
political power by tliem m Russia, to sue for a separate peace 
irith the Central Poners, elicited protests from the Allies But 
though at the moment the latter’s own position was extremclv 
critical and hence the defeaion nas fraught with dangerous 
consequences to themselves, that fact alone might not have 
brought about an irreparable breach between Russia and her 
quondam allies So crushing had been the defeats which the 
Tsarist forces had received at the hands of the enemy and so 
unpopular was the war in Russia, as evidenced by numerous 
desertions from the ranks bv the Tsanst troops 'and the general 
war weariness, that even i£ the Tsarist Government had continued 
to be in power, it was unlikelv that they could haie earned on 
the war much longer, and a separate peace, for which the Tsarina 
was seaetly working, could ooi have been long delayed These 
facts were more or less appreciaied by the Allies, who resented 
the hard terms that the Germans imposed on their old allv, and. 
indeed, they msisted, under one of the terras imposed br them on 
the Germans at the Armistice, that die advantages secured bv 
them bv the Treaty of Brest LitovsL should be renounced 
The Allies at this stage desired to stand bv iheir comrades of 
the early phase of the war, but the corduct of those, who, after 
the Revolution, guided Rus.sian polirv made a cominuance of this 
pDhey impossible The Bolshevists repudiated the debts which 
the Tsarist Government owed to other nauocs, and expropriated 
without compensation the properties of foreigners resident at the 
time of the revolution m Russia The Allies thereupon, with- 
drew theu ambassadors and severed diplomatic relations with 
Russia They further dedared an economic boycott of Russia 
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and lent then support to Russian leaders such as Kolchak, 
Yudemch and others, who were fighting the BolsheMsts with a 
Mew to bringing about a White Reiolution, and occupied a 
number of strategic positions in the periphery of Russia The 
BolsheMSts fought with their backs to the wall, and the Allies 
already exhausted by their long struggle against Germany, had to 
withdraw from the scene, lea\mg die WTiite Roolutionanes at 
the mercy of their foes who neither teccned nor gaie quarter 
As soon as the Bolshe\ists gained this relative security, they 
thought of their first successes against their enemies as the 
beginning of a World Reroluiion which would stop only when 
capitahsm had been destroyed in every country of the globe 
With a view to accomplishing this they assembled at Moscow in 
1919 an mtcrnaiional gathering of communists which organized 
Itself as the Third International, called the Comintern for short, 
and which became their agency for world wide propaganda and 
intrigue The prospects for the arrival of the Communist 
Millenium seemed at first to be bright indeed Hungary actually 
went red a Bolshevist revolution was believed to be imminent 
in Italy, and every effort was made to bring Germany in line 
At the same time Russian agents began rberr work m the normal 
areas of pre war Russia’s aggression, viz the Balkans, Persia, 
Afghanistan, India, Mongolia, Manchuna, China and Japan 
After the first few successes had been scored, however, the 
onrush of Bolshevism was checked In Russia, the situation was 
critical , the collapse of the old economic system led to chaos, 
and a famine visited the land We have seen that Lenin met the 
simation by crying a temporary halt m the pursuit of a purely 
communistic policy in the economic field and inaugurated the 
so-called New Economic Policy After his death, Stalin went 
further and adopted the policy of ‘Bolshevism in one country” 
A few years afterwards the First Five Year Plan was adopted, 
and Russian energies were further diverted from active pursuit 
of the policy of the World Revoluaon to constructive work at 
home All these necessitated a change in the relations of the 
Bolshevik Government with capitalistic countries, and the hatchet 
bad to be bvTied on Ixtth sides TJte all compeHing face of the 
worlds numerous integrations bad to be recognized and gradually 
a theory of co existence” was developed But it has always been 
more than doubtful whether the doctrine has been sincerely held 
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b\ either pan% The USSR has ciUcrcd into trade and dip- 
lomatic relations Mith capitalistic countries and the latter haic 
accorded her recognition After the seizure of poMcr b) the 
Nazis in German\ the USSR co-opented in a much greater 
degree with the l^escern democraaes being admitted to the 
League of Nations membership m 1934 
The ideal of the ^\tr!d Reidution however was never lost 
Mght of or abandoned b\ the communists As Zinoviev said in 
a speech at Moscow in 1925 it bad assumed its slow and hcav) 
phase and that contrary to our earlj expectations it may take 
years to ripen The Soviet Government left the task, to be per 
formed by the Thud International (the Comintern) an 1 insisting 
on the separateness and independence of the organization claimed 
that they were not responsible for its activities The world how 
ever vvas not deceived m view of the fact that practically every 
revolution of radical import that broke out anywhere m the world 
was guided by Russian agents and financed bv Russian funds 
The Russian agents may vicll have been despatched not bv the 
USSR Government but by the Comintern but this would mt 
anil have accounted for Russun funds As the Comintern 
enjoyed no revenues the funds could not possibly have been 
supplied anywhere save from the ireasurv of the USSR 
The new policy pursued by the communists towards the 
capitalist world was twofold The object was still world rc'olu 
non but the means of attaining u had two distinct aspects The 
first was the steady mfiltration into all workers organizations of 
the world specially the trade unions with the object of capturing 
them and gu ding them along revolutionary lines This was to 
be done by the so called cell svstem and the process was called 
boring from within A cell was a small group of communist 
comrades which entered every labour umt which would tolerate 
them Thar duty was to preach the Marxian gospel according 
to Lenin \Mienever then- labour group had serious d ffcrences 
wnli iheir employers these cells found fertile ground lor their 
propaganda and with gold firom Moscow they were sometimes 
able 10 create real trouble Whether they succeeded or failed in 
V inning any jjarticular cause for the stnkers made little difference 
TO the communists They were more interested m pursuing die 
slow and heavy method to the bitter end in order that one 
day the sum of their excited pressure might be brought to bear 
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in a stupendous world crisis of their own making and in which 

the\ could not possibly fail 

The second policj may be termed direct action This was to 
foster political rctolts no matter by what party they were 
engineered with the object of destroying goternment There 
were hardly an) limits to this phase of Bolsheust activity It 
certainh me uded international as well as national war« if 
ZinoMev IS be believed He said The revolutionary movement 
m the Orient is a mighty river which is ploughing its way 
through every obstiuciion This is China Japan India We have 
already scored some successes m China and Canton reminds one 
very much of Moscow Other important centres will probably 
follow The logical pursuit of such aims could not avoid some 
form of international conflict Nonetheless a rapprochement 
between Russia and the capitalistic states took place attended 
by interraittem flare ups of angry accusation and counter 
accusation 

Four Phvses of Soviet Foreign Poucy (1917 25) 

An examination of the foreign policy of Soviet Russia reveals 
the fact that during 1917 25 ii passed through four phases The 
first phase which began with the establishment of the Bolshevik 
Government in November 1917 and went through the years of 
civil V ar and foreign mierveation ended with the treaty of Tartu 
1920 which concluded the war which Esthonia had been induced 
by the Allies to wage against the Soviet The Treatv of Tartu 
was a definite turning point and maug^irited the second phase 
which lasted till 18 hlarch 1921 when the Treaty of Riga was 
concluded with Poland and the war with that country ended 
During the brief space of a little more than a year covered bv 
this phase Russia had concluded treaties of peace and non 
aggression wifli all her liroifrophe neighbours mz Georgia 
Lithuania Latvia and Finland besides Poland as also with 
Turkey Persia and Afghanistan In the case of her European 
neighbours Russia made cessions of territory which formed part 
of the Tsarist empire acting thereby on the ideological principle 
that the reign of Communism was not over territory but over 
the mind In any case by concluding these treaties Russia sue 
ceeded in breaking the iron arcle of her foes and m progressively 
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and the capitalist world a barrier acro's which no attack from 
whateicr quarter could be launched against the USSR The 
Soviet Government sought to organize no longer on a temporarv 
but on a permanent basis their relations with the outside world— 
to reinforce by new pacts the provisions of their earlier peace 
treaties (as described above) and supplementing them with new 
guarantees Tchitchenns first achievement in this direction was 
to conclude while he was soil in Pans a treaty with Turkey 
17 December 1925 by which the two states pledged themselves 
to solve their difficulties by the machinery of diplomacy They 
agreed upon a senes of guarantees of non aggression applicable 
at all umes and covenanted upon cxphcjt pre-determincd neutra 
hty toward each other in case either of them should be involved 
in hostilities with a third power (See also below Chapter 11) 
More or less on the same lines treaties were concluded also with 
Germany (24 April 192i^ Afghanistan (31 August 1926) Lathu 
ania (28 September 1926) Latvia (9 March 1927) and Persia (! 
October 1927) The USSR s treaties with the last three states 
were supplemented by treaties among them infer se vjz between 
Persia and Afghanistan m November 1927 Turkey and Afghanis 
tan m 1928 and finally Persia and Turkey m June 1928 

The Question of the REcocMnoN of the Sovtet Government 

It was during this period that the question of the de jure 
recognition of the Soviet Government was often discussed by 
European governments As we have seen above there were two 
difficulties m the way (|) the activities of the Comintern which 
the Soviet Government refused to own responsibility for and 
(2) the foreign debts which they had repudiated Nevertheless 
the period began with the signing of a trade agreement between 
Britain and the Soviet Union Britain s example m resuming 
trade relations was followed by Germany and Italy who signed 
trade agreements with the Sonet Union m the course of the 
<ame year The promise whi/-h the Soviet had given that thev 
vvould refrain from antiBntish propaganda however give rise to 

ifficulties and in May 1923 Lord Curzon the Foreign Secretary 
of the Conservative Government issued an ultimatum The crisis 
pa^ed off m June when the Soviet gave fresh promises and with 
dr^^ two notes which Lord Curzon had characterized as studied 
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aSronts”. The glib promises of the Souer and the brilliant 
periods of Lord Cmzon's despatches were, lioueser, getting our 
of date in a world anrtotis to attain stabilization This was re- 
cognized by Mr Ramsay Macdonaid, the leader of the Labour 
party, who, on coming la power as Ptimc Minister of Britain’', 
fii'i Labour Goternment, lost no time m according official recog 
tiition to the Sonet Goicrnment (Februarv, 1924) 
Unfortunately, honcier, the question of the recognition of the 
Sonet Coiemmenr had become a pam i«ae in firear Britain, 
and. on the fall of the Labour Government and the coming mro 
power of the Con'crv wives the decision of Mr Macdonald was 
icAcised by his successor, Mr Baldwin, on the old ground of 
Comintern propaganda m the British empire, a fresh evidtiice 
of which was alleged to be found in the contro'ersul Zmonev 
letter (In the letter, whose* authctmciiv was stouth denied b\ the 
Sonet Government, Zino'iei. the Prc«»dem of the Comintern, 
had giien initructiois to the Bntuh oommijni«rs for the conduct 
of conicnumst propaganda in Britain It came to light just fne 
tlays before the general elections, and was used by the Conser 
'allies to damage the repuniion of the Labour part\ ) However, 
'Ke recognition accorded b\ the Labour Government had been 
quickly followed bv recognitions bv other governments— the Soviet 
Governtneni having promised spcciallv favourable terms to the 
first povrci lo concede it lulv got the prize, being the first to 
rccDgiii.;e ihe Sonet Goiernmeni as on 7 February Similar aciion 
followed on the pare of N'orwav (15 Februarv), Austria (25 Feb- 
ruary), Sweden (15 March), Hejaz (30 March), China (31 Mavt» 
Denmark (18 June), Mexico (4 August] and France (28 October) 
Mr Baldwin, as we have seen had refused to ratifv his predeces- 
'Or’s commitment, but he retained the Trade Agreemert of 1921 
Though Britain thus refused to recognize the Soviet Government, 
sad the USA stiU held out, the Sonet Government could com 
phment themselves on their success m this field, and they had ui> 
longer in fezj s rrwff/JfiiJ nipsf fto ihf part nf the capitalist 
states to destroy them 

On 3 March 1924. the German police made a sudden raid on 
the office of the Russian Trade Delegacton at Berlin, and a crisis 
in the relations between the two countries arose The Soviet 
Goveninicnt vigorously ptotc»tcd against this action of the Certmn 
police and boycotted the Leipzig Fui Auction and the Cologne 
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Fair The German Government paid compensation and the affair 
"as regarded as closed but Russia s suspicions were again roused 
"hen Germany signed the Locarno Agreements with the Western 
Powers The Soviet now decided that Locarno was nothing but 
an anti Russian move The object of British policy both m pre 
paring Locarno and during the Locarno Conference,” wrote the 
Izzestia, the official organ of the Soviet, “was the strategic «ur 
rounding of the USSR which was to be carried out through the 
severance of relations between Germany and Russia through the 
absorption of Germany within the orbit of British diplomacy” 
The relations with Great Britain continued to deteriorate and 
British public opinion (outside Labour party circles) became 
hostile to the Soviet Union on account of the support they gave 
to the general strike in Britain m 1926 In the following year 
the British police raided the premises of the Soviet trade delega 
non which was conjointly occupied by the Russian commercial 
organization knowm as Arcos Ltd The object was to recover a 
confidential document which was alleged to have teen stolen and 
conveved to iheve premises The document m question was not 
found but the police professed to have discovered some docu 
ments proving generally Soviet intrigues against the British 
empire The British Government seized the discovery as their 
ground for cancelling the Trade Agreemeni of 1921 Diplomatic 
relations between the two countries were restored m 1929, and a 
new trade agreemeni signed m the following year, the latter 
cing denounced after the Ottawa agreements had been concluded 
and again brought into force in 1934 


Though the Soviet Government had become critical of the West 
after Ucamo and though all along they had expressed their 
antipathy to the League of Nations, which, according to them, 
a een orged bv the western capitalist nations to destroy 
Communism the logic of faas drove them to revise their conclu 
^ns n .9, they sent a representative to sit on the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission, and three years later, they actually 
took part in the Geneva Disarmament Conference Thus com 
whl plane they caused no general surprise 

yy ^ accepted membership of the League of 

bad been a significant change of 
Europe by the seizure of power by the Nazis 
anq Met anxiety as to Hitler’s unconcealed abhorrence 
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o\er Mosul, Russia and Tuikej, m 1925 December, entered into a 
new military agreement with each other Hating thus come to an 
understanding with TurkcT, the Sotict proceeded to spread their 
diplomacy southward with a \iew to sapping the Asiatic appro 
aches to India and signed treaties with Afghanistan and Persia, 
while the Russo Turkish treat) was followed b\ a Turkish Afghan 
alliance (25 April 1921) a Turkish Persian entente (October 1921) 
and a Persian Afghan treat) (17 October 1921) 

Long before the Great War, General Komaroff prophesied 
“The East and its countries, as China, Baloochistan, and e>en 
India, are b) the will of Pro\idence destined for the Russian 
people ’ The arguments of the BoLhesists were different, but 
their policy was the same An open war with Britain for the 
conquest of India not being strategically and economical!) po«si 
bte, as u had not been considered possible by the Tsars also, thev, 
like them, adopted the policy of threats, actne or implied; only 
with them subsersne propaganda has been the chief means 
employed Again, recognizing that Indians and for that matter 
other Asian peoples were not “ripe for the proletarian resolution 
and the collapse of capitalism , the) hate earned on propagands 
on nationalist rather than on anti capnahn lines, and more m the 
interests of traditional Russian policy than to spread Commun.i«m 
The ultimate objective however, was to use the Asian nations, 
thus roused, as levers against the capitalist strongholds of the 


In China, the Bolshevists non their greatest successes in foreign 
policy, though thev were shortlived, and they had to wait for 
long till the Second World War again opened the country to 
communist influence In the hope of converting the Kuoraintang 
to their doctrines, they returned the concessions which Tsarin 
ussia a extorted from China, recognized Chinese courts, 
a an one e special rights of the maritime powers, and treated 
China— being the only European power to do so— on a footing 
of cqualit) The Chinese however, after they had reaped all the 
a vantages t ev could derive from their flirtations with Commun- 
ism. broke avvav from the Russians (see below. Chapter 9) 
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FASCIST ITALY AND THE BID FOR 
WORLD POWER 


rr\i.Y raiss Fascist 

Hamnc achie\ed her unification and independence about the 
niiddle of the last centur\ and being admitted, though rather on 
sufferance, to the rank of a Great Power Inlv had stn>en to 
attain national greatness by pursuing policies at home and abroad 
which were modelled on those of the great nations of ^\estern 
Europe, England and France She had failed to score many 
successes in any field, for while her c«a)« m democratic goaern 
nient had brought little credit to the political capacity of the 
Italian people, her imperialist adaentures had brought her but 
poor returns , while they left specially bitter memories of one 
episode—the crushing defeat administered lo Iralian arms by 
Emperor Mcnelik of Abvssinia at Adowa in 1896 
UTien the Great War bioke out in Europe m 1914, nearly all 
the belligerents could daim that ihcy fought for some great 
cause, the Germans fought for Dmlscltland, the British for the 
sanctity of international agreements and the integrity of small 
states, the French to get back their lost lands and even for 
Tavanche, and when the Americans later joined it, they waged 
a war to end all wrars, and to make the world safe for democracy 
Alone among the Great Powers of Europe, Italy maintained her 
neutrality, and if her abandoning her friends of the Triple 
Alliance was anyhow justifiable, her joining in the fray ar a later 
date was little better than sdlmg herself to the highest bidder 
among the belligerents, at the moment fighting desperately for 
hfe Enormous as were licr sacnCces in the war — with 7(X)000 
killed and 1,000000 wounded, the a>sts of war being more than 
$12,000000000 and of damages of aarious kinds amounting to 
another 53,000,000 000, and hating suffered a disastrous defeat at 
Caporetto— she was still considered by her allies as more or less a 
liability for themselres With such a record, her representatives 
p 129 
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at the Peace Conference could hardly make themselves heard 
even when asking for nothing more than what the Allies had 
pledged themsehes to give her by solemn engagements the 
premier of Italy had to whine and whimper at the Pans Con 
ference where others growled and roared 
While the Germans were mortified at the fruits of defeat the 
Italians were disappointed at the fruits of victory m both coun 
tries the ground was prepared for the setting on foot of revolu 
nonary movements led by ambitious politicians Yet it is likely 
that iese agitations which fed on the widespretd misery and 
suffering caused hy the wars aftermath would have died donn 
had It not been for the appearance m both countries of such 
men of destiny as Hitler and Mussolini whose many sided quah 
ties for leadership were matched by their passion for wielding 
power and dominance over others About the origins of the 
fascist movement and the causes of us success m establishing a 
dictatorship that lasted nearly a quarter of a century there w 
a wide divergence of opinion It is the general belief that it 
represented a Conservative reaction against the rising tide of 
Socialism which chreaceced to engulf all Italy at this time in an 
orgy of violence by means of strikes lockouts and riotous 
demonstrations The fascists themselves claimed that they 
rescued Italy from the post war anarchy that was providing a 
fertile ground to Bolshevism and not only replaced governmental 
ineptitude and corruption by efficient and orderly administration 
but reinvigoraied national life by the infusion of worthy 
ideals 

Against these views it has been pointed out firstly that such 
dictators as Hitler and Mussolim carne not from aristoaatic or 
even bourgeoise classes but from circles assoaated with Sociahsm 
and the political left and that the power that they wielded was 
derived by coupling the force of Socialism with that of National 
ism But whatever the social stratum from which the leaders 
Hitler and Mussolini sprang it cannot be denied that their res 
pectivc movements waxed m strength only as they were joined 
by the leaders of vested interests such as the army and the 
industries and that by and large it was these interests that both 
fascist Italy and Nazi Germany stood for and served As regards 
the inclusion of some socialist planks in the structure of the two 
creeds let us not forget that as early as Disraeli s enunciation of 
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‘Tory Democncy ’ the profc<!«ion of some kind of Socialism had 
been part of the tactics of conscnatism V c arc all socialists 
notv Sir Wilham Harcoiirr a Jibcnl polaiaan had said ^s 
regards nationalism, with whose force Fascism had undeniably 
allied Itself, and with which its connection alwa\s remained inti 
mate, it has to he remembered iliat the latter repudiated many 
Its implications, such as populir soscrejgnty with its corollaries, 
the doctrine of natural rights parliamentary government etc 
Fascism was a creed of totalitarianism, which Mussolini defined 
as ‘All in the State, nothing outside the State nothing against 
the State 

With regard to the fasci'i claim that they saseJ Italv from 
going Red, their opponents held that there was nothing extraor 
dinary in the condition of Italy after the war that the depres 
Sion and disturbances vshich occurred there as in all other coun 
tries of Europe were coming in the natural course of events to an 
end, that, in particular by the end of 1921 Socialism was in iu)l 
ictreat, that the menace of Bolshevism had disappeared and that 
therefore the Fascist revoluuon was uncalled for and was estab 
Iished by sheer violence In the absence of full facts and staiis 
tics in support of either argument there must be a suspension of 
judgment on this conirovcrsT But the fascist case does not 
test simply on a favourable opinion on this controversy Musso 
hm held that it was not enough to disperse the Reds and that 
nothmg short of a revoluuon could bring a permanent and 
thoroughgoing remedv to the ills from which the country was 
suffering It was his case that Fascism introduced higher eihicTl 
values into Italian life released energies so long lying dormant in 
Italians and breathed a new ^irit into the life of the nation 

THE FASCISrr STATE 

^^'hen in October 1922 following the histone march on Rome 
King Victor Emmanuel III ashed Mussolini to form a cabinet 
outwardfy fie became the had a cotKtrmtionaf government 
Bui he had become Prime Minister really by an act of fotce and 
was already the Italian dictator He soon fasatized the entire 
administration and the slate, though he still maintained Consutu 
Tional forms Fust he obliged the cowed parliament to vote him 
full powers for a year and after he had utilized the time to 
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turn all opposition elements out of office he compelled it to pass 
a law by which the party that polled a plurality of the national 
vote should be entitled to two thirds of the seats of the loiter 
house that is be transformed into the majority party In the 
first elections held under the new iaiv (April 1924) the fascists 
gained a majonty of the votes and thereupon were gi'cn 
thirds of the seats m the new chamber The consolidation of the 
dictatorship of Mussolini and the htsasts followed as a matter of 
course. Strikes to enforce economic demands were forbidden 
the press was censored muniapaliucs towns and cities lost their 
political rights and were placed under the control of appointed 
podestas seditious persons (meaning the opponents of 
regime) were put under atbitraiy arrest and indefinite confine 
menr if they were not like the young Socialist deputy Matteotu 
waylaid and murdered and all political parties except the Fas 
cist were dissolved Mussolini was given the power to issue 
decrees with the force of law and became the commander of all 
the armed forces Under a new penal code promulgated in IMI 
his person became sacred like those of the hung Queen and 
Crown Prince and any attempt on his life as on theirs became 
punishable with death 

Id 1926 the reigning Fascist party received a sew constitution 
At the apex stood the Fasast Grand Council which was made 
up of twent} outstanding party figures with Mussolini of course 
as the perpetual Chairman under the title of II Duce (The 
Leader) ^\ith Mussolini serving also as the head of the govern 
ment and all the members of the Grand Council occupying 
niinisfenal posts the connection bet‘cen the state and the party 
became as dose as in the communist system in Russia A further 
point of similarity of the Fascist party to the Communist Party 
m Rus'ia lay in the elaborate use of symbols and ritual As the 
communists had as their party emblem the hammer and the 
sickle so the fascists had die axe and the rods (in Latin fasces) 
assoaated in the days of Roman greaaicss as the symbol of author 
ity with the Consul Tied m a neat bundle axe and rods spoke 
to Italian patriots primarily of the necessity for union but also 
of the majesty of iitiar«if Rdmc 77ie memfiers of rfie party 
gave each other the fasast salute in the anaent Roman manner 
with the outstretched right arm (The wits said that was because 
they were tired of raising bodi arms during the war) 
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THE DO^A^^ALL Of FASCIST ITAU 

During 21 )ears (1922 43) the aauon ga^e the appearance ef 
being thoroughly concerted to the Fascist lt]eolog^ Actuallv 
there neier was more than a small minority of coniinced n^cisis 
(jn 1939 the party membership nas 2000(X.0) just as there 
a small mmoritv of coriMnccd anti ftcists (chiefly communists 
and democrats) The ranjonty of the p oplc simpK adjusted 
themselies to the new regime they accepted Fascism but vert 
not fascists When the crisis of Italy s tmasion arose during the 
Second \\orld \\ar the latter refused to run risks in order to 
defend the Fascist Goiernmcnt which sirapU disintegrated as i 
result of the landing of the Allied forces m Sicils July 1943 On 
25 July 1943 the Fascist Grand Council repudiated Mussolmis 
leadership and the king appointed a soldier to succeed him In 
September German paratroopers rescued and esmblisherl him a« 
head of a republican Fascist Party a moic intended to split 
Italian loyalty rather chan to re establish Fascism Eighteen 
months later he was m the ullage of Dongo on the shores of 
Lake Como attended b\ his adsisers and bodyguard Around 
them the Rome Berlin Axis collapsed in fire and rubble 
About Mussolmis last momenis a statement appeared on 39 
April 1943 in Vmta the Italian communist newspaper oter the 
Signature of one Colonel Volcno who cbimed to base execu 
ted Mussolini He says that by a stratagem i e by telling 
him he was going to liberate hun and that he was taking him 
to his son Vittoiio whom he bad already liberated he induced 
Mussolini with whom was his mistress Oaretta Fctacci to 
accompany him in a journey by car to a place he had already 
selected for ihc deed The rest in his own words as follows 

“There I slopped ibc car and told Mussohm not to lalk 
saying I imagined I had heard a noise and was going to 
imesugate I got out and walked to the end of the walls 
Get into that comer I said “Though he obeyed promptly he 
appeared uneasy but stood with his back to the wall at ihe 
place I indicated Peiaca came and stood on his right 
Suddenly I pronounced sentence— “By order of the General 
Command of the Liberty Volunteer Corps I im instructed to 
render justice in the name of the Italian people 
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Mussolini was terror stridden Pctacci threw her atcRS round 
his shoulders and screamed ‘He must not die ’ 

I told her ‘Get back if jou don’t want to die with him’ 

She jumped away From a distance of three paces I shot 
fire bursts into Mussolini He fell to hu knees, his head 
slightly bent 

Then it was Petacci’s turn ” (Henry Gibbs, 

Borroited Time, pp 49 50) 

DOMESTIC POLICIES OF THE FASCIST STATE — ^THE CORPORATIVE STSTE 

During the fascists’ fight with the socialists one Edmondo 
Rossoni organized what were called “Fascist” syndicates by con- 
verting into fascist unions such of the socialist labour unions as 
were willing to cooperate m the sttu^le agtimst the socialists 
Rossoni was a syndicalist, but he rejected ^Ia^x's doctrine of 
class warfare and accepted the capitalist class as a necessary 
factor of production He abo wanted that representation should 
be based on economic units of occupational (lasses rather than, 
as prevailed everywhere, on geographic politicly] units 
The fascists adopted these ideas of Rossoni but, in conformity 
with their totalitarian notions, warned that Rossoni’s employees' 
syndicates should be balanced by employers’ syndicates, and that 
all kinds of syndicates should be subordinated to the state They 
insisted on a close partnership of employers and employees to 
the end of sustainmg society and state by an uninterrupted flow 
of production By a law of IS>26. thirteen Oinfcderated fascist 
syndicates, six of employers, six of employees, and one of mtel 
UctwaU, were given legal status All thirteen ntre put under a 
minister of corporations (who, at least at first, vvas Mussolini him 
self), and to them belonged the sole right of drawing up collec 
tive contracts between the two production partners Strdees and 
lockouts were alike forbidden, and conflicts between employers 
and employees were rcferrablc to speaal labour courts, from whose 
decisions there was no appeal A Chaxtci of Labour that followed 
defined the rights of labour in a fairly liberal spirit It forbade 
employers to work their men more than eight hours a day or six 
days a week or to discharge them on the score of illness or military 
service It also obliged employers to contribute to the insurance 
of their men against accidents illness, old age. or unemplovment 
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By these measures the state began to take on a ssndicahsc or 
corporaure structure In 1928 the clecionl law entitled the 
thirteen syndicates with political functitms each would nominate 
patlutnentaiy candidates to be passed upon and appro\cd b% the 
Grand Council of the Fascist Party before a general election In 
JP30 the thirteen syndicates were reformed and coordinated as 
corporauons under a General hascisc Confederation of Industr\ 
headed by a state minister of corporations In I9j4 a National 
Council was created of Deputies from the lanous corporations in 
order immediately to advise parhament on economic and soaal 
Jegislauon and eventually to suppbnt parliament as the law 
making body of the realm 

•niE UTZRAN ACCORD AND THE CONCORD VT WTHI THE POPE 

One of the most outstanding achievements of the Fascist Got 
ernment was the bringing to an end of the fiftv rear old quarrel 
between the Italian State and the Pope Not exceptionally reli 
gious Mussolini was anxious that religion should be enlisted for 
railicr than against the sute On his side the reigning Pope 
Fms XT without being an advocate of Fascism nantctl to end 
a conflict which was to nobody $ advantage The two parties 
accordingly came to terms by signing an agreement at the Pope s 
second palace at Rome the Lateran on 11 February 1929 accord 
mg to which the Pope renounced his claims to Rome and 
acknoviledged ir as the capital of the Kingdom of Italy and the 
latter in return agreed to the creation of a separate state to be 
called the Vatican City which was to be under the complete 
ownership and suveicign jurisdiction of the Holy See Siiiiul 
taneously with the signing of the Lateran Accord a Coocoidat 
and a finanaa! agreement were concluded between the Papacy 
and the Itahan Govermneat The Catholic Church was accepted 
a» the sole religion of the siate which undertook to maintain the 
already assumed obligation of paymg clerical salaries The Pope 
was to appoint the bishops etc subject to the oindition that no 
appointee should be an aenve opponent of the Fascist Govern 
men: Civil as well as religtova marriages were to be vahd m the 
eye of the law The Pope received a sum of approximately 
SIOOOOOOOO as an indemnity for hu temtonal renunciations 
The Accord and the Concordat survived Mussolini s downfall 
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and were embodied in the Constitution of the present-dav 
Republic 


MUSSOUJa’s FORHCV POUCY 

Rhodes, the Dodecanese, Corfu 

As soon as he assumed the reins of power, Mussolini re\ealed his 
purpose to bring about a thorough reorientation not only of 
Italy s domestic policy but her foreign policy as well He had 
been established in office only a few months when he reasserted 
Italy’s claims to the Greek islands of Rhodes and the Dode 
canese Though Italy was in occupation of the islands since her 
conquest of them during her war with Turkey in 1912, the 
question of their permanent ownership remained open, and 
Greece expected that they would be eieniuallv restored to her 
That was because in 1913, Premier Giobtii had emphatically re- 
pudiated the idea of ‘ annexing territories of Greek origin”, and on 
29 July 1919 a convention had been signed between M Venizelos, 
the Greek Premier, and Senator Tmoni, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, by which 12 of the islands were to be ceded to Greece 
On the other hand, full Italian sovereignty over the islands had 
been recognized m Sec^" Treaty of London, 1915 and this was 
confirmed by the Treaty of Sevres, 10 August 1920, while the 
Greek cause suffered eclipse on account of the disasters m 
Anatolia followed by the fall of Venizelos from power, etc (sec 
above, p 17) In any case, Mussolini emphatically repudiated 
what some of tus predecessors m office had said or done, and 
laid all doubts as to Italy’s resolve to hold on to the islands at 
rest by organizing Leros (one of the Dodecanese) into a fortified 
naval base and Rhodes into a povserful military stauon 
With the same highhandedness, as we have already seen (see 
above, Chapter 5 — Greece), Mussolini in retaliation for the 
alleged murder on Greek soil of four Italian members of a boun 
dary-dchmiting commission, bombarded the Greek island of 
Corfu, defied the League, to whom Greece had appealed, and did 
not leave the island till, at his suggestion the Council of Ambas 
sadors took up the case, they erventually awarded to Italy the 
indemnity which he had demanded Mussolini’s handling of the 
affair, from beginning to end, was expressive of the new spirit of 
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boldness that he claimed Fa<asni had introduced into the 
nation’s general attitude to the world at large though at this 
time It was tempered bj caution At the «tinc time it wis an 
ominous indicauon of his rtsohe to <Id the utmost to strengthen 
Italj s position in the IMcditonaRean which the fascists hid 
already begun to designate as our sea ’ 

Fiume as-d Aib-asu 

The next tnodent in which Mus<oImt figured related to Fitirrc, 
which as we haic seen (see ibosc Chapter S — Yugoslasia), after 
being set up as a Free City, had been acquired by Italy as i 
result of an agreement signed ssith hugoslasia on 27 January 
The acquisiuon of Fiumc signified a sircngthenuig of his 
AtLriaiic position and control of the Adriatic an arm of 
the Mediterranean laid cntelopmglv along the eastern coast of 
Italy was an indispensable preljtnmary to an enlarged Medi 
terranean role It was because of the same reason that Mussolini 
listened his attention on the Adriatic coastland opposite Italy, 
Albania We hate seen how Italy tirrualiy establish^ 3 prorec 
torate oter the country, and escniually, in April 1939, intaded 
and conquered it (see abo\e. Chapter ^ 

Fravxo-Italws Recattons 

The relations between France and Italy before the Great \\ai 
were to say the least strained for a number of reasons the most 
important being their mutual rivalry m the hfediterranean It 
nss mainly due to this that Italy bad aligned herself with the 
Central Powers m the so called Triple Alliance As wfe have seen 
Italy joined the war on behalf of the Allies in the hope o£ getting 
some rewards as promised to her by the Allies by the Secret 
Treaties of London She faded to get the entire booty because 
of President Wilson’s objections on the ground of self determma 
tion Though Britain and France supported her ca<e at the Peace 
Conference Italy thought that they did not do so strongly 
enough and her anger oa the score was specially directed against 
France, whose voice had generally prevailed at the Conference 
After the Peace Settlement, Italy was thus placed at an anoma 
lous position, she was a strong critic of that setilemeut, though 
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she was a MCtot nation and a member of the League o£ Nation' 
By and by she took up an atotude of distinct unfriendliness, if 
not hostility, to France, because the htter was a strong upholder 
of the Versailles Settlement, and to France’s allies in Eastern 
Europe, not only because they were France's allies, but on many 
other grounds which we shall examine presently 
The relations between Fiance and Italy worsened after the 
fascist retolution democratic France was naturally an anathema 
to totalitarian Italy Besides, the fascists complained that oppo 
necits of then regime found a ready asylum in France, and many 
Italians, not only anti fasasts, migrated to that country in search 
of employment and were encouraged by the French to become 
naturalized citizens. (The French view was that the emigrants 
were forced upon their country and that they included many 
professional aimuials) The fascists, because they had rc'iled 
their democratic predecessors m office for their failure to assert 
national claims, had to shout louder, use stronger language, hurl 
worse threats and act lery boldly while pursuing national aims 
of foreign policy They had to rake up old claims, such as or 
Corsica Savoy, Nice Tunisia, sbotr greater determination in pur 
suing old policies, eg trying to make lialy, according to them a 
prisoner in her own sea—ibe Mediterranean— its mistress, not 
hesitating to quarrel e'en wnh friends eg England, if ihev 
thought it was necessary for them to do so eg by raising the 
issue of Malta and generally to cany on a ceaseless nene 
racking propaganda at home and abroad in support of their 
claims 

Apart from ideology and psychology, there were a number of 
concrete usues, on which France and Iialv had their differences 
and which we may deal with at some length The first and fore 
most was Italys insistence, which, after Mussolmis advent, she 
was determined to back up with action that EVance must fulfil 
the Treaty of London of 1915 m letter and spine We have 
already seen that Italv resented what she thought was Jack of 
support by France and England to her claims in the Adriatic 
cxiasdand under the terms of the treitj It was no doubt Presi 
AetA VviHcffi’i. 'whscK ♦.¥.•& ’i.ict’AWj 

which *he thought was vital to her safets as a Mediterranean 
state Mussolini thought he found definite proof of French 
complicity in the plan to rob Italy of the promised territory m 
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the attempt made by France after Vcrsulles to push tiie nsc of 
YugoslaMa m terms of men and tnoncA and in French hosnlit) 
to Italj's Albanian policy In the opinion of \Iussolini, France 
had no tital interests, histoncal, geographical or economic m 
the area, and he concluded that France was minocmring to 
enarcle Italj in Itah’s own natural sphere in order to cheek 
Italy's growing power and mflucucc in Europe 
Another cause of Itah s cmliittcnncm against France arising 
out of the Treaij of London was over the fulliicneni of ArticU 
13 of the treaty, whercbv Italy had been promised equitable 
compensation m the dent of France or Great Britain increasing 
iheir tcrritortes m Africa at the expense of German} Bj the 
Treaty of Versailles. Great Britain and her dominions took most 
of the German colonies, v%hile France took AUace Lorraine, and 
smaller concessions outside Europe and Itals alone got no m 
crease to her poor cojontal possessions After much haggling 
Italy obtained the cession of Jubaland from Great Britain in 
192S, but from France she got nothing except some unimportant 
‘rectification” of frontier lines through uninhabicated wastes 
which, added to some more land handed o\er in 1936. (see below), 
still amounted to, as Mussolini later told Eden, ‘half a doren 
palm trees in one place, and a strip of desert which did not con 
tain a sheep m another’ This was a rankling sore, which drose 
Mussohm to seek an empire in Abyssinia, and lay at the root of 
all the troubles in his relations with the Western Powers 
Behind it ivas the great question, which Mussohm uas eter 
afterwards lo keep on asking, and he once put m telling language 
a» follows ‘As soon as the British hate sated themselves with 
colonial conquests, they impudently draw an arbitrary line across 
the middle of the page in the Recording Angel s book, and then 
proclaim ‘^Vhat was right for us till yesterday is svrong for you 
today ” Englishmen could only point out that, even though 
the USA had forbidden iromigiation, the population pressure 
argument in favour of colonial iniperialism did not apply to Italy, 
stho far from encouraging emigration to relieve such pressure, 
was actually rn need of more popalaiion to resettle the last 
stretch of temtory between Naples and Rome, which, once 
poisonous swamps had been icclaimed by the draining of the 
Pontuie Marshes But with England s own glorious example m 
acquiring a worldwide ernpire, Italy a new cntiani m the field 
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asked ^\hy what was sauce for the gander could not be sauce for 
the goose Mussolini said “\Ve are hungry for Jand, because we 
are prolific and intend to remain so” 

Tunis was an old sore, which kept on festering, and preiented 
better Franco Italian relaaons from growing up It was French 
occupation of Tunis m 1881, whidi by shattering Italian hopes 
o* expansion in North Africa, had been largely responsible for 
Italy’s adherence to the Triple Alliance In 1896. a species of 
Con\ention was arranged to secure, under French regime, the 
‘Italianity’ of the Italians in Tunis, their institutions and their 
children , but Italy complained that these rights were gradually 
whittled away by tarious decrees During the Great War, in 
tvhich France and Italy were co-belligerents, the French showed 
greater regard to the principles underijing the 1S96 Convention, 
giving facilities for the mobilization and embarkation of Italians 
to join the Allied forces But, as the wars end was in sigbb 
France (on 9 September 1918) denounced the Convention, and 
followed this up by issuing a decree which made the acquisition 
of real property practically prohibitive to Italians and by another, 
in 1921 against which Briiam joined Italy in protesting and 
which imperilled the biithiight of 130000 Italian residents of 
Tunis 

Italians strongly resented these blows The Italy of Mussolmi 
refused to accept these conditions as final In 1935, as the result 
of the talks that M Laval the French Foreign Minister, held 
With htussoUni during his visit to Rome, a concession of further 
Territory in Africa considerable in extent though of small value, 
was made by France to Italy in suppleraemary and final redemp- 
tion of her pledge in the Treaty of London At the same time 
a settlement was arrived at whereby children born of Italian 
parents in Tunisia before IW5 should retain Italian nationality, 
and those born m the ensuing twenty years should have a right 
of option These concessions did not entirely please the Italian 
dictator who told Eden that he * had yielded to France 100 ^0 
Italians in Tunis”, besides complaining about the barrenness of 
the land ceded by France Mussolini also objected to Frances 
alleged desire to bar Italy’s “reasonable and logical aspirations 
at Tangier as a participator on equal footing with Britain France, 
and Spam m the international zone— Italy basing her claims on 
her position as a Mcditernnean power and as a signatory state 
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to the Act of Algeciras He refused to recognize the \alidity of 
the new statute concerning the international status of Tangier, 
"hich had been worked out by Great Britain, Fr.incc, and Spam 
m a conference to which Iialv had not been inMtcd In 1928, 
howeier, these pouers intitcd Jtalj to share in the Internationa] 
goierninent of Tangier 

Italy’s Poucy towards Eastern El rope 

There were se\cral reasons wh) Itah’s cacs were turned to 
Eastern Europe We ha\e alrearK Healr with Italy's resol'e to be 
the Ti»$tTCss of the Mcditcrranein Sea. whicii she considered to 
be her own sea, and how this led her to seek to control the coa<t 
lands of the Adriatic, an arm of the Mediterranean laid envelop* 
ingly on her own eastern frontier This induced her to establish 
a protectorate over Albania, wiih the result that the so called 
Nettuno Convention concluded with Yugoslavia m 192-1 was 
jeopardized With Yugoslavia, indeed, a lasting settlement was 
difficult Jo arrive at. because, as «e have seen (Chapter ^ 
Yugoslavia), fundamenially, the relations betviecn Yugoslavia 
and Italy were the same as those which had cTistcd between 
Serbia and Austria Hungary, the role of the latter now being 
played by Italy Again, in historical perspeaivc, Austria Hungary 
may be looked on as a remnant of the old Hoh Roman Empire, 
which had held Italy in fee for centuries on end The policy 
which Mussolini followed towards Yugoslavia and for that matter 
, the other Succession States of the Hapsburg monarchy, viz his 
attempt to develop an Italian sphere of influence in the whole 
Danuinan region would ihus appear to be but the natural reac 
tion to the whole history of Italy In any case, barred in the West, 
where, as Mussolini explained, national states had been definitely 
formed, to vvhich Italy could send only labour, the export of 
which too might be prohibited or restricted any day, “the lines 
for the possible expansion of Italy lie towards the east’ Finally, 
fierseCf occupying a posioun mirfway between a revisionist and 
and atm revisionist power, Italy fell sympathetic to Austru, Hung- 
ary and Bulgaria, who smarted under the Versailles system, 
and formed a Woe consisting these states, which faced ihe 
French conUolled Little Entente States After the historic enemy, 
Austria Hungary had been laid bw and all ‘Italian soil" at long 
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last “redeemed’, Italy could not ha\e left it at that and pursue 
a passite role, because that would hate meant a static policv 
which would put her at the mercy of whateter future etents 
might befall the newly created states which had succeeded to the 
place of the fallen Austro-Hungarian empire 
With regard to Eastern Europe, Italy could hate followed cither 
of two policies (1) attempt to keep under subjugation the ex 
enemy states, i e follow a policy similar to the one France was 
folloAving towards Germany and (2) help their economic and 
social reconstruction while ensuring the security of the Adrianc 
seaboard which contained, at Cattaro, the key position to the 
naval mastery of Italy, in other words, place the Adriatic and 
Danubian region under a sort of economic hegemony of Italy 
Mussolmt adopted the latter policy, which had favourable reac 
tions on Austria and Hungary, but encountered opposition from 
Yugoslavia, backed by France Mussolini attempted to counter 
act this Franco Yugoslav move by concluding commercial and 
friendship pacts with Yugoslavia, which, however, proved dead 
letters This was one of the contributory factors of the Franco 
Italian tension, dealt with above Connected with his policy of 
bringing about the siabihzauon of Eastern Europe was Musso- 
lini’s desire to establish economic friendship with Eussia As we 
have seen, Italy was among the earbest of the capitalistic nations 
to accord de jure recognition to Soviet Kussia which he believed 
was coming back to normalcy Thereby he also assured him«elf 
of the preservation of the communications from the Black Sea 
and security in the eastern Mediterranean He followed this up 
by encouraging and finally securing a network of reciprocal non 
aggression and arbitration pacts between Russia Turkey, Greece 
and Italy The Italian Government proceeded to fortify the 
Dodecanese island of Leros m the Aegean and with the organiza- 
tion of Rhodes as a military station — the Treaty of Lausanne, 
1923, having given Italy full possession of the Dodecanese group 
A pact of friendship, a trcaiy of commerce and twenty eight 
secondary agreements were concluded m 1925 with YugosHvia 
Thereupon France and Italy entered into a competition with 
each other m winning the graces of the Little Entente States 
The latter should have preferred to build up a Danubian bloc 
independent of outside influences, but their mutual differences 
and divergences of interests ruled this out Fading this ihcv 
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liked to multipl} their igrcemcnts with ihc Grcit Powers as a 
guarantee against the cxcJusiie hcgcmonv of 'tn\ one of them 
Thus M Benesh followed up ihc Fnneo Czccho'Jo' ik treaty of 
25 January 1923 b\ i treaty with ItaU in JuK Inh however 
desired a monopoly of friendship iMth the Luile Entente States 
and in 1924 she had a 'light adiantage oscr trance since «he had 
concluded treaties with Uith Czcchosloiakia and "^ucoslavia 
while the Janet had definitcK succeeded in her negotiations with 
one of them onh uz Crechoslotnkia In I9’6 France scored a 
success in signing a treats «»th Riimann bi uhicli she rccog 
nized the «eizure of Bessarabia ba Rumania which Russia re 
fused to recognize hah was concerned to keep on good terms 
with Russia and 'o her tccogmuoii of Rumania? action was 
withheld till 1927 Meanwhile the Locarno agrecinems had been 
signed in 1925 and considered ba the SoMct as a western mo\e 
against themselics had produced some worsening of Franco 
Russian rdations 

In 1925 France negotiated an agreement with ^ugoslaiia to 
which she desired the adhesion aI<o of Italv but the latter 
refused to collaborate and the treaty was initialled finally on 11 
Norember of the following year Italy now began to pursue her 
forward policy m south eastern Europe much more iigorouslj 
In 1926 there was a fapprochetnent between Iialy and Greece 
Whose mutual relations were strained since the Corfu bombard 
meni o£ 1923 Italy al«o helped Bulgaria who was always in 
difficulties with her neighbours on account of IMRO actnities 
in various ways— notably in raising a loan for refugee settlement 
for which she had af^eaJed to the League of Nations In Octo- 
ber approaches were also made to Hungary suggesting an out 
let on the Adriatic for Hungarian export trade though these 
laid her open to the accusation that they were mspued by the 
desire to outbid Yugoslavia who had made similar proposals 
to Hungary Yugoslavia howeter continued to be conciliatorv 
till the Signature of the Treaty of Tirana between Italy and 
Albania (27 November \92£) revealed Iialys firm resolve to dotni 
nate that country and made it impossible for her to ignore the 
danger which she was exposed to by Italy s Adriatic pohq 
From now on she complained with some jusufication that Ital> 
was intriguing at other Balkan courts with a new to making 
things difficult for her in her relations with the latter and even 
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of an attempted encirclement In April 1927 a treaty o£ aibitra 
tion and amity was concluded betiveen Italy and Hungary 
Yugoslav politicians even thought they saw the hand o£ Italy m 
the intensification of the terror campaign launched by IMRO 
The calm reception by Greece of the Treaty o£ Tirana and the 
rejection by the government which succeeded General Pangalos 
of the agreement that the Yugoslav Government had concluded 
with him respecting the question of providing a Yugoslav Free 
Zone in the Greek port of Salonika were also looked upon with 
suspiaon by Yugoslavia 

The Alto-Adice (South Tirol) Question 

By the Treaty of Versailles Italy had acquired not only that part 
of South Tirol (Trcntino) which was inhabited by Italians but 
the northern part which was inhabited by a quarter million 
Germans Her representatives it the Peace Conference had pro 
mised that the language and cultural institutions of the German 
minority m the region would be respected Under fascist rule 
Italy forgot these pledges and introduced a policy of forced 
Italiamzatton The fascist justification was that taking advan 
tage of the leniency of former administranons Alto Adige had 
become an active cenffe of German irredentism Local autonomv 
was first excluded by the erection of the whole tertuoty into one 
province Bolzano The Italian language progressively replaced 
German first m the courts and all public services including rail 
ways banks and water gas and electric works and then m 
schools Most of the former offiaals were replaced by non 
German speaking Italians After l$^4 even kindergarten instruc 
tion had to be given in Italian with the result that children were 
deprived of any effecuve education 
Such measures led to repeated protests from Austria and Ger 
many Mussolini replied to them with denials and even threats 
‘This IS the last time I shall speak on the theme said he on 
3 March 1928 next time I shall let acts do the speaking He 
declared that the Fascist Government had adopted in the pro 
nnce of Bolzano the same policy as in the ninety two other pro- 
vinces of the realm and that Bolzano shared with them the 
same rights and duties *lt is time to say that all further Brenner 
manifestations arc useless and hurtful Today we make 
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u known to the Tirole^e to the Austrians and to the world that 
all Italy with her dead and her liting stands at the Brenner 
Austria was worried b^ the tenor of Mussolini s speech and m 
1930 signed a treatj of conciliation and arbitnnon Gc^man^ had 
alread\ done so m 1926 and even after Hitler came to power did 
nothing to help her racial comrades under Italian rule 
Strangely enough Italo-German friendship grew m spite of In 
han oppression of the German mmorit> in Alto kdige It rcalK 
indicated that a regrouping of the European powers was in the 
process of taking shape ItaK was drawing away from France 
Poland and the Littjc Entente and becoming mcreasingU friend 
Iv towards German\ Austria Bulgaria Hungary and Turkea 
It recalled too plainh the pre-war diai<ion of Europe into the 
Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance Powers But before the 
oew alliance sastems were to haac definite cr'stallization certain 
etenis took place to which brief references are necessary 

Tke Four Power Pact 

sum Italy had definitely ranged herself on the side of the 
tetisionist states and against France her sister Latin country 
On the ninth ananersara of the March on Rome (1931) Musso 
lioi adaocated a reaision of the Peace Treaties both in the interests 

the Central Poisers and of Italr In I93'> Foreign Min ster 
Drao Grandi proclaimed the urgency of a terrnoiial redistnbu 
non in North Africa Reaisionism gaae Mussolini a common 
platform with German\ the foremost reaisiomst povser and h s 
aims m 1933 were therefore to restore Cermant as quickly as 
possible to a position of equality with other Great Powers and to 
loosen the bonds bemeen France and the Little Entente Po\ers 
and Poland When the Brilish Prime Minister Mr Ramsat 
Macdonald after presenung a plan of disarmament which bore 
his name to the Disarmament Conference at Geneta paid a Msit 
to Rome (18 Maxdi 1933) Mussolmi presented to him at the 
seadrome of Ostia a plan of peace in the 'hape of a Four Power 
Pact Ic embodied fcis 'aew that a trustworthy pier between the 
four Great Powers of Eurc^e (England France Germany and 
Italy] either in respect of the maintenance of peace or with regard 
to their armaments was likely to be aUe to atert another world 
war more effecutely than the League of Nations which was 


10 
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\Kiated by being based on the pnnaj^c o£ die equality of all 
nations Whaieser might hate been his monte®* its 
b) France, e\en for the purpose of considetal-iQti, create 
culties for her in her relations with Poland ^tid 
Entente countries The latter suspected that ' 

abandonment of her allies by France and her collaboration ffi 
Germany and Italj in a policy of treaty rensioP France ers 
was not anxious to bate the German cuckoo lA the nest of « 
OUT! security, and, unwilling to reject the proposal outiig 
suggested important modifications of the draft As 
Rome on 7 June 1933 it left treaty rctision in the hands ® * 

League, and, m other ways, it was rendered so innocuous i ft 
at the last moment Germany almost refused to be a party to 
Polish amour propre was grasely hurt at one Great Power, 
Poland (Poland was always scry touchy on the subject) not being 
asked to be a cosignatory, and all her anger wf» tiow tuincd at 
Ftauce, while t±ie Lu.de Enteace Suw, ptofesting to be content 
with the final draft still remained with the feeling that thes ha 
been let down The posnnc outcome of the Four Power Pa«> 
therefoit, was an maease in the pesnge and stature 
Mussolini, who was now placed in a better position for realizing 
his partKular plans and pobetes 

The Anschluss Question 

To the idea of the Anschluss, le the union of Austria and 
German), Mu^solmi had early expressed his definite hosulit) 
Addressing the Senate on 25 Maj 1925 he h®d said 'It H 
not admissible Italy will neicr tolerate such a blatant \iola 
tion of the Treaties The annexation of Austria to Germany 
would incitase the territorial and demogiaphic strength of 
Germany, and that would present us with Ae paradoxical situa- 
tion that the sole nation which would so merrase its strength, 
making itself the strongest bloc in Central Furope would be 
no other than Germany It would be a frustration of the 
Italian ticiory’ As a contributory measure against Anschluss 
tendencies he intensified the policy of financial aid for ibe 
establi'hmcnt of an economically independent Austria During 
the regime of the Christian Socialist Premtef, Dr Engelbert 
Dollfuss Austria became xirttially a ptoicciorate of Italy, since 
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Dollfus«, anxious to maintain the indcpcndcnLC of his countr), 
made it a depcndcnc) of Ital), which was the price Mus'olini 
demanded for his support When, on 25 JuK 1935, the Ausirnn 
Nazis murdered Dollfuss, Mus<o]ini prompth dcspuclicd three 
Italian duisions to the Brenner Pass, and for the moment Austrn 
"as <aied from annexation to Nazi Germany In i9iS when the 
international situation was altered, the Duct; made the best of 
what was an unpleasini surprise and acquiesced in the German 
absorption of Austria 

THE LA\AL MUSSOUM PACT A\D Tilt STRLSA COVFERENCE 

Irompdiatelj after Ixei' liear J935 M LaAal the french horeign 
Munster, set out for Rome held cofiAcrsttions with Mussolini, 
and signed a pact with him, nherebt agrttment was reached 
between the two parties on a number of outstanding questions 

belieted he had succeeded in building up a haciti Front 
<ts a prelude to further negotiated agreements, which should 
prevent Musvohni from joining the Nazi camp in the final show 
down which many people in Europe were considering as not far 
off ^fussolini, howcAer, AAa$ hnrdlj pleased with the paitrv 
concessions which LaAal had made, and rightly or wTongly, thought 
that LaAal had assured him of a free hand in Abys'inia, the 
conquest of which he had already resoUed upon 
A few months afterwards. Germany liaving m the meanwhile 
repudiated some of the vital clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, 
imposing restrictions on the armed forces of Germany, and France 
having lodged a protest with the League an extraordinary meet 
ing of the League Council was summoned and as a preliminary 
the rcpreseniatjv es of Fiance Great Britain, and Italy met at a 
Conference at Stresa lo consider what attitude should be taten by 
the three powers lo the new situation So great was their anxiety 
TO present a common front to Germany that the British and 
French representativ es at the conference, by a conspiracy of silence, 
refnined from raising before the ftafians tor a thorough discus 
sjon the question of Ahyssmia, which bad been hanging as a 
thick black cloud ov er all then heads for a pretty long tune and 
was about to burst into a blindutg stco-m m vvluch the reniaming 
moral values of the avilized Eun^iean nations besides the 
material interests which they valued most were hkeiy to perish 
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The story of that and the rest of Alussolini’s dictatorship belongs 
to a later chapter 



ClL«>TOt IX 


CHINA AND JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS 
TILL 1941 


CIIIW \ND — \ CONTB^ST 

0\ the e\e of the Japanese aggrc<sions in Minchiiria (to be 
discussed in the next chapter), the contrast* between China and 
Japan— the one a giant and the other an aihicic— wert, m tmnv 
tc'pects that dcfernnn'’ rclrtnc militirs strength a* great as 
they vere amazing One of the largest among the world s state*. 
Chtna «as the most populous coumn. of all — with nearh -*^2 791 
069 inhabitants, or about a fifth of the worlds total population 
Chtna boasted that her ci'ilizaiion was the oldest and the best 
in the world, and, for centuries, the occupant of the throne at 
Peking claimed that he was the Son of Hcasen The unfortunate 
realit), howeter, was that at least for a century she had no 
central goternment worth the name which fact had been taken 
full adsantage of bs many western nations and that they had 
robbed China of saluable prosinccs and revenues, subjecting the 
people in their respective spheres of influence to little better 
Than colonial status and to humiliations and sufferings that 
beggar description Japan who by the side of the huge laud 
mass of China, looks sorncihtng like a fess of the latter s offshore 
islands and had a very much smaller population— something 
like 72,000 000 souls -and had had a little Uste too of the brutal 
might of the West, had, however, quickly mastered the science 
and technologv of the western nations, and counted as a great 
power, joined the cithers m despoiling and oppressing China 
However, reeling at the heavy blows of the imperialist powers of 
the world, the collapsing body of the hu^ giant had, as if bv a 
miracle, of late shown unmistakable signs of coming to a new and 
vigorous life A national moTetnent, aimmg at unifying the 
country, dn'mg foreigners, and modernizing Chinese life 

and goiernment, had begun, and already attained an appreciable 
measure of success 
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DR SU^ YAT SEN AND THE KUONONTANC 


Tlie principal leader of the Chinese national movement was Dr 
Sun Yat Sen who as a >oung man had organized a societv in 
Hongkong known as the Kuommtang (Nationalist Party) His 
early efforts were unsuccessful and in 1895 he had to flee succes 
sivelj to Hongkong Japan Honolulu and America busying him 
self with stirring up the Chinese emigrants in these countries 
In 1896 while m London he was decoyed into the Chinese 
embassy m London and was saied from being carried away by 
the agents of the Chinese Imperialist Government none can sav 
where only by the intervention of Lord Salisbury who had 
demanded that he be set free immediately It is interesting to 
note that Swami Vivekananda who was at the time m London 
was gravely perturbed at the news of his detention inside the 
Chinese embassy and felt happy when he was released A few 
days later Swami Vivekananda s younger brother Sri Mahendra 
nath Datta happened to meet him at the British Museum where 
both had gone for study and had a brief talk with him It i* 
probable that the young Chinese paniot had heard of Swattii 
Vivekananda 8 mission m the West and felt the inspiring influ 
ence of the great apostle of the Orient 
The Kuomititang counted us supporters among the intellec 
tuals of China specially in the student classes and was also 
strongly supported by the Chinese emigrants in the United States 
the East Indies and the Malay Peninsula The Revolution of 
1911 which was brought about by the constant boring from 
within of the Kuomintang and other secret societies brought the 
old imperialist organization to a state of collapse with the further 
result that the provinces became virtually autonomous le they 
were governed by the leaders who had taken the initiative in 
organizing the revolutionary societies or were in command of 
the levolmionary armed forces At a conference of the delegates 
of these provincial leaders summoned to meet at Nanking by the 
Shanghai junta the group then dominant Dr Sun Yat Sen was 
elected Provisional President Meanwhile the Throne promul 
gated ti TA'H c-sWM'/.W/OT. ot a Vjy/e vf/i. v.T.vrrt4 

Shth kai as Premier On February 1912 the Manchu rulers 
abdicated tnd t mandate was promulgated establishing a repub 
1 can government under Yuan Shih kai Thus at this time there 
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were mo go^cmmcnis cadi claiming to rcprc'cm Oic 
Eieatually they accepted a compromise, the Nanking ^ ^ ‘ 
Assembly accepted Yuan Shih-kat as ProiisKinal President nh 
he in turn accepted the Prov.swnal Constitution drawn up at 
Nankin, and the capital ttas moted to Peking. 

Aganatt the strong protests ot the Nankins National Counc h 
kuan, tiho pUnned to mount the throne as Emperor, nego 
«uh the Four Poucr Group the Kcorsaniaalion loa 
525,000.000 By heasiK bribing ilie pidiamiiatinans le 
hiin.df elected full President, instead ot 

and promptly issued a mangle “"“■'"'jf’” p„s.nces 

members of Parliament Thereupon. C r^nft-flcncv 

declared their independence and formed a Southern ‘ . 

(April 1916] Before he could do further mischief, howe 
(I„L 1916) L. Yuan hung, as Vice President, suceeeded o the 
Presidency, nith Tuan Chi )ui ot ihe .knhnei fanmn 
Peijang Militat) Part) (the ' Antu" 

Ktiomintang parliamentarians led b% Dr 

the ntdttarj^arty on the quest, on «1 Chtnas ^ 

on the ground that this would gne the . (hemsehes 

tt, On^^lO May ,9,-. the H'-re^o^n^l and mans 

locked out of the house when the) ,j .. The Parliament 

of dtem were badls ha^od »> 

retused to consider the tessdnn^^ disnnssed. and the President 

lias teorgamaed. to 1- Tmgt.ng was appoutted 

had to comply On “ ^ compelled the President to 

Preiniet The militarist . ..fusing to sign the disso 

dissohe the Partoment. a 

Intion mandate, resign. • Germany (14 

tcappoinied P‘'”‘“ l, ,„,g„ed his office, and Feng Kao- 
August 1917) Prn>‘ j„„u„ „f ,he “Anfu” clique. 

Chang, '«>>'> became Ptes.den, Tuan ruled a. 

“ „rdKra,o! for smeral months w.diout any patl.amen. 

SPLIT BETWTEN north AND SOUTH 

bMtnes«cd a complete break between the Kuoram 
The next )ea^ Peking Government The Northern militarists 
tang an parliament composed of their own tools, known as 
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the Tuchun’s Parliament, which assembled in August and elect^ 
ed Hsu Shih Chang, a close friend of Yuan Shib Kal, as 'Piesi 
dent. The southern leaders refused to recognize the Peking 
Got ernment, and set up a directorate of seven members to form 
the Southern Constitutionalist Gorernment” Almost imtte 
diately war broke out between the two "governments”, which 
continued fruitlessly for about a year In 1919 the Southern 
Government took the first step to gam recognition from the 
powers by demanding a pro rata share of the customs surplus 
In July 1919, an agreement was reached, and a share of the sur 
plus was released and credited to the Canton Government Mean 
while a country wide protest was being organized by the student 
community against the Peking Government's negotiations with 
Japan for loans, which amounted to V 200.000.000 ($100,000,000). 
and were put to unfair uses, and against their acceptance of the 
Shantung Award at the Treaty of Versailles The student move- 
ment reached its peak m Shnnghai. where an anti-Japanese boy- 
cott was organized, and gave a great stimulus to the nationalist 
movemrat of Dr Sun The Kuommtang henceforth expanded 
m numbers, organizers were sent into schools, and the wtitings 
ot Dr Sun were published in immense Quantities and cuculated 
among the students Soon afterwards, and as a result of Dr Sun’s 
ahiance with the students, the Kuommtang underwent a radical 
change it beaime uncompromisingly nationalistic, everywhere 
anti mihtansr, and anti feudalist, but not yet anti foreign 

n ortunate y, however, quarrels broke out among the southern 
leaders, many of whom objected to Dr Sun's ami feudal ideas, 
and Dr Sun was compeUed to flee from Canton The Kwang- 
tung faction hwever. soon succeeded m regaining control of the 
I T Canton >n 1921. was able to 

establish himself there The important revenues of Kwang 
rung, of which Canton ,s the capital, were now at h.s disposal, 
and his movement henceforth gamed steadily m strength and 
influence In April, he was elected 'President of the Chinese 
Republic . but. once again, he was compelled to flee from Can 
ton, as the civil go'ernor of the city objected to h.s ant.feudvl 
polices, and lesolted Thu marks the end of one period of 
Knommrang h.s.my «>' P«>y aga.n remrned 

lo Canton m I92f. it had begun all,a„pe nith the 
communists 
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an\< IN niE first worid "ar a\o tiie te.\ce conferl-sce 

^^eha\e non to turn our nitcntion to the Covcrnmcni of North 
China nherc as ne ha^e <ccn the Anfu cliqui. hid been rc 
established m poncr Tins group wi» ihic to continue in oft cc 
largelj- through a senes of Japanese loans knonai as t e 1 “ i 
haia loan^ As we haic seen the Northern Goiirnment rccoL 
nized b\ the powers as the Goaernmcni of Uiina had declared 
war against GernianN but for financial d.mciilties and discords 
among the leaders they could take little actnc part m tic 
struggle In 1915 Japan took adsantage of the Mtiiition an« 
pre'ented China with the so-called Twenta one Deman ('cc 
Icbiv) China however gamed a little from this lining up wit 
the AUics she cancelled the Boxer indemnities due to Ocr 
many and was permitted to suspend the pavmcnt o * ^ 

due to the Allies China <ent an able delegation to the Pea 
Conltrenre at Pins tcptastntmg bi i .lrani;t but chataamme 
anomaly both the Peking anil the Canton Goamimcnts 1 
mailt a tigorous ilemand fa the .ilistaclion of China 8 nal onal 
nt damaslanch ns the restoration ,o her of the Gerinan 

properties in Shoniung the 2hincs?^""tL 'abolition 

the ivithtliavral o£ foreign troops from Chinese sou 
of eonsular jurisdiction larifl “ an, 

leased tertiio'rie. and .he testorotion ^ the 

settleraenB "*°"„„?rnot he done because by agree 

Shantung properties fa 

men., *.,h I»P“ » ' „„ ,he score a. the Peace 

promised to m the possession of these 

Conference and Japan v ^ Versailles and m 

holdings China boycott of Japanese goods was 

1919 a the Lee Seulcment 

instituted China ma 

she becanie a comam the offensive Shantung 

treaty ^ treaty with Germany the German 

clauses and m German extraterritorial prni 

share of the Boxe ^ significant breach had thus 

I?: rdVr^he wall of foreign rigb.- m China 
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CHINA AND THE WASIUNCTON CONFERENCE 

Japan made some attempts to adjust the Shantung dispute, but 
her conditions were unacceptable to China However, a result 
of the Washington Conference (see below, Chapter 10), Japan 
agreed to icstoie the former German holdings in Shantung to 
China The Chinese question loomed larger at Washington 
than any other except possibly that of disarmament By the so 
called Nine-Power agreements the signatories promised to res 
peer the sovereignty independence, and territorial and adromis 
iratne integrity of China to give China an opportunity to deve- 
lop a stable government, to maintain the principle of equal oppor 
tunity m China for the commerce and industry of all nations, and 
to refrain from taking advantage of conditions m Chma to seek 
special privileges that would abridge the rights and piiMlegst 
subjects or citizens of friendly states Japan continued to 
concvlmory, and while refusing to cancel the agreements of 1915 
entered upon no new or marked aggression Even m 1927 28 
when there were anti foreign agitation and civil war in China 
and when she acted vigorously and seemed to be entering upon 
a new advance in Manchuria, she was much more careful to res 
pect Chinese susceptibihues than she had been so long 


DONIESTIC ROUTICS OF THE NORTH 


It may be recalled that the Northern or Peking Government wa^ 
headed by Tuan CKijui (of the "Anfu” clique) as Premier and 
Hsu Shih Chang as President Being the internationally 
recognized Chinese Government, it was much more than the 
Canton Government, the battle ground of rival tuchuns or mill 
tary governors of the provinces In 1920 the outstanding war 
lords were Wu fu, his titular superior, Tsao K’un (both 
belonging to the ‘Chihh” military group) and Chang Tsoin the 
master of wealthy Manchuria In the summer of 1920 these three 
united to drive Tuan and the "Anfu” leaders out of power, and 
seized control of the government whose authority, however, did 
not extend outside the walk of Peking In return for Japan’s 
promise to support him m annexing Shantung province Chang 
prevailed upon the President to order the Chinese dejegation to 
compromise with Japan on the Shantung railroad issue Uu 
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rcTcaled the plot and declarmfi- war against Chang defeated him 
and drote him back into Manchiim \\ u now posed as th» 
national savour and strove to restore the situation as it hid been 
m the days of the parliament of 1913 Hsu resigned the presi 
denev to which Li was reinstated and the National \s<eiiibK 
was recalled to Peking Thus the last officers on whom the entire 
touimy had relied were put back into power 
Chinese unin however was still a long wa% off In the parl.a 
mem factions wrangled for control c.ah.nets were formed and 
dissolved and above all there were insurmountable financial 
difficulties Tsao Nun in a bid for the presidency spent immense 
totalh.,!: 0>cr SI 000000 (Me^ m bnbms timbers of 
P.=«d™ L, fled »nd Tsao Kun ® 

the pKitdeacr tn Ottobitr In the follomng vaar (19.4) « and 
Chaag renttted the.r ~ar «u -a. drfbated and Tsao Kua 
oustad «us rasmts »e,c due to thb drfmton of oae of ht, 
sabardtnates Ftng buhtnag the sa-call^ Christ, an genrral 
Mho was a protrstan. Chnsmn and the balk "I*”'”™' P">- 
fr,.ed the Lwie faith Chang and Feng called bud- Taan 'o 
poster as Chief Erect,., >e (no. Presidco.l Toaa ms, ed 1> Sun 
Fa, Sen to attend a Reorgamratton Conference in Pekmg for the 
ostenstbl. pntpose of establnh.ng the untfintton of China Dr 
Sun nppa, en.lv has.ng -eadted an under, tandmg n „h the 
Anfu party for comperatton even thonjh ,t possthls meant 
suhordmanon of the Kuonuntang to Pek.ng teachd Ttenn.n on 
3 December but was taken tU and seas unable “ 
further ttU -H December He d.ed at Pek.ng on 12 March 

'’’ig and Chang could no. a>o[^ate any r^ore successfnllv 
than lhang and Fku and Feng atded bv the defect.on of one of 
Cbane, general, compeUed Chang ro renre again to Manchuria 
Chanv Tsolin eliminated the traitor eatlv in 19>6 and uniting 
hi, fora, svid. those of h.s quondam enemy \Vu P ei fu recosered 
P k Feng fled to Moscow and Tuan to Tientsin and the 

„ j„_r Tsao Kun was released from custody but he 
former President as j 

ptomptlv resigned the preaidemrs- On 2 December Qang and 
^ rnber of other generals formed the Northern Military AJli 

\. insmueclf as Commander m Chief u who was at the 
ance vnth niiuscii. . u j i 

in the region of Hankow seeras to have had no particular 
nk and vyas dearie outmanoeuvred by Chang who on 17 
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June 1926, proclaimed himself with great ceremony as the Dicta 
tor of the Chinese Republic 

GROWTH OF COMMUNTSM IN CHINA AND SINO-SOVIET RELATIONS 

Dr Suns death strengthened rather than weakened the Kuomin 
tang He was a man of iision, but not a great organizer, and, 
after his death, he was recognized as a national hero and his 
influence increased He left behind him a “will ', a message to 
the people of China which became Mrtually a religious testament 
Briefly, it consisted of three prmaples — ^Nationalism Socialism, 
and Democrac) Pending the uniflcation of the country, the full 
realization of democracy was to be postponed, and dictatorship 
by a single party the Kuommtang was to be substituted At his 
death his party had a right wing and a left wing, the latter being 
dominated by the communists In the carrjing out of his inis 
Sion Dr Sun had recencd considerable help from SoMCt Russn. 
which had meanwhile surrendered most of the pmileges acquired 
at the expense of China in the Tsarist days Stalin had more 
over sent him an excellent adviser, one Michael Borodm and an 
able strategist, General Galen Borodin found that the baste 
problem in China was one of organization and he promised to 
secure arms and ammunition from Soviet Russia on easy terms, 
together with a corps of military and civilian experts to aid in 
reorganizing the party and government along Soviet lines Boro- 
dins proposals were endorsed at the Congress of the Kuomin 
tang Party in January 192 '^ which also admitted the communists 
to the Kuommtang 

Shortly after this on 31 May 1924, China signed an agreement 
With the USSR whereby the latter gave up her cxtraterntornl 
rights in China, remitted the unpaid balance of the Boxer 
indemnity promised not to make communist propaganda in the 
country and to restore hlongolia to China By another agree 
ment, the Chinese Eastern Railway m Manchuria should 
continue to remain under the joint control of the rwo states until 
China could redeem it with her own capital In 1924 the 
\\’hampoa Milmry Academy was established along lines devised 
bv Borodin and Soviet military ofScers were invited to tram the 
Nationalist forces Great quantities of military supplies of all 
Linds were furnished by the Soviet Government — mostly without 
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any payment by the Chinese On 23 May 1925 the Central E\e 
cume Committee of the Kuommtang which »a> dominated by 
the communists, adopted a resolution stating that the Kuomin 
tang would not co-operate further with the goiernment then in 
Peking and that the only government with which it could co 
operate was Soviet Russia 

The communists using their familiar tactics of hnring from 
within, fomented labour troubles in foreign owned enterprises 
which further accentuated anti foreign feeling— a dominant note 
of Chinese history for over a century On 30 May 1925 the 
British commanded police of the international settlement .n 
Shanghai fired into a crowd of students who hod gathered before 
the police station to demand the release of their comrades arrest 
ed for agitation m connection with a strike in the Japanese owned 
cotton mills Ann foreign and speoally anti British feeling 
spread like wild fire over China Aggravated by a skirmish 
between Shameen the foreign settlement in Carton and the 
Chinese an nnii British boycott was instituted which was part 
cularly effective in the south 

THE LtrOMINTANC DRIVES ^ORT1^W'ARD 

Dr Sun ^ at Sens mantle fell on General Chiang Laishek, the 
then principal of the Whampoa Military Academy Though an 
earlv member of the Kuomintang Chiang was comparaiivelv 
little known up to this time His early life is rather obscure 
he seems for some time to have been engaged in banking busi 
ness m Shanghai later to have gone to Japan to study militarv 
science and then to Soviet Russia to study in a military academv 
attached to the Red Amy During Dr Sun s lifetime Chiang 
Kaishek was not a significant figure and he did not have any 
important post in the party counals He remained quietly at 
work training his cadets for the coming struggle but although 
he was the principal the Whampoa Miliury Academy was under 
the control of Russian advisers and Borodins approval was neces 
sary in all questions of policy In 1926 Cluaiig who had become 
Commander m Chief of the Nationahst Forces made an attempt 
to throw off the connol o£ the communists which after sonic 
initial successes failed Chiang was constrained to make a recon 
dilation with Borodin who promised him on conditions dictat 
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ed by himself, military assistance in the launching of the North 
ern Expediuon which he projeaed Chiang agreed to ha'e 
Russian military adiisers to participate in the war, and rcceite 
immediately 20,000 rifles, ample aramunilion, field pieces an 
aeroplanes, and the promise of further supplies from Vladno- 
tok as soon as they could be obtained 
In the summer of 1926, the march to the north began 
triumphantly, and by the coming of winter, the Nationalist forces 
led by Cbiang droie Wu P’ei fu idio Honan, and, soon after 
wards, practically eliminating him, ssere in pos«cs5ion of the V<w 
ban cities — Hankow, Wuchung and Hanyang — and the Kuomin 
tang agitators denounced the unjust treaties, the foieign mer 
chants and the Christian churches, schools and hospitals as 
‘ impeiialistic ’ They also oigaiuzed labourers and peasants to 
make exorbitant demands on employers and landlords, and m 
some places notably m Honan and Hupeh, a rirtual reign of 
terror began By March 1927 the Chinese forces bad taken o>et 
the British concessions in Hankow and Kiukiang, and the north 
ern mditaiists, alarmed, had put themselves under the direction 
of Chang Tsolin to siem the oncoming flood if possible On 24 
March, nationalist troops entering Nanking, savagel) looted 
foreign dwellings and killed a few foreigners 
These excesses, which were committed mostly by the coraniu 
nists with the express purpose of discrediting the Nationalists, 
created dissensions among the Kuomintang Withm a few weeks, 
however Chiang Kaishek set up a government at Nanking and 
denounced the radicalist leaders and their excesses By the 
autumn of 1927 the anti communist reaction was m full swing, 
and Borodin and other communist leaders were ousted from Wu 
han In December 1927 a conference of the leaders of the Kuo- 
miniang was held at Shanghai to try to heal the breach but Jt 
came out strongly against the communists, and ordered the clos- 
ing of Russian Consulates in and the expulsion of their staffs from 
nationalist territories The Nationalist Government severed all 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, 14 December 1927 
In 1928, the Nationalists, reorganized under moderate and con 
servative leaders, began a new northward advance Chiang Kai 
s'hek led, in co-operatioii ■wnii Teng Vn Yrnimg and '£ en Msi ^an 
In June, they entered Peking Chang Tsolin was killed by a bomb 
as he was retiring into Maodinria, and his son, Chang Hsueh* 
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liang known as the \oung Mirshal made his peace with the 
Nationalists and was gi\cn a place on the chief council of the 
Nationalist Go\crnmeni The Nationalises moted the capital 
from Peking (now renamed Pcipmg — Northern Peace ) to Nan 
king and in October «ei up an administration reorganized to con 
form to Dr Sun kai Sens pogramme On 6 July 1928 the three 
national commanders attended a celebration organized in the 
W cstern Hills near Peking and announced to the spirit of Sun 
Vat Sen that ihej had carried out the task he had commissioned 
them to prforra 1928 to I9a0 were years of great progress but 
in 1930 Yen and Feng resoltcd against Chiang The latter with 
the assistance of Chang Hsueh hang defeated them Paradoxi 
cally enough it was no longer China s weakness but her growing 
strength that exposed the country to nttack by foreigners-not 
the VVestern Powers who had been weakened b) the war but 
bv Japan to whose story wc now turn 

JSPAN TILL Tltt WASlDNCTON CONFERINCX 

In 1963 a hundred and ten years after Commodore Perry entered 
3 ]apaiie.s haibour «tth an impressi.e squadron c£ ivar VKsel. 
and o-aining his guns on ihe opposite coast frightened the Japa 
nese Goiemiiieni praciically to open their country to trade and 
intercour.e viith the -West Japan compnses much the same area 
-some 141 000 sq miles-as she did then The area and the 
landscape still remain the same but Japan since then has under 
gone a metaraoiphosis that has urought a ret olutionary change 
m eierything that aSects her life-het goiernment her social 
and economic organization her culture and outlook on Ihe world 
The interiening years are Sued with momentous eients and 
deielopments which include the famous Meiju Restoration (1867) 
Ihe phenomena! growth of Japanese indusirie. the mtroduenon 
o« a modem consiiniiion and the growth of the Japanese empire 
leading to the recognition of Japan as a Great Power and pla, 
ing by her of a conspicuous role m world politics In the dosing 
teiis of this period-duiuig the Second Woild Wnz— Japan 
contended for a time on more than equal terms with the 
miEhnett of the tSestem nauons making ihem reel at the hard 
blows she administered them and carrying her victonons arms 
far and wide— m China South east Asia and indeed as far as the 
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boideis of British India — ^tdJ, overpowered and o\er-exhaustei, 
Japan had to oivn defeat and surrender to her enemies — the 
coup de grace coming from the annihilation of two of her most 
prosperous cities by atomic bombs hurled on them by the 
Americans 

The expansion of Japan began shortlj after the Meiju Restora 
tion By 1874 she had established a legal claim over the Rjaikyu 
Islands and in 1878 occupied the Bonin Islands Then came tim 
considerable wars — one with China and the other with Russia 
The Treat) of Shimonoseki (IS9^, which closed the Sino-Japansse 
war, required China to itcogmzt the independtnce of Korea, to 
cede the Pescadores, Formosa and the Liaotung peninsula, and 
to pay an indemmty It was a revelation to the world not onl) 
of the relative strengths of the two nations but of the changed 
situation in the Far East It showed that, while, at the hard 
blows received from the West, China had attempted to defend 
herself by going deeper into her own shell of orthodoxy, Japan 
had mastered the saence and technique of the West which she 
was now using against China and could use later against the 
Westerners themselves In the eyes of the Western nations, there 
fore, the positions of China and Japan were now reversed, and 
they felt that China, whose weakness was fully exposed by the 
war lay at dieir mercy while Japan, whose strength as also ambi 
tions they now first fully sensed, had taken her place with them 
as a factor in world politics Russia quickly reacted to the situa 
cion, and aided by France and Germany, intervened to get the 
Liaotung peninsula, "'hich Japan bad acquired by the treaty, to 
be retroceded to China Her motives m thus ostensibly coming 
to the rescue o£ China became cleat when, not long afterwards xn 
1898, she obtained a leasehold of the territory which she had 
forced Japan to give back to China In 1902, Japan and Britain 
concluded the Anglo Japanese alliance as a means of checking 
Russian expansion m the Far East 

The Rus'o Japanese war of 1904-1905 was not a mere episode in 
the duel between the two countiics for domination of the nch 
and, for both of them, strategically important Chinese province of 
Manchuria, or for getung a free hand for cutting out for them 
selves further sizable slices of the luscious Chinese melon — ^hither 
to considered as a privilege reserved for the Western nations onlv 
It was an epoch making event. Japan's resounding victory rever 
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berated throughout the world it astonished the ^\est and 
thrilled the nations of the East so long sufTenng under western 
exploitation and thraldom Its concrete results were that it 
awakened Asia and gase her peoples the promise of a new life 
and belter times Unfortunate!) for Japan it also showed herself 
as a serious ns al to the USA which under the impenabsi 
President Theodore Roosescll had launched upon an expan 
sionist piogramnie The latter determined to keep the newly 
rising Asian nation in its place intersened to suggest the holding 
of a peace conference in American territory at Ports 
mouth m New Hampshire By the terms of the treaty con 
eluded there on 5 September I90 j Japan acquired sub 
ject to Chinas consent Russian rights m the Liaotung 
leased territory part of the Chinese Eastern Railway 

in Manchuria and Russian owned mining concessions m 
Manchuria The southern half of the island of Sakhalin was 
ceded tn Japan Russia acknowledged Japanese paramount rights 
in Korea and also granted to her fishing nghts in Siberian waters 
In the Treaty of Peking I90a the Chinese confirmed the Russian 
cessions China opened her Manchurian ciues for Japanese resi 
deace and trade Japan secured the right to maintain the mih 
tary railway she had built from the Korean border to Mukden 
She organized the South Manchuria Radway Company to own 
and operate the railways m Manchuria and to derelop mines 
and other concessions iong the right of way The rights thus 
obtained were augmented by treaties signed m connection with 
the Twenty one Demands described below In 1910 Japan for 
mally annexed Korea 

Japan entered the World Wat on the side of the Allies and 
mvested Tsmgtao the principal to™ m ihe Geitnan leased tetri 
lory of Kiao-Chiao It fed on 7 November 1914 and was imme 
diately brought under her adnumsttanon Japanese warship 
cooperated with those of the Entish m chasing Admiral son 
Spec s ships and ulumatcly sinhing them off the FalMand islands 
The Marshal! Pelew Carolme and Mari^ne islands were cap- 
tured At the Peace Conference at Pans it was decided m spice 
of Chinas protests to gi>e KiaoChao to Japan The former 
Gerrnan islands north of the Pacific were also gwen to her as 
League of Nations mandates MeanvThile in 1915 when the 
powers in Europe were passmg duoogh a most critical phase of 
11 
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ibe war, and ihe issue seemed to be iincertam, Japan, whose 
prospects in China were not at all favourable m case Germany 
won, thought It fit to utilize the situation, created by her recent 
victories against the Germans, to strengthen her position in China 
She sought to do this by presenting to China, a co-belligerent, 
the so-called Twenty one Demands The latter were ranged in 
five groups, dealing with (a) Shantung, (fcj Manchuria and Eastern 
Mongolia, (c) the Hanyephing Company, (if) an engagement that 
China would not cede any harbour to a third power The fifth 
group was not at first made public but was presented confiden 
tially as wishes It included the appointment of Japanese as 
advisers in pohtical, finanoal and military matters, the priority 
of Japanese capital m railways, harbours and mines m the pro 
vmce of Fulcien opposite to the Japanese possession of Formosa , 
and other important pomts Cbiaa had no option hut to accept 
the demands when they were pressed on her under tlireat of the 
use of force, and signed two ueaues implementing most of the 
demands — one retacmg to Shantung, and the other to Mongolia 
and Manchuria By the latter the leases of Port Arthur and 
Dauen as well as of the South Manchurian Kniltvay and the 
Antuog Mukden Railway were extended to $9 years, and Japanese 
were accorded special privdeges residennal, commercial, agnail* 
rural and industrial However, as the result of informal discus 
sions between Japanese and Chinese delegates at the Washington 
Conference (see below. Chapter 10), Japan withdrew many of the 
demands hsted in the fifih group viz the preferential rights re 
garding Japanese advisers, etc The agreements relating to the 
Kwangmng Peninsula (another name for the Dairen territory), 
South Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia remained in force 

AIMS A^D MTinODS OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Eier since Japan was transformed into a ‘modem” state, her 
policy has been one of unceasing expansion at the expense of her 
neighbours, speaally China and the method employed by her has 
been almost unvaryingly force mafeure Fair minded Japanese 
do not deny this fact but they us uall y justify it on the ground of 
necessity, that is, as dictated by the needs of self-defence, and 
even Japan’s mtegrity and mdepcndence It has further been 
argued that only by followmg the policy and using the methods 
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diat she did could Japan become or nin recognition as a Great 
Poiver She certainly was a good student of the imperialist 
powers of the West and she not only learned lessons from them 
but put them to practical use thoroughly and rather too well 
B) studying the methods which the British had followed to forte 
the door open for their exploitatioo in China, Japan not onlv 
learned how she could escape a like fate, but reaped profits in 
China by following the same methods herself Pretty early, also, 
she reahzed that if she did not “forestall” Russia and other west 
ern nations, the latter would finish off China, and not only leait 
nothing for herself hut menace her own independence 
With regard to Korea, which was a bone of contention between 
China and Japan, it has been pointed out that its strategic posi 
non— as a “dagger pointed at the heart of Japan —made the 
question of its control a matter of life gnd death for Japan 
China, who was its titular suzerain, could not present it &om 
being occupied by Russia, wbo had in iS84 undertaken to reform 
its army and was bringing pressure to bear upon ns goiernmcni 
for the grant to her of the use of Port Lazarofi Korea also pro 
duced a \ast quantity of rice, which japan needed, and by 1894, 
when the Smo-Japanese quarrel deselop^ into a war, 90 per cent 
of Its foreign trade was sMth Japan Chinas weakness was 
demonstrated when soon after the end of her war with Japan, in 
which she had to cede to the latter the peninsula of Shantung 
Russia forced Japan to retrocede the territory to res rightful 
owner and then got it leased out to herself Thereupon ensued 
a scramble among the other Western Powers for obiaming for 
themselves “slices of the Chinese melon”, and, most ominous of 
all, Russia’s steady infiltration into China’s northern province* 
specially Mauchuna Japan’s war with Russia was but the ine\i 
table consequence of western, and particularly Russian, aggres 
s2on m China and the latter’s domesuc difficulties 

Japan, who resembles Britain m being an island and a natal 
power, could rnr, any more t han the latter, turn a blind eye on 
wb^ iM-pipenei au. tba c'snnaRn*. tJbaA “ot, 

Britain maintained her mtcgrity and her position as a great 
European power by adopung and judiciously alternating her two 
pobcies of "blue water” and “the old system” of maintaining a 
balance of power on the contment But to Japan the latter 
method of maintaining her power was not open as there was no 
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balance of power in Asia and as, so long as China remained 
ireai the namral doininant power in Asia was Russia Japan 
beat Russia in 1904-05, but could not do so sufficiendy. and 
Russia quickly resumed her old poliaes with regard to Chma 
Not only she retained a posmon of paramount significance m 
North Manchuria, but she pushed a project winch would put 
much of Nonh China under her influence by making a protector 
ate of Outer Mongolia Japan who was anxious about the success 
of her railways m Manchuria felt ’^he must have an understanding 
with Russia A pohucal convention of July 1907 pledged the two 
states to respect each others rights atxruing from agreements 
wth China and to recc^ize the independence and territorial 
integrity of Chma and to "piescrve and defend the status quo” 
A secret agreement pronded for a division of Manchuna between 
them and for the speaal position of Japan m Korea and of Russia 
m Outer Mongolia Another convention signed on 4 July 1910, 
declared that should the sr<t<u$ ^uo be threatened, the two state* 
would deade on steps to be taken to protect it A secret article, 
directed primarily against the United Sutes, provided for com 
mon action should the Far Eastern interests of Japan and Russia 
be threatened Under these circumstances, Japan formally annexed 
Korea in 1910 

The collapse of the Tsarist power m Russia, the engrossment in 
and enfeebling by the World War of the other European powers, 
and the internal disorders m China enabled Japan vasdy to 
strengthen her position m China bv the presentation to her of 
the Twenty one Demands and by her gains ar the Peace Settle 
ment But the growing strcngdi of the Nationalist forces m 
China now aided by the Russian Communists, who had their own 
motnes which were viewed with suspicion by Japan for doing 
so and the growth of the power of the United States, whiclx had 
vast stakes m China into the most powerful nauon on earth, 
posed new problems for Japan At the Washington Conference 
1921 22, Japan had to beat a temporary retreat before the united 
front presented there by the Western Powers, led by the USA. 
against her policy in China, and, as we have seen above (see also 
below. Chapter 10) she had to make a number of conces- 
sions to China and also agree to a restriction on her capital ships 
strength 

From this time and till about the spring of 1927 Japan followed 
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towards China the so called “friendship policy”, which was parti 
cularly associated with the name of Boron Shidehara, minister o£ 
foreign aSairs during the latter part of this period Evidence of 
this new attitude towards Qiuio was seen m Japans withdrawal 
of her troops from Shantung and Hankow, the closing of her 
post offices throughout China , the remission of her share of the 
Boxer indemnity, which was to be henceforth u'ed as a special 
fund for Chinese educational and culmril work and her reluc 
lance to use force to support her position in China With the 
coming to office of the opposition parij, the Seijukai, under ns 
leader, Baron Tanaka, in April 1927, however, there was a leicr 
sal to the old pobey, which came to be called the positive poll 
cy’ This was revealed m the sending of two njibtary expeditions 
to Tsinan, Shantung, in the summers of 1927 and 1928 (see below) 
and m a more vigorous assertion of Japans special rights in 
Manchuria (see Chapter 10) This policy re^sulred in serious 
fnction with China, a damaging anu Japanese boycott and was 
severely criticised by Baron Shidehara In July 1929 the Mmseito 
party again came into power and Baron Shiclebaia once again 
became foreign minister The new governmepi proclaimed that 
Japan's policy towards China should be revised and that Japan 
desired “the coexistence and common prosperity of the two 
countries Baron Tanaka had sent troops into Tsinan in 1927 
(as has been vrated above) ostensibely for the protection of the 
lives and properties of the Japanese residents there which, he 
said, had been endangered by the Nationalist forces which were 
then mardung against Peking and, m doing so would shortly 
pass through Tsinan Both Peking and Nanking had protested 
against this, and the latter, moreover, stated that the Japanese 
troops interfered with the advance of the Nationalist forces to 
wards Pekmg On account of an anti Japanese boycott, these 
troops were withdrawn but, in the following ye^r, (1928) when the 
Nationabst forces made their second northv\ard drive, Japan 
again sent troops to Tsman On May 1 both Chinese National 
ist and Japanese troops entered Tsinan, and on 3 May, they 
began to fight with each other, resultmg in a heavy loss of life 
and property Both governments reported the matter to the 
League of Nations but, on 28 March 1929 an agreement was 
signed between the two parties, and the Japsn^se troops were 
withdrawn 
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PARTY potrncs AND FOREIGN POLICY 

There is not much difference between the programmes o£ the 
political parties m Japan and there is not much genuine democra 
tic feeling among the people as a whole However, at this time 
the Mmseito party headed by Baron Shidehara stood for a 
more conciliatory policy with respect to China than the Seiyukai 
party headed hy Baron Tanaka To credit particular policies to 
particular parties and their leaders is, however, to oversimplify 
the factors that have shaped Japan's foreign policy The deciding 
factor m governmental policy in Japan has often been not the 
ascendency of this party or that, but the intensity of pressure that 
the military leaders have on pariicular occasions exerted on the 
government nominally installed in power Japan has a long tradi- 
tion of militarism Under a feudal system the samurai were one 
of the privileged classes, they were the architects o£ the Imperial 
restoration In (he constitution which Japan adopted in 18S9 
the emperor was given absolute control over the military (Articles 
II and 12) The denial of the supreme command to the popular 
agencies of government perpetuated the special position of the 
military services and continued the dual government of feudal 
Japan The services had Uie right of private access to the 
emperor The muiiscec of war and the minister of marine were 
required to come from the services, and the resignation of either 
could bring about the downfall of a government The services 
were able to dictate the terms on which a new government could 
be formed Closely allied with the mditansts were reactionar\ 
groups opposed to liberalism representative government, popular 
suffrage, labour movements social reforms and international 
CO operation 

Tlie economic factor exerted an almost equal influence on 
governments The phenomenal development of industries and 
trade had brought greater and greater profits to the zaibatsu (the 
name given to some great ' families’ or combines who dominated 
all largescale enterprises in japan) but it had not gready improved 
the living standards of the masses By 1920 the population of 
Japan was 55 million — an increase of about 85 per cent in 65 years 
But industrialtzation'’and trade did not improve conditions enough 
to raise the standard of hvmg subsuntially This was particular- 
1 true of the peasants, who remained at a low subsistence level 
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Further industnalization and greater development oE trade vrere 
required to create a better life for die masses Immigration of 
the surplus population into countries where it could move into 
for fining sure etnplovment ihe most imponant among iviiich 
ims the United Slates iirtuallv ended with the passing bv the 
American Congress on IS Rfay 1924 of an immigration la'v 
excluding Asiatics — the culmtnaoon of a <enes of anti Japanese 
laws that had been passed bv Paafic coast States begmning in 
IS93 To improie the economic condinon of the masses Japan 
needed a period of peace whidi should enable her to cut down 
military expenditure and adopt sound poliaes that might in 
vigorate trade and ihi» was what the Minseito goiemment 
attempted to give the country dunng the vears of their power 
1929 31 But the miLiarv leaders who under the consntutioD 
enjoved a speaal status and xscre onlv too readv to strike at 
parliamentary govermnenc had an aJtemanse plan war which 
would put themselves in control of ihe state and resulting in 
annexation of Chinas nch protmce of Mancbiina if not some 
others too would solve the problem of mass povertv and un 
emploTraent 

F^SaSM D. JVPIN THE COSQtXST OF MlXOaUlK 

It IS now generallv admitted that the conquest of Manchuria and 
setnng up of a puppet slate Manchukuo there by Japan in 
1931 32 m dcCancc of die League of Naoous and public opinion 
all over the world came in the wake of a senes of inadents of 
Sino-Japanese clashes in that oountrv which were both proroked 
and capitalized by the mdiiansts in Japan They did so with 
the deliberate purpose of oienhrowing civ iL.m and pailiamentarv 
rule in Japan and converting her into a Fasast State which 
might be then insmimenc for the unplementatiDii of unpenalisnc 
poliaes which they advocated Parliamentary government in Japan 
as in Italy and Qermanv the two important European States 
wherr Fssasjxi /xuird s magesix^ sod ir» thnye ad ko? 3 weak 
plant with shallow roots The causes of its overthrow here were 
partly the same as those whidi were operating m many European 
counaies to discredit democracy — popular apathy ineffiaency and 
venality of polmcal leader* economic distress But they had 
some features peculiar to Japan which merit careful analvxis 
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Since they led to an abrupt break m Japan’s foreign policy and 
profoundly influenced world politics 
On 18 September 1931 when the first Smo Japanese clash oc 
curred near Mukden precipitating the Manchurian crisis, a 
Mmseito goternment was still firmly enterenched in power m 
Japan In the preceding decade, parliamentary government had 
made notable strides, a conciliatory policy had been followed to- 
wards China, Russia and the West, and disarmament arrangements 
were negotiated at Washington in 1922 and at London in 1930 
and the Kellogg Pact had been signed Active opposition to these 
measures was confined principally to the military and to some 
sections of the aristocracy The World Economic Depression, 
which hn Japan sorely, however, brought them new allies The 
lower middle class suffered badly, and the drop in agricultural 
commodity prices brought the farmers to the verge of bankruptcy 
The miseries of the people were blamed on the politicians, who 
were admittedly corrupt and had unsavoury connections with big 
business So cdled fascist sooeties grew up m an attempt to 
give organized form to the growing popular revolt The militarv 
and naval leaders — alive to ihe sentiments of the men in the 
ranks for whose dilficulttes they felt a paternal sympathy — 
entertained similar hostile feelings towards the politicians and 
the big bourgeoise They now came forward to lead a revolution 
allegedly in the interests of the masses against their despoilers 
The Manchutian problem summed up in striking form the 
political contradictions within Japan Shidehara’s conciliatorv 
policy towards China and advocacy of the policy of peaceful 
penetration m Manchuria were critiazcd as not onl) unsuccessful 
but actually encouraging Chinese intransigence It was also 
pointed out that the economic benefits derived from Manchurn 
were appropriated m large measure b^ the great Japanese financial 
and banking interests The critics advocated a policy of knitting 
Manchuria with Japan into an economic whole, which would 
permit an intensive developmem of Manchurian resources, give 
employment to the middle class intelligentsia, and, while the 
government subsidized mass colonizition projects relieve the 
farmers During 1931 and 1932, the critical nature of these under 
lying developments was evidenced bj a growing spirit of hostilitv 
between Chinese and Japanese in hlanchuna Two rather ugh 
incidents occurred which Baron Shidehara tried hard to settle 
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amicably and which infuriated the military leaders, alreadi 
plotting to put an end to milian nilc in Japan, to such an extent 
that they noi\, without authonzation from the government, began 
llieir own war in Manchuria at the same tunc seizing power m 
Japan 

On 19 and 20 September, the Japanese military authorities in 
Manchuria simultaneously seized the chief ciiies along the South 
Manchuria Railway, including Mukden, Changchun, Antung 
Yingkao and Fushun The aty of Kuin was occupied on 21 
September These operations placed the whole of South Man 
chuna under complete Japanese control The initial cause of thia 
unprecedented mihtary action was stated bv them to be the dcs 
truction of a section of the South Manchuiia Railway tracks just 
north of Mukden m the neighbourhood of the Chinese barracks 
at Peitaying where the first clash occurred m the night of 18 
September The official Japanese statemeni relating to this inci 
dent declared chat at 10-30 on the night of )8 September a detach 
mcm o£ Japanese railway guards discovered that some 4CM) Chinese 
soldiers from the Peitayiog barracks had just blown up a section 
of the South Manchuna Railway line The ensuing exchange 
of shots resulted in further fighting beineen larger bodies of the 
combatants ultimately resulting m the capture of Mukden on the 
same day (Later enquiry found the charge of the blowing up 
of the railway hue to be untrue or substantially so for the south 
bound tram from Changchun had passed over the line safelv 
to Its destination at Mukden soon after the alleged explosion took 
place ) 

Japans conquest of Alanchiirn was effected m four well defined 
stages In the first stage which began on 18 September 1931 the 
military took over all unportant centres in Souih Manchuna 
Towards the end of October the advance on Tsitsihar was initia 
ted resulting in the capture of the city on 18 November In 
December the attack was shifted to Chmchovv which was taken 
on 2 January 1932 The final stage began late in January with 
the despatch of an expeditionary force to Harbin which was occu 
pied on 5 February The entire business was directed by the 
local commanders who received orders from the War Office 
whicli enforced acceptance of its decisions by the avilian 
authorities 

The position of the government at home forced to become the 
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ofEaal apologists for a policy and aaions which they totally dis- 
approved, was becoming more unteiublc as the days passed On 
11 December the Minseito government resigned, and was succeed 
ed by a Seiyukai ministry headed by Inukai The appoint 
ment to the War Ministry of the new government of General 
Sad ao Araki, who was sympathetic to the aggressive aims of 
younger military officers reinforced the steady drift to Fascism, 
which was, by this time, affecting all phases of Japanese life 
Fascism drew its strength in Japan from a reactionary ultra 
nationalistic patriotism, appealing to the sentiments of religious 
veneration for the Emperor implicit in Japan’s monarchical creed 
It was a twentieth century Bushido (the traditional ethical code 
of the Japanese warrior) calling upon the jouth to sacrifice life 
Itself in an endeavour to re-order the modern state, and challeng 
lOg the nation to overcome the neiv dangers threatening Japan 
m this difficult modern age It was an unmistakably direct re 
action against Westeenum tepresenied in Japan by parliamentary 
governtnent and the pursuit of a western aligned foreign policy, 
and, spiritually, a shift to an exaggerated ‘ Nippomsm" and em 
phasia on Japanese Kultur 

The younger military officers, who had precipitated the crisis 
m Manchuria were the chief sponsors of the fascist movement 
By virtue of their constitutional independence, traditional 
prestige, nearness to the common people and possession of means 
to force action the mditary class m Japan was best fitted to lead 
the coming revolution A month afier the first Sino Japanese 
dash in Manchuria on 17 October there came the abortive coup 
detai, which had marked half a dozen leading politicians and 
financiers for assassination as a prelude to the establishment of 
a military dictatorship Most of the younger General Staff officers 
up to the rank of colonel were implicated as well as many of 
the younger officers in regiments m and near Tokyo The plot 
was discovered and frustrated before it materialized, and the 
whole affair was hushed up Not only did the officers involved 
go unpunished, but the future conduct of military affairs passed 
largely into their hands On 15 May Premier Inukai was mur 
dered by a band of military cadets and young nav al officers His 
^^was virtually the last parliamentary cabinet in Japan, his succes 

vr, Admiral Saito tlie nommee of die military, headed a super 
ty coabtion government which placed foreign affairs m the 
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hands of the imlitar), while leaiing internal affairs under partv 
control In Manchuria, the aims of the militar) were full) 
adhered to by the Saito gotemment After Manchuria had been 
conquered, the nuhtary authormes transformed it into a puppet 
state, named Manchuluo with the former Manchu Emperor cf 
Chma, Hsuan Tung (Mr Henry Puti) as the ProMSioml 
Dictator (C/un Cheng) 

On 12 March Hsieh Chieb shih. Foreign Minister of Manebukuo, 
sent a telegram to the foragn ministers of seventeen countnes 
haMng consular rcpresentaines m the countri, announcing the 
formauon of the new state, dedaring the principles which should 
guide Its foreign policy, mduding respect for the ‘ open door" 
and for the treaty obligations of the Cliine<e Republic and request- 
ing for the establishment of fornaal relations The communication 
was Ignored by the Western Powers but Japan, without making 
a reference to the question of recognition, acknowledged it On 12 
March Premier Saito stated Japans recognition of Manchukuo 
must depend on the usual conditions of their recogniiion of a new 
State, including prosed capacit% to maintain itself as such’ 
Howeaer, on 8 August General Nobu)oshi Muto was appointed 
as Japan's supreme representame to Manchukuo, and the Japanese 
Foreign Office was thus full) subordinated to the military 
authonties Japan’s recognition of Manchukuo was accomplished 
by the signing of a treaty of alliance benreen Japan and 
Manchukuo on 15 September confirming Japans existing treaty 
rights m Manchuria, and gumg Japan the right to station such 
troops in Manchukuo as might be necessar^ to the maintenance 
of the nauonal security of both couatnes 

TOWARDS A NEW ORDER IN EAST ASU 

\Mulc the Lytton Report was beuig considered at Genet a (see the 
next chapter) fighting hod broken out on 1 January 1933 at 
Shanhaikuan the gateway to North Ciuaa, and on 3 Januar\ 
Japanese troops had taken possession of the aty On 25 Februin , 
the day after the League Assembly had adopted the report the 
Japanese military forces mtaded J^ol prOTince, and on 4 March, 
entered Chengteh, the capital of the pronnee On S May, they 
launched a much more detennined invasion of North China and 
by March 20 were within 35 miles of Tientsin and 13 miles of 
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Peking General Chiang Kaishek who should hiie headed the 
armies personally and marched against the cnemj as the nation 
demanded judged it of greater importance to continue the anti 
communist operations in which he was engaged at the time in 
Kiangsi proaince Huang Fu a former foreign minister at 
Nanking who was educated in Japan and had many Japanese 
connections and had been appointed by Chiang to be the head 
of the cml gosernment of China signed a formal armistice with 
the Japanese at Tangku (31 May) The published terms of this 
agreement enforced demilitarizaiton of the major portion of 
Hopei proMnee north of the Peiping Tientsin area By agreeing 
to a truce which presented further armed resistance the Nanking 
Gosernment virtually recognized for a time at least the Japanese 
incorporation of Manchuria and Jehol into then empire 
^Vhde the Leagues collective security system had proved to 
be unable to prevent the aggression of one of its powerful mem 
bers against another weak member and none of the Western 
Powers had rendered the latter the least assistance m defending 
itself the USA at least was alive to the fact that the treaty 
structure — embracing the Kellogg Pact the League Covenant 
and the Washington Conference ueaiies— had been completely 
undermined by Japans successful aggression in China Hit 
magnitude of Japans territorial gams and their value to her not 
only for defensive purposes but as a base of operations strength 
ened by the construction of strategic railways for further acts of 
aggression against China— and also against the Soviet Union— 
completely upset the prevailing balance of power in the Pacific 
Though Japan had not yet repudiated the arms limitation agree 
ments of the Washington and London conferences the scuttling 
by her of the Nine Power Treaty was considered by Washington 
as having a bearing on those agreements The Roosevelt ad 
ministration immediately appropriated $238 000 000 from the 
public works fund for naval construction Taken m conjuncuon 
with the active demand for additunal naval construction in Japan 
and Great Britain this meant that a naval building race within 
treaty limits had begun (None had as yet built up to the 
permisiuHe maximum Jiroirs £xed the agreeroexiis) Now 

also at long last the USA accorded her recognition to the Soviet 
Union believing this would encourage the latter to adopt a 
bolder attitude towards Japan in its disputes w th that country 
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concerning its rights m Manchuria and their common border 
A 50 million dollar wheat and cotton cictlic was negotiated 
between the Nanking Goternment and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation The Japanese press complained that this 
was being partially dnericd to niihmv purposes American 
TMaiion experts and technicians were engaged to tram CJiincse 
military pilots at the Hangchoav atiation school on a three \ ear 
contract basis A 5 million dollar iir plane plant was constructed 
by the Curtiss Wright Corporation capable of turning out 60 
military planes per >ear The sale of American aircraft and ac 
cessories to Chrm which had amounted fo 5207000 in 1932 rose 
to '^359 000 in 1933 Nauonals of other foreign powers parti 
cularlj Germany and Italy were rendering military assistance to 
Nanking m advisory capaciues while two naval instructors were 
lent by the British Government 

Tia ANUU STATEMENT 

Japan could not but view the policies and activities of the Western 
Powers particularly the USA as constituting a serious menace 
tJ henclf On 11 June 1932 Viscount Ishii wnmed Ambassador 
Grew that a grave situation would be created if the United States 
ever atteuipied to dominate the Asiatic comment and prevent 
Japan from pacific and natural expansion m this part of the 
World On 17 April 1934 Eiji Amau Foreign OfTice spokesman 
at Tokyo delivered a statement to the press which gave a 
dear cut expression to the policy of Japan with regard to China 
or for that matter East Asia and conveyed a dear warning to 
the western nations a^mst interference in the entire region in 
atiy manner whatsoever 

The statement (which is to be found ui full in Toynbee 
Survey of Inlernattonal Affairs 1934 pp 650 ol) first laid down 
certain broad principles regarding Japans special position and 
mission in Eastern Asia It then noted that Japan was com 
pelled to act single handedly on her own responsibility for 
•biaintaining peace and order m East Asia a responsibihn 
shared only by China Japan would therefore oppose it went 
On to say any attempt on ihe part of China to avail herself cf 
the mfluence of any other country m order to resist Japan and 
any action taken by China calculated to play one power against 
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another Any joint operations undertaken bj foreign powers 
c\en jn the name of technical and financial assistance were 
bound to acquire political significance at this time More 
spccificallv supplying China with war planes budding air dromes 
in Chm-* and detailing military instruaors or military adtisers 
to Qiina or contracting a loan to proside funds for pohiical uses 
would obtiously tend to alienate the friendly relations between 
Japan Chma and other countries and to disturb the peace and 
order of Eastern Asia Japan would oppose such projects as a 
matter of prinaple although she will not find it necessary to 
interfere with any foreign countiys negotiating indmduallj with 
China on questions of finance or trade as long as such negotia 
tions benefit China and are not detrimental to peace in Eastern 
Asia 

The Amau statement created a furore in Western Chancellories 
and Britain took the lead m making a friendly enquiry at 
Tokjo which clarified the position Japan had defined for herself 
on that declaration by assuring that she would obsene the Nmc 
Power Treaty Six months later on 23 March 1935 Japan 
settled her dispute relating to the Chinese Eastern Railway with 
the Sosiet Union by amnog at an agreement as to the sale of 
this railway to \fanchi^uo Two months later taking 
advantage of European compheauons caused by Hitlers re 
introduction of military consenpuon Japan presented a senes of 
■demands to the North Chma auihonties Nanking accepted 
them in toto with the result that its pohtical and mihtary in 
fluence in North China Was considerably reduced. This notable 
change of status of North China was earned through with 
virrually no opposition from the Western Powers 

THE CRISIS AT LANKUsC 

Ever since his gOTernment had estabhshed itself at Nanking 
General Chiang ^ishck had two major political problems the 
communist opposition and the Japanese aggression In Novem 
her 1934 Nanking s anii commvmst operations finally succeeded 
m ousting the mam Red armies from their Riangsi and Fukien 
provincial strongholds vduch they had maintained for six years 
JDespite a vast concentration of nearly half a million government 
Troops aided by the new airjdane bombers purchased abroad 
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Chiang Kaishet foiled in his mam object of surrounding and 
annihilating the communist armies Under Mao Tse tung and 
Chu Teh these forces escaped from the net and, commencing 
in October 1934 their hismnc I-ong March from Kiangsi, emerged 
in Notemher 1935 far to the Northwest in the proiinces of 
Shansi and Shensi, where they biulr up a state nithm a state 
^^Tiile they were acquiring the discipline, organization, and 
military slciH which were, not long afterwards, to make them the 
masters of China, Chiang Kaishek’s gotemmeni, which dretv 
its strength from the support of the hankers and industrialists of 
the port aties and landlords in the rural districts, was becoming 
more and more mihtansiic and authoritarian, and showing itselt 
as more ready to strike down us political opponents than fighung 
the national enemy The General, who so long defended his 
policy by asserting that China must have national unity before 
she could successfully fight the enemy, had ncser, even la the 
aisis leading to the condusion of the huiiuiiaTmg Tangku truce, 
deployed his forces fully against the invaders, and was at this 
time aiming at a negoitaced betrayal of the national cause just 
tj maintain himself and hi$ chque to power 
At the end of October 1935, however, Japan, taking advantage 
of the Abyssinian aisis, had embarked on a poL^. which 
revealed the far reaching cfaaiaaer of her aims in Chma The 
new idea was to create a few more Manchukuos in China, and 
thus, by disintegrating ihe country, to eSect its complete con* 
quest The first step was to negotiate with the governors of the 
five northern provinces — ^Hqpei, Shantung, Shansi, Chahar, and 
Smyuan — with a view to setting up an “independent" regime m 
North Chma At the criiical point, Chiang Kaishek, awakening 
at last to the danger to bis own position, intervened and ordered 
the governors to break off the negotutions Even then, in 
November, a small autonomous r^me under a puppet ruler wa» 
organized in a strategic comer of Jiast Uopei, and in December 
an Autonomous PoLtical Council was set up in the provinces of 
Hopei and Chahar The former proved useful to the Japanese 
m two of their most disreputabk schemes for weakening and 
disrupting China the drug traffic and the “speaal trade" or 
smuggling 
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THE SIAN INCIDENT 

In 1936 China seemed to have arrived at the cross roads of slid 
mg back to civil war and maiching unitedly to face the national 
enemy There was a vigorous national revival as witnessed bv 
the student demonstrations of December 1935 At the same 
time the revolts of the military commanders of Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, which had begun in June 1935, and threatened once 
again to disrupt the counuy, were brought to an end m a manner 
which brought them into closer and more co-operative relations 
wuh the Nanking Goveminem Following upon these develop- 
ments the central authorities were immediately called upon to 
deal with a senes of demands, which recalled the Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915 made by die Japanese Ambassador, Shigeru 
kawagoe General Chiang Kaishek, who displayed an unwonted 
hrmness m his discussions wuh the Japanese of these demands, 
seemed, however, to have changed little his policies, and to be 
on the verge of launching upon a fresh move against the 
communists 

In order to keep the communists penned m Shensi Chiang 
had sent Chang Hsueh Iiaog the Young Marshal, as ' Pacification 
Commissioner with his Tvngpe$ that is Northeastern troops — the 
name by which Chang’s troops were known all over China, but 
the latter deserted to the communists Siill the Generalissimo 
persisted, and, on 7 December 1936. accompanied by his body 
guaW his staff and ceruin other Chinese commanders, arrived 
at Siac Brushing aside the protests of Chang Hsueh hang and 
his officers he ordered Chang, on pain of dismissal to co-operate 
with him m his projected aiuck on the communists Early on 
the morning of 12 December, units of Chang Hsueh hang s troops 
surrounded and captured the Generalissimo, his staff and hia 
associated officers In the coversations which were held between 
Chang and Chiang, Chou £n lai, even at this time recognized 
as, one of the most distinguished communist leaders, partiapated, 
though in the Generalissimo's published diary, (see China at the 
Crossroads, London, 1937) for obvious reasons, there is no men 
tion of Chou’s talks They told him to return to Nankmg, 
establish nation wide political untty embraemg the Red armies, 
and make preparations for resistance to Japan ^Vhen the 
General flew back to Nanking— he was released on Christmas day 
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— accompanied by Chang llsuch Imng, he had gii en up his own 
police, of ‘ unit) by force and agreed to the communists pro 
[wsal of united front against the national enemy 

THE LULOLcmtu (or Marco polo britge) incident 

On 30 June 1937 Reuter reported from Peiping that considerable 
anxiety had been caused in Qiinese ardes in the city on acrounr 
of the fact that Japanese troops were holding field exercises 
at Marco Polo Bridge and that there were rumours to the effect 
that plain dothes men were smuggling themsclres into the cicv 
The Chinese authoniics liad been gi»ea to understand chat die 
military exercises, which the Japanese Goiemmeni claimed they 
were permitted to hold in certain ones in China in accordance 
with the so-called Boxer Protocol (Article 9 of the Final Proto 
col, signed on 7 Septeinber 1901) and which, without admitting 
the “right’, the Chinese did not object to were scheduled to 
last one day only, but actually continued for three days more 
They were carried on for a week more and on 7 July a shooting 
ucidenr allegedly happened at Lukouchiau, or Marco Polo 
Bridge, which, followed by a senes of eients. led to an undeclared 
war between China and Japan, which became merged in the 
Second World War, and was brought to a close only with 
Japan’s surrender to the Allies on 2 September 1945 
The truth about the loadcoc, which like that at Mukden on 
18 September 1931, happened at nighi, will neier perhaps be 
knoTvu, each side hating its own version of it According co the 
Japanese authorities, some lime before the midnight of 7 July 
Chinese soldiers about 1,000 metres north of Lukouchiau fired 
several tons of rifle shots ai a body of Japanese troops holding 
manoeuvres in that vicinity This led to further dashes, each 
side daiming it fired in self defence, till, after some serious fight 
mg the Japanese seized Waupmg on the morning of 8 July I: 
may be noted that the Lukouchiau Wanping area is of extreme 
strategic importance, as it lies athwart the Peipmg Hankow Rail 
Way, which, m view of the Japanese occupation of the Fengtai 
railway junction in September 1936 afforded the last unobstructed 
access to Peipmg from the south for Chinese troops It is 
possible that Japan deliberately provoked the incident with a 
Mew to striking at and crushing China before the Nationalist 
12 
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Commumst alliance could take concrete shape She was em- 
boldened m her decision to do so by the fact that the onlj 
power that might help China against herself, viz the Soviet 
Union, was at the time too heavily entangled m the Spanish 
Civil War and, as an insurance against that possibility, Japan 
had signed the Anti Comintern Pact with Germany in Novem 
ber 1936 A month earlier Italy and Germany had concluded a 
pact, forming thereby, as Mussolini said, the Rome Berlin Axis 
A year later Italy joined the Anti Comintern Pact, and the 
Rome-Berlin Tokyo Axis was formed Italy recognized Manchukuo 
on 29 November and Germany on 20 February 1938 As the 
Sino Japanese war progressed, the three Axis powers drew closer 
together 

It 15 probable that Japan had wanted to keep her mihtary 
operations confined to North China, expecting that her policy of 
‘persuasion by force’, which had yielded good resulB in the 
past, would succeed this time also, and that Chiang Kaishek 
would break away from hi$ new communist allies and accept her 
overlordship Chiang was perhaps not feeling happy m the 
strange company of the communists, who were anathema to his 
conservative associates at Nanking But there are forces before 
which the strongest personalities have to bow, and the Chinese 
people had now stood up to a man, and were prepared to— and 
they did — suSer unheard of privations and calamities in order 
to win their right to live as a free people It was in vain that 
the Japanese directed their most ferocious attacks at the centres 
of Chinese strength, capturing by successive ligbming strokes 
the great aties of Nahkmg. Shanghai Canton, Hankow, and 
drove Chiang Kaishek to find a capital that the invader could 
not reach m the far west at Chungking The communists fought 
splendidly against the enemy — harassing them by their guerilli 
tactics None of the western nations, who had their own worries 
gave the Chinese nauon the least diplomatic or military support 
They rather helped the parties to prolong the war by selling 
arms to both and thereby made huge profits They thought 
chat, whatever the outcome dieir own interests in China — their 
investments and their trade — were quite safe, since victorious 
Japan would be unable to take up the building up task of war 
devastated China alone (as Mr Chamberlain said in the House 
of Commons) Japan’s only worry was about Soviet Russia who 
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ga\e China her unstinted support and assistance in e\ery wa), 
and for which ihioughoui the war Japan had to keep some 
300,000 of her best troops m Manchuria This largely explains 
«hy, after her emancipation, (Thinn went Red 

japan’s "ASIA ICK Tilt ASIANS” AXD “CO-PROSPERm SPHERE” PLANS — 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

As the tvar in China progressed Japan matured her plans for the 
elimination of all v^esIeID domination in East Asia, inviting the 
peoples of the area to pool their economic resources in a “Co 
prosperity Sphere” under her control She set up a puppet regime 
in North China with a \iew to the administration of the “Co- 
prospenty Sphere” plans and sought to integrate three economies 
— the derelopmetit of precision industry m Japan, heavy industry 
in Manchuria, and salt production and light mdusuy in North 
China Meanwhile, under the exigencies of the war, the dictator 
ship of the fascist minded bureaucrats and the niilitaiy had been 
fully established m Japan, the major political parties had been 
dissohed and the Inapenal Rule Assistance Associacron created 
As the war in China reached a stage of stalemate, the attention 
of the Japanese tvarlords was turned furiher south They took 
advantage of the Nazi victories m Europe to demand of the 
authorities of the Netherlands East Indies (later to be known as 
Indonesia) the supply to them of greater quantities of essential 
raw materials, freedom for Japanese to enter that colony and 
opportunity for investment The French authorities in Indo 
china were ordered to halt the shipment of supphes to China, and 
the British to dose the Burma Road, connecting Kunming with 
Wantung and Wanting on the Burmese border Both the demands 
were instantly complied with Meanwhile, President Rooseselt, 
alarmed about the safety of the Phihppmes, had issued bis first 
prodamation under the National Defence Act On 25 July 19-10, 
a virtual embargo was placed on the export of scrap iron and 
petroleum products, without which Japan could not carry on the 
war Japan drew still closer to Germany and Italy, and in Septem 
ber 1940 signed a full military alhance with the former She 
demanded and was given the tight to maintain air bases in French 
Indochina and to send troops to protect them By stirring up 
the ‘Thais, she forced the French also to peld portions of Laos 
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and Cambodia in Indochina to Thailand On T* December 1941 
she launched a dramatjc attack on Pearl Harbour almost anni 
hilating the US \\ar\esscls and planes stationed there which 
brought the USA into the war and joined the var in Asia to 
the titanic struggle going on in Europe 
The Co-Prosperity Sphere was enlarged into the New Order 
for Greater East Asia as Japan undertook to integrate the 
economies of the newly occupied areas with those of Manchuria 
North China and the liomeland The year 1943 marked the 
utmost extent of Japan s conquests As the allied forces pushed 
northwards hopping from island to island Japan was forced 
more and more to be on the dcfcnsite The two atom bombs 
which the Americans launched on Hirosbiraa and Nagasaki 
respeciitely (6 and 8 August I94S) gave the coup de grace to 
further resistance and Japan surrendered on 2 September 1945 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK. 


When on 10 January 1920 the League of Nations came formallv 
into being — with the entry into force of the Treaty of Versailles — 
the moment seemed to be hardly opportune for the springing into 
life of an institution whose \ery breath was an idealistic faith in 
the innate lore of peace and readiness to co operate of the nations 
of the world The Peace Conference days were difficult they were 
farther from those when the Allies professed to fight to make the 
world safe for democracy and all that but they had witnessed the 
adoption of the scheme of the League The days which followed 
were worse still The Allies war time unity was disappearing and 
giting place to fattgue disagreement oier subsequent policy and 
wiihdiawal into exaggerated nationalism ^Vhat was perhaps the 
worst that was happening was the sweeping leieisal that had set 
iQ in America for all the news which President Wilson had 
announced in entering the war and proposing the peace It 
presently led to the repudiation of the League of Nations by the 
nation ^at had proposed cicn forced it at the Peace Conference 
Other nations seemed to be in no mood for it for the American 
backing out meant that their own responsibilities and obligations 
under the Covenant were not to be shared with the most power 
ful nation on earth and were thus to be specially heai’y for them 
selves There was even the possibility that in carrying out these 
obligations — and specially in applying sanctions against an aggres 
sor — they might come into dash with the Umted States whose 
economic interests might be affected by such measures In a 
world that was reversing itself as fast as it could the League 
seemed to he quite out of place and already out of date Everv 
thing seemed destined to make the bold conception it represented 
still bom In the ftrst few years of its exisceutc nioreuvcr both 
Its scope and its prestige were dunmished bv the existence of 
rival authorities — in the begmnmg the Allies Supreme Council 
and then the Conference of Ambassadors which they had set up 
m Pans to deal with matters left outstanding bj the treaties 
181 
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The inferior position of the league was demonstrated by Musso- 
lini s defiance of its authority m his dispute with Greece and his 
insistence that the matter could be handled onlj by his equals 
t z the Conference of ^Ambassadors abose Chapter 5 — 
Greece) The League was far away from the mam e\ents and the 
mam capitals it seemed indeed to be in a cul de sac at Geneva 
restricted to humanitarian or minor events 
So the League began almost unseen The first Council session 
held at Paris on 10 January 1920 at the call of President Wilson 
was stifBy formalistic and lasted less than an hour The small 
Secretariat housed in London by the courtesy of the British 
Government began to function m June 1919 — the first meeting 
consisting of the Sccretarj General Sr Eric Drummond and two 
Under Secretary Genenls who had no programme no personnel 
and no money and paid the stenographic force out of their own 
pockets In the autumn they moved to the then distant and 
seemujglj isolated at) of Gcneia The session of the First Assem 
bly held at Geneva m November 1920 was mote impressive Bv 
die time forty two states had become members not only was the 
enrolment large not only dd new and unexpected avenues of 
work open up but a deep significance attached to the meeting 
for the first time m history the nations of the world were meeting 
under a permanent constitution Immediately the Assemblv 
assumed a role which perhaps the Great Powers who had created 
the League never intended should belong to it It accepted itself 
a» the final and sorere gn body of the League it intended that the 
League should be directed on democratic principles it adopted 
the momentous decision to meet once each year — in effect provid 
mg for an annual conference of all the member nations of the 
League or nearly a world conference somethmg unprecedented 
in human annals 

During the first fei years die activities of the League were 
confined mostly to the performance of some subsidiary tasks — 
humaniiaiian which though not spectacular were useful or some 
left-overs and failures of the Peace Conference which dd little 
to enhance its prestige but had at least the merit of keeping the 
League a going concern In 1924 Mr Ramsay Macdonald the 
British Premier and Foreign Secretary attended the Assemblv 
session at Geneva and the lead was followed bv others including 
M Hernot the French Premier and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
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the British Foreign Secrcrarj nho announced his decision to attend 
eiery meeting of the League m person in 1926 Briand and 
Stresemann followed suit and the trio contracted a mutual fnend 
ship which exerased a stabilizing influence on international lela 
tions With the adoption of the Dawes Plan the signing of the 
Locarno treaties and the admission of Germany as a member of 
the League the war period juridically ended and the League 
which had begun on the extreme periphery of international life 
began to move fast towards the centre By the time the United 
States though showing no signs of any wilhngness to join the 
League had begun to co-operate with it m a variety of ways and 
in 1927 the USSR began to do the same None of the major 
questions of world stabilization— disarmament secunty treats 
revision — found anything hhe solution during these jears but 
outwardly there was a growth of international goodwill and it 
seemed that lU the prevailiug aimusphere uo problems were inso 
luble The financial aisis which started in 1929 and Japan s w>ell 
ijmed aruuh on Mandturia in 1931 dispelled the optmusm and the 
Nazi seizure of power m Germany in 1933 brought back the post 
war tension id an alamungly magnified form The League thence 
forward played a role that was httle better than that of a helpless 
spectator and committed one blunder after another but before 
we discuss them u is necessary to take some account of the work 
It performed m the first decade of its existence (and before the 
debacle started) — ^nothing very remarkable indeed but enough lo 
justifv Its existence 

THE ACKirvmrENTS OF TTIE r.FjtCCTE (1920 1929) 

Aamimstratti^e Actrinttes We may b gm our disru'sion nf ihe 
performances of the League in the first decade of its existence 
with a suriey of its activities m the adramistrauve field in which 
some tasks were assigned to it by the Peace Conference or under 
the Covenant We have already dealt with the difficulties ex 
petienced by the League m the dischai^ o£ its duties in connec 
non with the mandates and the mmoiities (see above Chapter I) 
As vve have seen the Saar was to be governed for fifteen years by 
an international commission under the League and Danzig had 
been set up as a Free City under die League The League s super 
vision of these two kev districts of Europe did not redound much 
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to US credit The Go\ernmg Comniission of the Saar became a 
tool of French foreign policy and m 1923 Great Britain asked the 
League Council to investigate In 1926 the French President of 
the Governing Commission resigned and as Germany joined the 
League she had a representative on the Council Tliereafter the 
administration of the Saar somewhat unproved In Danzig there 
was a constant fricuon between the German and Polish inhabit 
ants and the former carried on an intensive agitation for the 
annexation of the Free City to the Reich It is not fan to blame 
the League very much for the failure to improve matters m 
these two places and the Peace Conference’s decision to entrust 
them to the League was inspired bj their anxiety to get nd of 
problems for which they had failed to find solutions or which 
were insoluble 

Social ani Humanitarian Work In addition to Us two main 
tasks VIZ prevention of war and reduction of armaments the 
League was entrusted with some humanitarian services which U 
discharged with conspicuous success Such services were the con 
trol of traffic in women and children and the no less pernicious 
trafiic m opium and other stmdar drugs In these fields the 
activities of the League almost amounted to inietnational govern 
Tntnt The production of such drugs as morphine heroin and 
cocaine registered a marked deacase and the number of addicts 
in many countries diminished A particularly valuable work ins 
performed by the League in the field of healJi It set up appro- 
priate commissions which studied sleeping sickness in Africa and 
followed malaria along its course in Greece Albania Italy 
Sardinia Asia Minor and India In 1929 several members of the 
League s Malaria Commission came out to India Othft disease^ 
like cancer small pox plague etc were examined by spcaal 
commissions The Leagues health work is too vast to be described 
in detail but u may be mentioned that infant mortahty under 
wen detailed emjuu) 

The Leagie also took under its wings many problems of an 
mternational Ssope which had been created m the aftermath of 
the war Dr hhnsens achievement of restoring to their homes 
from 1920 to 1923 vome 427 000 helpless prisoners of war scattered 
through Russia and Central Europe was a great human service 
swiftly and economi^illy performed Equally praiseworth) iverc 
the efforts of the Leagi^ to rehabilitate Austria and Hungary by 
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floating huge international loans though unfortunately the 
recotery that was thus brought about m these countries was 
shortlived In 1922 the League helped to resettle nearly a million 
and half Greek refugees from Asia Minor on Greek soil by means 
of floating a huge foreign loan Between 1926 and 1928 about 
30 000 Bulgarian refugees were similarly assisted to start their 
life anew 

Pacific Settlement of Disputes Lven in one of its nio roiin 
and most difficult functions \iz settlement of disputes among 
«overeign nations the League during the first decade of its 
working achieved some successes During this period eighteen 
political disputes roughly two a year were handled by it They 
were not confined to Europe or to Peace Treaty problems The 
Anglo French nationality dispute in Tunis and Morocco involved 
Vorth Africa the Anglo Turk dispute involved the Middle East 
the Bolivia Paraguaj affair involved Latin America It is not 
possible to deal with them in detail here and only the leading 
features of a few of the disputes may be given as follows In the 
case of the dispute between Finland and Sweden over the 
sovereignty of the Aabod islands (1929)— the first dispute to be 
handled by the League — Article II which gves a disinterested 
nation tlie frieudlv right ol rcferriug a dispute lu the League 
was for the first time invoked by a member Great Britain and 
the matrer was eventually settled — the Council awarding the 
islands to Finland with the provision that they were never to be 
fortified The first use of a threat of employing sanctions (under 
Article 16 of the Covenant) was made in the Albino Yugoslav 
crisis which arose out of alleged advance into Albanian temtorv 
bv Yugoslav troops and Albania s cximplaint to the Council on 
that score Prime Minister Lloyd George telegraphed the Secre 
tary General that the contmued advance of Yugoslav forces into 
Alhanta being of a nature to disturb mternational peace Hi?. 
Majesty s Government desires to call the attention of the Council 
thereto and requests that you take immediate steps to summon a 
meeting of the Council to consider the situation and to agree 
upon measures to be taken under Artide 16 in the event of the 
Serb Croat Slovene Government refusing to execute their obliga 
tions under the Covenant Withm a week the Council met 
both nations gave pubhc assnrances a neutral zone was estab 
hshed and within i short twae the trouble ended 
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The parties in the two abo^e mentioned disputes were weak 
and small nations and the Leagues success m handling their 
disputes proted iliat at least m such cases the League could plaj 
a useful role as mediator The high water mark of the Leagues 
success m handling this type of disputes was reached in its settle 
ment of the Greek Bulgarian conflict Tire facts relating to this 
dispute have alreadv been narrated (sec abov e Chapter S — 
Bulgaria) and the following are the highlights of the Leagues 
activities in dealing with the dispute A frontier madent lead 
ing to actual outbreak of hostibiies (as in the Corfu case for 
1 hich see below) Greek ultimatum mobiliaation and advance 
Bulgarian appeal to the League within six hours convocation of 
the Council within tluee days a meeting (one member arriving 
bv plane) a twenty four hours request to withdraw troops and a 
sixty hours request to rciurn to pre hostility conditions In a 
few more days a commission was appointed to investigate the 
matter on the spot both parties agreeing in advance to accept 
Its decisions The report was read) in a weeks time and involved 
a payment of $210000 by Greece to Bulgaria as damages and 
this was duly paid m full bv Greece As a final instance we 
may take the seizure (19^2) by Peru from Colombia of the border 
province of Leticia By its timely interference the League not 
only prevented war but brought about a peaceful restitution of 
Leticia to Colombia 

Turning to the League s handling of disputes in cases where a 
Great Power or its interests were mvolvcd we have a diflerent 
picture altogether In 1920 Poland seized Vllna bj force of arm' 
thereby separating it from Lithuania which was actually in 
possession of the place With French backing Poland was able 
to push aside League mediation and her seizure of Vilna was 
upheld by an independent accord between France and two other 
Great Powers viz Britain and Italy which was concluded in 
1923 The same year witnessed Mussolini s defiance of the 
League over his dispute with Greece who had appealed to the 
League against his bombardment and seizure of Corfu in 
retahation for murder on Greek soil of some Italian members 
of an Albanian boundary cunnmssion Though war was averted 
and Corfu was returned to Greece the settlement did not 
redound to the credit of the League because it was brought 
about by the good offices of the Council of Ambassadors and 
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Greece had to pay the indemnity that Mussolini demanded and 
the ambassadors upheld, the League proposal tint the mittcr 
be referred to the Permanent Coun being rejected b) the ambas 
sadors (see also Chapter 5-Greece) This incident sshicli really 
exposed the weakness of the League machinery m dealing with 
disputes imohing a Great Power that was determined to hast 
Its way was considered h\ League enthusiasts as a success since 
in the past such instances had frequently led to forced cession 
of territory Some are e\eii now of opinion that it was “not 
wholly discouraging” on the ground that the League acted with 
Mgour, was within an inch of success m negotiating a sculcracnt, 
and It had prosed that there ssas a forum before which even a 
Great Power had to defend itself at the bar of world opinion 
{The Nrj. Cambridge History, Vol XII, p 486) Earlier in the 
same year, m January 1923, Lithuania, not a Great Power, had 
seized Memel, which was held by the Allies pending a decision 
as to Its fate, and the League was constrained to acquiesce in 
this act of aggression, though it was able to effect an arrange 
men: which secured some autonomy to the German population 
of the aty 

Another case of dispute which was refened to the League and 
was between states of unequal suength, one of which was a 
Great Power— and. incidenially, the first sudi case in which one 
of the parues was a non member— rebied to the boundary of 
Mosul which was in Bntish possession since die armistice, and 
was claimed by Iraq, or really by Great Britain, the mandator) 
for Iraq, since it was nch in petroleum Turkey, the other party 
in the dispute, agreed in advance to accept the decisions of the 
Council, on which she was gnen a seat, as provided by Article 4, 
vvith full membership rights, including the right to vote, which 
Signified that, as the decisitu had to be unanimous, it could not 
be taken without her own codscqt WTien the boundary com 
mission appointed by the Council gave the place to Iraq (Great 
Britain) Turkey went back on the above mentioned agreement, 
imJ oVe League referred tfie maftec to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which ruled that the decision o£ tie League 
Council would be binding on both the parues Thereupon. 
Turkey made the best of a bad bargain, and accepted the new 
frontier which was confirmed by an Anglo Turbsh treaty, by 
whicb a small poruon of the vilayet was returned to Turkey and 
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some royalties were granted to her on the Mosul oil The 
case cannot be considered a conclusive test of the League s 
ctrengih in imposing its decision on a Great Power, since the 
settlement uas faioiirab'e to Great Britain, and she gladly 
accepted it 

THE FAILLTIES OF THE LEAGUE — (1) DISARMAMENT 


A function of the League, which was second only to its primary 
purpose, the maintenance of world peace, was disarmament, or, 
to put It in the exact words of the Covenant, “the reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety’ The League’s failure to bring this about was a gricious 
one, if only because it supplied Hitler with the excuse for 
unilaterally violating the restrictions imposed upon German, 
armaments by the Treaty of Versailles, and so with the means 
for plunging into the Second World War 
After a war which set the whole world afiame — and one of the 
major causes of which ivas recognized to be the mad race for 
armaments which had preceded it— the minds of statesmen 
naturally turned to the question of a sensible reduction of 
armaments as one of the important ways of preventing another 
Armageddon The first major step that was taken to bring the 
question within the sphere of pracncal politics was to apply the 
principle effectively to ihe states defeated m the war Under 
the rreaues of peace, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgarn 
accepted an immense leduaion and a rigid limitation of the 
armed forces which the) respectively maintamej Although it 
was one sided this disarmament of the former enemy powers was 
neterthelcss a considerable factor m the general postwar situa 
tion and in itself did mu^ to make general disarmament 
practically important Fot, apart from its obvious political 
effect, the preamble to Pan V of the Treaty of Versiilles con 
tamed an express obligation In order to render possible the 
initiation of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations 
Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, nival and 
an tlatftcs which follow” 

In the second place, specific obligations with regard to dis 
armament were imposed upon all the members of the League of 
Nations by Article 8 of the Covenant In this article, the mem 
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bers “recognize that the mainienance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with nauoaal safety and the enforcement hy common action of 
international obligauons” The article went on to proside that 
the Couual of the League “shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action of the seseral gotern 
metiis ’ To this must also be added that tn the final aa of the 
Conference of Locarno in 1925, new undertakings to carr) out 
Article 8 were made by the Great Powers assembled there 
Third, these obligations were supported by the personal pledges 
of the statesmen of all parlies and countries In Britain, im 
portant politicians including Ramsay Macdonald, Mr 

Baldwin, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lord Grey declared more 
than once in emphatic language ihcir detonon to the cause of 
disarmament Said Lord Grey “If awlization cannot destroy 
armaments, armaments nilj desrroi cntlization 
The hopes thus aroused proved to be lUusorv, and no general 
disarmament was eier achiesed France, it is true, cut its stand 
ing arm) in half b\ reducing the terms of senice from three 
tears to eighteen months Italy called fewer men to the colours, 
and the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were 
ruthlessly earned out (see aboie. Chapter -1^ Still the principle 
of uniTersal military service was in effect not only in mo«t 
countries where it had obtained before the war, but also in all 
the newly created and newly unified states The Bolshevusis built 
up a Red Army which was not only larger and more '•fficieni 
but had a stronger morale than the Czarist forces In spte 
of reduaions the British nary was more efficient, and with the 
German fleet lying at the bottom of the North Sea, relatively 
stronger than it had been before the war The American and 
Japanese nanes were also stronger than thev had been All 
round, there was a contmuing preparedness of the national 
forces, which was financially ruinous (speaallv for war devastated 
nations liJ.e the French), and fraught with grave danger, because 
11 kept up the rivalries and alaiuias and the chronic 'ensc of 
danger which had attended the ‘^rmed truce of prewar 
Europe 

Speaking generally, what prompted the nations to keep up 
their state of military preparedness and stood in the way of their 
accepting any plan of disarmament, was fear It was born of the 
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comictioa that while taie's oto amied forces were the minimum 
consistent with its safety, those of other nations were decidedly 
not so and were dangerous Plans for disarmament in short 
foundered on the rock of security and in the early post war years 
at any rate what specially blocked their progress was the French 
demand for security Americans and Englishmen sharply criti 
cizcd France for spending last sums on armaments not onlj 
for herself but for her allies, which inadentally, presented 
her from repaying the loans she had taken from them durmg 
the war Frenchmen replied that each nation had its own con 
cepuon of security which depended on the geographical the 
economic and eien the historical conditions of its national life, 
that accordingly their needs of security differed, and asked 
whether the USA and Great Britain were prepared to reduce 
their naiies They also remmded them about the promises 
which they had glibly made to them during the Peace Conference 
da)s to assist France m protecting herself against possible 
German iniasions They contended that the absence of the 
United States had paralysed the League of Nations the latter 
could not think of using its economic weapon {under Article 16) 
without the risk of coming into clash with that state Without 
any guarantee of security from her allies, and unable to rely 
•on the League maimed and weakened as it was France had no 
option but to build up her own system of security, based on 
armaments and alliances as she was doing since the Peace 
Settlement so they declared (see also abote Chapter 6) 

The French view on disarmament was based not merelj on 
the needs of then own security but on certain fundamental 
prmciples which had much wider import They rejected the 
idea which they characterized as a peculiarly Anglo-Saxon 
conception that disarmament created security Armaments, 
they said might be dangerous m the future, but reduction of 
armaments was far more dangerous for, if they reduced their 
armaments to the German lesd what prevented their ex enemy 
from tearing up the Treaty of Versailles and renewing the 
World War? Nauons can ^sarm the French said only under 
conditions analogous to those which within a nation have made 
possible the disarmament of the individual atizen le. after 
guarantees of security had been created by social organization 
In other words there is an mcontestable and absolutely necessary 
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coanecnoD between secuniy and the obligauon to reduce arma 
ments “Limitation o£ armanjents and 'ecurity arc the mo 
sides of one and the same problem*, they said 

Article 8 of the Covenant, in Sxing the reduction of armaments 
at the nuni m iim compauble with nauonal safety coupled the two 
questions, according to the French Their argument is further 
elucidated as follows Artide 8 signifies that the pledge to 
reduce armaments is limited in two ways a nation is not obliged 
to reduce armaments below the needs of national defence but 
It is obliged not to reduce below the point requisite for the main 
tenance of peace through cooperame action against dangers 
which may tlu'eatea Disarmanieot, therefore cannot be the 
wort of a single day, ii has to progress b\ successive stages If 
the conquered cation* strictly observed the armaments restnc 
uons imposed on them by the Peace Treaues, and if the increase 
of security assured to the victoitovs nations under the collective 
security provasioas of the League of Nations (briefly Arudes 10 
and 16) was proved by experience to be real, there could be a 
strong case for brmgiog about a considerable reduction of 
armamrurs 

In the opinion of the French, both these bases of disarmament 
had been rudely shaken there had been a constantly increasing 
doubt both as to the stnet obsereanon of the treaties by the con 
quered nations and as to the efficacy of the piomised guarantees 
of security The public mind had been gradually convinced that 
Germany and her former allies were systematically rearming in 
silence The refusal of the USA to become a member of the 
League of Nations had seriously weakened its effiaency as an 
instrument for protecung its members against aggression, and, 
in general presemng the peace Its record had shown that it 
had a certain amount of uscfoloess in the cultural and the 
humarutanan sphere, and was able to do some justice in disputes 
among small nations, who did not have powerful friends on the 
Council, but was powerfess when the question arose of imposing 
us will on the Great Powers 

The Temporari Mtied Co'ciussion 

Though, under Aiiicle 8, it was rbe special responsibility of the 
Council to prepare plans for bimgmg about disarmament, the 
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first measure such as it Has in the dnccl.on iias adopted not by 
that body but by the Assembly At the first Assembly in liHO 
a resolution I, as adopted calhng for the creation of a special 
ommittee of experts of larious funds to study, in their entirety 
he political and economic questions raised by the study of the 
mduction of armaments It nas called the Temporary JInted 
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of the League, such as the USA aad the USSJl. From the 
%ery beginning it encountered serious difficulties sxifficient to 
detail a few of the questions it had to sohe to reahze where it 
was To begin with, it put the question what is meant by the 
expression “armaments”? How u a limit to be fixed, and hoiv 
may they be compared as between one country and another'^ Are 
some armaments offensive and oihcis defense e’ Can avil 
aTiauon be distinguished from mditary aviation? It was not till 
March 1927 when the British and French delegations submitted 
draft disarmament conventions that the Preparatory Commission 
really came to grips with its subjects These drafts differed 
widely, and there were fundaiuental diiergences of opinion on 
vital questions The Commission took all of six years to frame 
a “draft treaty” providing for a bnutation, “m principle , of the 
number of men in active service in land, naval and air forces, 
of governmental expenditure on army material, and of militaxy 
(bur not commeraal) aircraft, a coodemaarjon of the use of 
poisonous gases and ‘ all bactenologKal methods of warfare” , and 
a permanent commission to collea laformation and report 
periodically on the progress of disarmament The document wa« 
a mere outline, a frame without contents, and was of little praett 
cal value It contained, moreover, a special “escape clause", which 
was clear warning that tc should not be taken coo seriously ‘If 
a change of circumstances conscinites, in the opinion of any high 
contracting party, a menace to us national secuiicy, such high 
contraaing party may suspend teroporanly, in so far as it con 
cerns itself, any provision or provisions of the present convention 
other than those expressly designed » apply in the event of 
war” 


The WoRiJi Disarmament Conference 

The World Disarmament Conference met at long last at Geneva 
on 2 February 1932 It was attended by representatives of sixty 
one states and was pr&ided over by Mr Arthur Henderson 
who, at the time of his appomtmenc, was Foreign Secretary of 
the (Labour) GoTeiumcui of Great Britain but the latter having 
resigned and he himself having lost his seat in Parliament, was 
just a private person when the Conference upeued At the time, 
too, the mteinational sky was getni^ overcast with threatenmg 
13 
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clouds, in May 1932, m Germany, the “Junker’ government of 
Herr von Papen replaced that of the concihatory Dr Bruning, 
the economic crisis had begun and Japan had invaded Manchu 
na The Conference could be expeaed to take up the Draft 
Treaty prepared by the Preparatory Commission after nearly six 
years of toil as its basis for its work. Instead, the leading dele- 
gates proceeded to make their own proposals, which only prompt- 
ed others to make counter proposab and provoked long and 
futile discussions with the result that they were all rejected. To 
give a few instances, Sir John Simon, the British Foreign Secre 
lary, suggested what came to he called, qualitative limitation” 
of armaments, i e not by numbers, but by then being considered 
"ofiensive” or '‘aggressive or, m other words, their suitabibty 
for making sudden atiadc, as distingmshed from “defensive" 
weapons The idea was not altogether new, and, as Signor 
Grandi, the Italian Foreign Minister pointed out, hinits were 
imposed on Germany and her former alhes (m the Treaties of 
Peace) in pursuance of the idea of depriving the forces of those 
states of weapons that are particularly aggressive in character” 
The possibility of a disctnaion bemg drawn between two such 
classes of weapons had also been there laid aside as not feasible. 
M Tardieu the French delegate, pomted out that, firsdy, it was 
not possible to draw the Ime between aggressive and defensive 
weapons, and secondly, that a countrv subjected to invasion had 
at some time to undertake a counteroffensive so that a state 
of stalemate in the war may be terminated Thus, said he, 
German and French armies were deadlocked for nearly four 
years durmg the World War and, if the tank or a similar 
deasive weapon had not been mvented and used, ‘the war might 
have lasted a hundred years 

Even before the Conference met it was widely known that 
Germany would seize the cKcasion for making a pubhc demand 
for equality in the matter of armaments, and that France would 
oppose It tooth and nail, or as condition precedent, would ask 
for guarantee of greater secunty Only three days after the 
Conference met, the French, with a view to seizing ^e initiative, 
made a demand for an mtcinaDonal police force to be placed at 
the disposal of the League with a view to strengthening it “m 
truth and in fact” The proposal included the plaang of all 
bombmg planes and other aggressive weapons at the League’s 
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disposal In view of the difficulty of preventing civilian planes 
frorn being converted into bombers in time of war, the French 
made a bold suggestion, iiz the internationalization of all cnil 
aviation in the world The French never pressed their proposal 
for the creanon of a League army, which was aiiicized by all 
other delegations, but cverj tunc that some concrete measure 
of disarmament was discusseSj raked it up as an alternative 
suggestion for lending them greater security, which Mas 
their unalterable condition for conceding equality to the 
Germans 

In July, the Germans, who had been consistently demanding 
the rccognitiQn of Germany’s right to rearm, and failing this, 
other powers disarming to her letel, gave notice that they would 
not take further part in the Conference m the absence of a ‘ clear 
and definite recognition of equality of rights between nations" 
When the Conference reassembled after the recess jn October. 
Germany’s place was vacant, and continued to be so till 11 
December when a compromise formula was found, conceding her 
claim to “equality of righu in a system which would provide 
security for all nauons’’ Tbe German GovernmeDt now headed 
by General Schleicher in place of Papen seat their delegation 
back to the Conference, which now became a cockpit for the 
wordy fights berweec them and the French delegauon On 30 
January 1933, Hirler became German Chancellor, and this fact 
intensified French opposition to concession of equahiy to Germany 
In March Mr Ramsay Macdonald, the British Premier, sought 
to end the deadlock by puinng forward a plan, which came to 
be known as ihe Macdonald Plan, and represented the mean 
between the opposing theses It was accepted as the basis for 
further discussions, and the Conference adjourned for the Easter 
Hohdays 

On 17 May, Hitler, addressing the Reichstag, referred to the 
negotiations going on at Geneva, and, demanding a “strict 
parallehsra” and a “true equality" among nations, declared that, 
if a decision nere to be imposed on Germany on the pretext of 
Us hemg a majority deasion, Germany would prefer to resign 
&om the Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations 
TJnheedingly, the powers went on discussing between themselves 
possible modifications of the Macdonald Plan with a view to 
making it acceptable to CCTinany Their latest idea ivav to 
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divide the disarmament convenuon drafted by the Brmsh 
Government (the Macdonald Plan) into two periods, during the 
first of which lasting four years the Retchrj.ehr was to be turned 
into a mditia while they themselves were progressively to reduce 
their armaments If the results were satisfactory, they would 
proceed to the second period in which disarmament was to 
proceed further equality coming into being by right and by fact 
at the end of the eighth year On 16 October 1933 the German 
Government issued a Note vehenientlj criticizing the idea of a 
trial period as a fresh badge of inferiority forced on Germany 
Nevertheless on 14 October Sir John Simon defended the scheme 
before the Bureau of the Conference The same day a telegram 
reached Geneva annoimang that Germany had withdrawn from 
the Conference and from the League of Nations 
The Withdrawal of Germany sounded the death knell of the 
Conference and of the military clauses of the Treaty of VersaJles 
too for the failure of the Allies to act up to their promise to 
disarm gave the Nazis the pretext if not the moral justification 
for tearing them up Efforts were made to save the Conference 
and m February 1934 when Eden visited Hitler at Berlin the 
latter made some offers which were outright rejected by the 
French since they amounted to a legahzauon of German rear 
mameni whicli they held bad been clandestinely going on 
The Conference met mterroittently for some time more, hut m 
the summer of 1934 Great Britain acknowledged that disarma 
ment was not practicable and that she would enlarge her own 
armaments particularly her air force The Conference was 
neither formally brought to an end nor did it adjourn It just 
ceased to have further meetings 

Naval Disabmament 


The fiasco of the League attempt to bring about disarmament 
on land corresponded to the fiaso) of the attempt to bring about 
naval disarmament with the difference that m the latter enter 
prise the initiative was taken not by the League or one of its 
members but by the USA a non member The latter fiasco 
was even more disappointing duin the first because it began 
with a success and roused hopes 
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Tie Washengton CoN^E3lz^cE, 1921 

Amencans had a sort of bad con’sacnce 'Mib respect to the 
League of Nations, and they irere anxious to demonstrate that 
some noble ideas, nbidi then Piesident bad tsTitten into its 
Cotenant, eg disaniiamcnt, still dainied their allegiance This 
nas one of the reasons why the American Government summoned 
a Natal Coufcrcnce at Washington, soon after the Senate had 
rejected the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations 
Altruism, hotrcicr, tras not the only, or the clnef reason for 
summoning a disarmament conference, nor ttas reduction of 
natal aimamcnts the only reason behind the summoning of the 
Conference There was a strong puUic agitauon m Amenca for 
the creation of a navj, nbjcb would be superior to any fleet in 
the world, and Uncle Sam was worried about the costs at which 
he might hate to build it, if it led to a sbip-buildmg race with 
the other maritime natcoas, particularly Great Bntam, and also 
about the piobable effects of the pobev on Anglo American 
relanons 

Again, though the USA had disengaged herself from Europe, 
and professed to be qiuie unconcerned about the political develop- 
ments there, she could not afford to turn her blind eye on the 
Far East, where Japan, pnnapallv on account of her opportunities 
as an ally of the western nations, had sasdy utcreased her naval 
strength as also her pohncal loSuence in regions which were of 
Mtal concern to the USA The war had redured the militar? 
strength and prestige of the western nations, and Amenca s with 
drawal had robbed them of the accession of strength which 
Amencan pariiapatton in the war had for a tune lent them 
Bntain’s meffective tackling of the many challenges to her author 
ity which were occurring m postwar daws in countries such as 
Egvpt India, etc showed that the Titan was wearying of its 
impenalist task The losses of the western nations in Asia had been 
Japan s gams , she had acquired from Germany (by the Treaty of 
Versailles) the ‘leased temtorj” of Kiaochow m Shantung as 
well as a mandate to admmister Germany’s North Pacific islands , 
the ecLpse of Russia had made her the only great power on the 
border of China Back in 1915, in the midst of the war, she had 
presented to Chma the so-mlled Twentv-one Demands, which 
were calculated to make the latter a protectorate, and, though 
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compelled to withdraw raany of the demands on account of 
western protests, she did acquire some special economic conces- 
sions and police rights m southern Manchuria (see above, Chap- 
ter 9) Above all, by the simultaneous destructions of the 
Russian and German navies Japan had become not only the 
greatest naval pouer in the Far East but the third greatest naval 
power in the world Japan’s rapid loss of interest in the Pans 
Conference was followed by feverishly competitive naval con- 
struction on the part of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan 

Pursuant to the policy which the USA had followed since 
the days of the Russo-Japanese War, when Theodore Roosevelt 
intervened to keep Japan in her place, the American Govern 
ment summoned a Conference at Washington, askuig the other 
Great Powers (Great Bnuin Ftance Italy, and Japan), together 
with the three other powers interested in the Pacific (China, the 
Netherlands and Portugal) and Belgium to attend it The 
labours of the Conference resulted in the signing of three 
treaties (1) the Four Power Treaty between the USA, the 
British Empue France, and Japn by which they agreed to res 
peer each other’s rights in respect of theix possessions in the 
Pacific and to consult with each other m any controversies whidi 
might arise concerning them (2) the Five-Power Treaty, which 
was a measure of naval disarmament, its chief provision being 
the establishment of naval parity between the USA and Great 
Britain and the fixing of the strength of Japan in capital ships 
at 60 per cent of the British and Amcncan figures The French 
and Italian quotas were 35 per cent (3) the Nine Power Treaty, 
by which all the assembled powers affirmed the independence 
and territorial integrity of China and which prohibited special 
agreements 'designed to create spheres of influence in 

Chinese territories” 

The treaties Signed at Washington (1921 22) registered a 
definite set back for the Japanese policy of expansion in the Far 
East The Four Power Treaty signified that the U S A was pie 
pared to co operate to the extent of consultation with other Great 
Powers on matters of common concern It gave a decent burial 
to the Anglo Japanese Alliance, which some of the Dominions 
notably Canada, were for long protesting against, as helping 
Japanese expansion The Nine Power Treaty seemed to have 
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restored tlie pre war balance of power in the Pacific By a sepa 
rate agreement also signed at Washington Japan undertook to 
return Kiaochow to China Japan moreover as we hate seen 
had accepted a loiver ratio for her capital ships strength. To all 
outward appearances at least the Washington Conference was an 
all round success for the West the net result being that Japan 
had beaten a retreat belote the show of European opposition to 
her Far Eastern policy led by the USA Events however were 
to prove that the westmi and particularly Anglo American front 
presented at the Conference was a mete facade that Japan had 
only made a strategic retreat and that she was determined to 
stage a come back as soon as the circumstances permitted. 

GENEVA AND LONDON OONFEKENCXS— THE FAH-URE OF NAVAL 
UnOTATTON 

The success of the Washington Conference in bringing about 
a ImiUadon in ihe luost expcmite class of shipbuilding viz. 
battle ships and battle cruisers indicated the possibility of an 
agreement being reached m the case of other classes of naval 
craft such as cruisers submarines and destroyers In 1927 
another Conference was summoned the lead coming this tune 
aho from the USA. with a view to finding out a solution of the 
latter problem Only Great Britain and Japan accepted the invi 
tation France and Italy refusing to come alleging that such a 
confeieace would only increase the difficulties of the Preparatory 
Commission The raeerjng which was held at Geneva therefore 
nirned out to be a Three Power Conference It failed to nchieie 
any results because Great Brjiain refused to accept natal parity 
with the USA in light cniiseTs on the ground that sHr had a 
far flung empire to guard 

The only result of the Conference was a recrudescence of 
Anglo American rivalry which had been temporarily reduced at 
the Washington Conference In September 192B the New York 
American unearthed and published a secret military naval ajree 
merit which had been reached between England and France and 
by which France had promised to support the formers stand of 
naval himtatton in future disarmament meetings and England 
had withdrawn her objection to the French insistence on the 
exclusion of trained reserves from the category of military effect 
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iTcs In 1928, however, British and American delegates drew 
nearer to each other in the PKpaiatory Commission meetings, 
and the ratification of the KeUogg Pact restored a measure of 
good feeling between the two Anglo Saxon Powers The moment 
was considered opporiime for further talks on naval limitation, 
and a conference was accordmgly contened at London m 1930 
This Conference was hardly more successful than the earlier 
ones m effecting a general imutation of naval armaments Assent 
was given, it is true, to ibe prolongation of the Washington agree 
ment for fi\e years, that is, to 1937, and the United States and 
Great Britain managed to supplement it with an arrangement 
between ihemsehes by which Great Bntam would be allowed a 
superiority m light cruisers and the U SA a corresponding 
superiority in large cruisers In this arrangement, Japan 
acquiesced though very reluctaatly, on condition that she be 
accorded parity with the others in the matter of submarmes and 
some increase of her ratio for cruisers But neither France nor 
Italy would adhere to it, and the two, indeed, shordy began a 
naval race in the Mediterranean Thus, the London agreement 
bound only three of the five naval powers, and its bmdmg was 
weakened by a provision, under a so called escalator clause, that 
any of them was free to exceed the specified tonnage if it thought 
Its 'national security was materially affected ‘ by naval mcrease 
of another power 

In 1934, Japan informed the USA and Great Britain that she 
would not renew the Loudon agreement when it expired, except 
on the basis of full naval equahty As the USA and Great 
Britain flatly refused to concede the prmaple of equahty, Japan 
declared that she intended to resume freedom of acuon m 1937 
In 1933 the rapidly deteriorating naval situation was complicated 
by a new factor— Germany and Russia, which had thus far been 
negligible as naval powers, entered the competiuon With the 
departure of Germany from Geneva (1933) and the failure of the 
Disarmament Conference, Europe slid back to the pre war days 
of unrestricted competition m the piling up of armaments Mean 
while, as the League machinery was provmg itself to be quite 
mcapable of handling the problem of disarmament, a dispute 
mvolvmg two members of the League had broken out m the Far 
East, and the League simultaneously dealing with it, was demons 
trating its utter mcapaaty to cope with it 
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THE FAILI3US OF THE LEAGUE— (2) JWAJCESE AGGRESSION D. NEVNCHURLA 

We have seen m the previous diapter that during the First 
World War Japan had presented her so-called tv\eui)-one 
demands to Qiina, and that later, at western protests, she had 
mthdraiTO some of them In the years following the war, similar 
ly, Japan had adopted a conciliatory attitude towads the W^st 
She had accepted the hmitanon whi^ had been proposed by the 
Western Powers on her capital ships strength, and, m general, 
had given satisfaction to them by withdrawing from her expan 
sionisc policy at the expense of China Unfortunately, honerer, 
events were soon to prove that the Japanese nation bad not 
acquiesced in this pacifist” policy that their government bad 
followed and a rcacuon set ux The fact is that there existed at 
the time in Japan both a demoCTauciUly minded pohucal group, 
which, ui a pacific way strove to raahc then counav prosperous, 
and a mihiary cirque, who bated a parLameaiary fontt of govern 
luent and avihan leadership, were totalitaxian in outlook, and 
were determined to solve pohucal and economic problems bv 
force of arms The latter ^thered saength as the policy of pcacc' 
ful expansion seemed to become frustiaied by foreign immigra 
lion laws and by the world depression nhich led to tanS barriers 
and regional agreements They called for an earlv repudiation 
of the naval agreement and the mne power treaties which bound 
their country and for an aggression policy towards China 
By 1931 as we have seen the domesac situation was definitelv 
changing and bringing about a siroultaneous change in the 
foreign polic) of Japan In March 1931, a miliLiry coup was 
attempted by some younger military officers and though it faded 
of its immediate purpose, it was followed by a senes of pohncal 
assassmations which served to transfer authonty from pacific 
aniiaas to bellicose generals and admirals, planning to establish 
a totahianan regime. In May 1932, the last of the parhamentars 
prune mmisters, Ki Inukai, was murdered and was succeeded bv 
Admiral Saito, a prot^e of the mihcarv Already m September 
1931 officers commandmg the Japanese troops which were policing 
the South Manchunan Eaijway had opened hosnliues against the 
Chinese governor of the temtoiy They had done so on their own 
authority, to repress banditry”, as thev said, but as soon as 
Admiral Saito was in power in Tokyo be coramitted Japan to the 
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conquest of Manchuria and heaMly reinforced the troops in charge 
ot It Japanese armies speedily overran the entire territory, dis 
persmg the forces of the Chinese governor and putting him to 
flight 

We are not concerned here vvith the correctness or othertvlse 


of Japan’s own interpretation of her treaty rights in Manchuria, 
on which her actions in Manchuria were allegedly based, or with 
the rights and wrongs of her China, or for that matter, her East 
Asia policy, or with the alleged responsibility of the western 
nations and in particular the USA — in goading her to adopt 
such a policy (see the previous chapter) Bui both China and 
Japan nere members of the League of Nations, with reference 
to which both had rights and obhgauons, and we have to examine 
what action was adopted by the League in respect of the obvious 
aggression by Japan, since China appealed to it for action (on 
21 September, 1931) under Article II of the Cotenant "to safe- 
^ard the peace of nations" We hate to begin the stoij of 
the League’s handling of the matter by stating that, on the pro- 
testation of the Japanese delegate that the matter was not 
serious, that Chinese troops had blown up the South Manchurian 
Railwaj-a thaige found later to be untrue, for the southbound 
tram from Changchun had passed met the line safely to its 
destination at MuMen soon alter the alleged explosion took 
place and that Japan had no territorial ambitions m China, the 
League Council pasted the usual resolution urging the parties to 
abstain from further vmleoce and to withdraw the.r for^s from 
one anothtts territory (30 September) On account of the oppo 
ition of the Japanese delegate .also, the Council failed to accede 
m the Chinese request tor the appouttment of a comtn.ttee of 
neutral obsetrers, a, had been done m the case of the Gteco- 
Bulgarian dispute m 192S, t„ .„pe,r,se the evacuation of the 
T at the suggestion of the British 

delegate Lord Cecil, decided to keep the American Government 
1 , T “d received, through Mr Hugh 

Wtlson, the Amettcan Minuter a, Berne, a proLe of dtplo 

United States established an officntl basis of co operauon with the 
Uague by acceptmg an imttauoa from the Conned Members, 
with the exception of Japan. have Mr Premiss Gilbert, the 
Ameticau Consul a, Beme s.t at the conned table Mr G.lhen 
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participated m four meciings of the counal, be^nning from 
OctnheT 16 

By the time the Council reassembled on 13 October 1931, it 
had become dear that, far from withdrawing her troops, Japan 
had greatly extended her occupauon, and had even gone so far 
ai to homh from the air a Manchurian toivn The Council passed 
a resolution, asking Japan to wididraw her troops before 1& 
November, though Japan’s dissent deprived it of legal sanction, 
because any action under Article II rei^uircd or was presumed, 
to requue absolute unarumtiy (24 October) The League, how 
ever, failed to take any fuiiher action, such as under Articles 
IS and 16, which provided for diploraaac and economic sanc- 
tions respectively The fact was ihar rhe invasion of Manchuria 
by Japan was well timed, synchronizing as it did with an acute 
financial situation caused by the World Economtc Crisis The 
British Foreign Secretary, Lord Reading, used his personal in 
fluence with his fellow members on the Council to see that sane 
tions were not thought of 

IVhen the Council re-convened at Pans on 14 November, it 
again became clear that Japan had considerably extended her 
occupation After lengthy discussions, the Council passed a leso 
lution, which was accepted by the Japanese, reafErming the rcso 
lution of 30 September and pledging the two parties to refrain 
from taking any inmatiie which might lead M further fighting 
The Japanese, however, reserved their right to tike acnon againsr 
“bandits” At long last, also, the Counal appointed a commis- 
sion, consisting of the representatives of England, France, Ger 
many, Italy and the United States, to examine the situation on 
the spot and to report to the Council the facts, with recommenda 
tjons for 3 solution The British representative, Lord Lytton, 
was appointed to be the President of the Commission The Com 
mission reached the Far East in March 1932, examined numerous 
witnesses, and held many meetings Its report which was 
unanimous vsas signed at Peqimg on 4 September 1932, and was 
communjcared ro the members of the League on I October 

Before tfie Commission could even commence its task, how 
ever, an ugly incident liail happened The Quiiese had insurated 
a boycott of Japanese trade, which reduced it to more than one 
half The boycott had been conducted peacefully, but, im- 
fornmately, on 18 January 1932, a Chinese mob in Shanghai mal 
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treated fi%e Japanese monks one of whom subsequently died. 
An ultimatum from the Japanese Consul General followed 
demanding punishment of the assailants compensanon and disso- 
lution of anti Japanese organizations The Chinese Major of 
Shanghai accepted the Japanese demands m their entirety and 
the Japanese Consul General considered his reply ro be com 
pleiely satisfaciorj An ugly incident netertheless followed On 
the plea that the Chinese were a)ncentratmg their forces at 
Chapel a suburb of Shanghai the Japanese Admiral m charge 
of the forces protcctmg that part of the International Settlement 
which was assigned to Japan landed his marines and quickly 
mcrpowering the Chinese defence began a slaughter which went 
on for some weeks But the conquest of Shanghai was not m the 
present Japanese programme and their action here jeopardized 
the safety of the Foreign Settlements where the British and 
others had miested huge sums “The maintenance of the law 
peace under the Cotenant says Lord Cecil might be 
belittled as idealism But the protection of British property wa* 
British interest Accordingly British warships were sent there 
all atailable remiorcements were also despatched and fears of 
Japanese reprisals on Hongkong were forgotten Tokyo was con 
>iQced that the ^^cscem Powers \ ere in earnest and the Japanese 
natal and mibcary reinforcements were withdrawn without 
having .secured a cessauon of the Chinese boycott 
Meanwhile on 29 January China had demanded the appbcation 
of Articles 10 and IS of ihe Covenant and followed this up with 
the request that a special session of the Assembly be held for the 
considerauon of her proposal She no doubt expected that the 
Assembly where the smaller powers predominated would he 
more favourable to the coercion of Japan The Assembly met 
m March but could not take a decision as the report of the 
Lytton Commission had not yet been received. Meanwhile too 
Japan had completed her conquest of Manchuna and on 18 
February 1932 the Japanese military authormes had mstalled 
at Mukden a native provisional government and mspred it 
to proclaim Manchuna an independent state with the name 
of Manchukuo The new state came into offiaal existence on 
1 March On 9 March 1932 Mr Henry Pu Yi (Hsuan Tung) 
the last survivor of the Mandiu dynasty of China who had been 
a pensioner of Japan since boyhood was installed as its provi 
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sional dictator { Chin Cheng) On 23 February 1932 2Vlr Siuason, 
the American Secretary of State, declared, in a letter to Senator 
Borah, that America would not recognize a situation created by 
the disregard of the Nine-Pcmcr Treaty and the Kellogg Pact 
On 11 March, the Assembly passed resolutions unanimously, 
except for the disputants, whose sotes under Article 16 are not 
counted, reaffirmmg the previous resolutions of the Assembly, 
declaring it incumbent on the members of the League “nut to 
recognize any situauon, treaty or agreement which mav be 
brought about by means contrary' to tlic Coveuaat of the League 
oE Nations” — accepting thereby the Stunsonian doctrine of non 
recognition — and constituting a Coiuiuittee of Niuccceu to folloii' 
eients and report to itself 

The Lytton Conumssion report was submitted to the Council 
in Not ember 1932, and was suacssirely considered by the Coun 
al, by the Assembly and by an Assembly Committee which was 
charged with the task of drafting the lepon required by Article 
15 of the Covenant This report followed closely the lines of 
the Lytton report, and was skilfully drafted inasmuch as it 
avoided any pronouncemeni which mi^t hai e entailed the 
application of sanaions under Arucle 16 of the Cotenant It 
declared that the sovereignty over Manchuria belonged to China, 
that the independent Manchukuo State was a fiction, and gener 
ally condemned the miLtary measures of Japan It recommended, 
as the Lytton report had done, that an autonomous regime 
should be set up in Manchun.i as the result of negotiations 
between China and Japan under the auspices of the League It 
proposed that members of the League should refuse to recognize 
the existing regime in Manebuna, but it rejected any return to 
the status quo On 24 February 1933 — eighteen months after 
the inmal shot had been fired at Mukden — the Assembly adopted 
the report by 42 votes agamst the one single adverse vote of 
Japan, which as that of a party to the dispute could not affect 
the validity of the deasion Mr Matsuoka, the chief Japanese 
delegate at once rose from his seat, and, with a theatrical ges 
rure, uttered the words Jesus had used before an angry mob 
determined to pelt the courtesan, Mary Magdalene, to death 
“He that among you is sinless first cast a stone at her” The 
entire delegation then left the Assembly At a second session on 
24 February, the Assembly adopted a resolution setting up a Far 
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Eastern Advisory Committee of 21 members in ivhich it invited 
the USA. and the USSR, to parocipatc The former accepted 
the invitation, and appointed Mr Wilson, the American Mims 
ter to Switzerland, to participate in the committee’s deliberations, 
without the right to vote The USSR declined to participate, 
pointmg out that 13 of the 22 states named to the Committee 
had not recognized the Soviet Union A month later, in a letter 
to the Secretary General on 27 March Japan gav c notice of the 
termination of her membership of the League She also now 
gave formal recognition to the State of Manchukuo 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE LEAGUE IIA-NDUNC Of THE RLANCHUBIAN DlSPUm 


The Manchurian episode was a rude eye opener to the reahties 
•of world politics and of the position of the League in relation to 
them The most striking feature of the League's handling of 
the business was that, at no stage of the military operations 
conducted by the two parties, was it declared that a “war” was 
m progress, or that Japan who was condemned by public 
opimon all over the world, had violated the League Covenant or 
the Kellogg Treaty The League confined its measures to per 
suasion and diplomatic pressure alone and did not resort to or 
even contemplate stronger action under Aiucle IS and Article 
16 which might have checked Japan In circles favourable to 
the League it was datmed that League action alone resulted 
in the locabzation of the conBict, that it was because war was 
not formally dedared that Japan was prevented from extending 
her mihtary operauons and political demands, and that the 
-doctrine of non recognition which had refused legal utle to 
territory seized by force would m future discourage aggression 
In spite of the ‘gams’' secured to China by the League for which 
Mr Sze, the Chinese delegate thanked it in the Assembly session 
of 1932, the net result was the loss by her of Manchuria It is 
significant that Chinese integrity formally preserved throughout 
the worst days of impcnahst penetration m Asia-through the 
pohey of Open Door enunciated by the USA— was lost only 
after the creation of the League of Nauons and the solemn 
renunaation of war by the Paa of Paris Tlie non recognition 
of Manchukuo had no practical results The USA and Great 
Britam maintained consulates at Mukden and Harbm, and their 
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consuls dealt with the established authorities on an informal 
basis The Far Eastern Ad\isory Committee, set up by the League 
on 24 February 1933, busied itself for a fetv months with a senes 
of innocuous measures, and then lapsed into inactiMty For the 
first six years of its existence, Ja^n and the Central American 
Repubhc of El Salvador were the only States which recognized 
It Italy recognized it on 30 h\OTember 1937, Geimany in 1938, 
and Poland did so de facto m 1938 Undeterred by the non 
recognition of Manchukuo by the Western Powers, only a wear 
later Japan extended her aggression into the North Chma 
protmee of Jehol, and mcorporated it wiih Manchukuo 
On 31 May 1933, hating had enough, ^tnd to spare of League 
sympathies and little practical support, China was compelled to 
accept the terms of surrender dictated by Japan in what became 
generally known as the Tangku Truce It left Manchukuo and 
Jehol in Japanese possession and pronded for a demiLianaed 
zone as far south as Peipmg and Tieotsio In December 1934, 
preparatory to further aggressioo, Japan denounced the Wash 
isgton treaty which had imposed limitations on her nasal 
armaments In 1937, she sent her army into the North China 
piotince of Hcpei, within which lay Peipmg and Tientsm, thereby 
inauguratmg an imdeclared war against her helpless victim— 
whifi ended only inth the surrender of Japan after the Second 
World War (and after the atomic detastaitons of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki) in August 1945 

Ctt;S£S OF IXAGUE FAtLVKE D. MKSCKURIA 

The failure of the League to deal with the aggression of Japan 
was ascribed, in pan at least, to a legal difficulty \\'e have seen 
that neither China nor Japan declared war, so that Japan claimed 
and the League did not formally or categorically dispute the 
contention that she had not violated the Covenant Consequently, 
the question of applying sanctions did not anse, and no nation, 
not even China, broke off dijdomaac relations with Japan The 
Japanese Government claimed that ihcir actions in Manchuna 
were simply ‘interim measures of self-defence which are inter 
dieted by no resolution of the League” and that all treaties, 
including the Kellogg Pact, left ummpatred the legitimate right 
of self-defence’ Now, it is cunous that at the Peace Conference, 
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nearly all the drafts of the Covcnani prohibited “resort of armed 
force’ ^hile the final text limited this prohibition to “war” The 
reason for this change is not repealed in the minutes, but it has 
to be assumed that the League Covenant prohibited only those 
acts of force which resulted in a state of war 
Eien if It is admitted that states are not debarred under the 
Covenant from resomng to force, including military acuon in 
the territory of another state by virtue of the right of self defence, 
the question arises whether the League should not have some con 
trol over or regulate the amount of force that has been employed 
In two previous cases, where the law had been already taken m 
hand by one party by way of mihtary action, viz the case of the 
bombardmenr of Corfu by IiaJy in 1923, and that of the invasion 
of the Bulgarian border by Greek armed forces in 1925, the League 
Council had definitely tended to apply the doctrme that all acts 
of force, whether or not amounting to war, should be under its 
control In the case of Manchuria the League failed to find out 
whether the right of self defence was justified in the circumstances 
of the case, or to place the acts of force employed by Japan under 
Its own control 

No doubt, Japan, and, we may take ic, even Cluna, found if 
to be against her interests to declare that they were m a state of 
war (there u a parallel India China case at present), but it is 
difficult to see why even upon the final advance of the Japanese 
forces on Chinchow, which resulted m the complete elimination of 
Chinese authority m Manchuna, the Japanese mihtary operations 
were not regarded as a report ro war, within the meaning of 
Article 16 of the Covenant It is probable that differences of 
opinion about the interpretation of some of the Articles of the 
Covenant helped the Japanese to get through the busmess without 
effective intervention by the League But it is against common 
sense that the failure of the League was due only or prmapally 
to the flaws m the Covenant. The conclusion is inescapable 
that the Great Powers who dominated the Council were swayed 
by pohtical motives and did not make proper use of the League 
machinery We have seen that, whether dehberately or not, 
Japan timed her aggression to the onset of the ^Vorld Economic 
Depression, due to which m some countries power had been 
assumed by conservative elements who were sceptical of the idea 
of collective security. We have already spoken about the activi 
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ties of the British Foraga Secretary, Exiid Reading In France 
there was a lot of sympathy for Japan Ir was belieicd that there 
was a secret understanding between the two countries to the effect 
that, m return for support in Manchana, France was to iccene 
Japanese help m acquiring Yunnan The existence of such an 
understanding was denied It was honeter a fact that the French 
press w-as heat ily subsidized by Japan WTien M Yoshizawa who 
had defended Japanese action at Genesa, left for his country to 
beoime Foreign Minister, he was decorated by the French 
Gos eminent with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour 
Commenting on this aspect of die case, Mr A Lawrence Lowell 
obsen ed 

For the future of ibe League, thu attitude is the most 
significant aspect of the maner Nfisukes m particular cases 
may be made, die true nature of events may he misunderstood, 
and the future may not be prejudiced, for the like may not 
happen again, but if world opinion is ineffective against a 
determined nation, and the jnensbers of the League cannot be 
idled upon to carry out its sancuons. the prospect of preventing 
wars by means of the League is much reduced” (Foreign 
Afatrs, April, 1932) 

In plain language, you can rouse from sleep one who is sleeping 
but not one who is wide awake while "sleeping The failure of 
the League in Manchuria, m short, was not due to any "gaps ’ 
or 'haws’ in its machinery, not also because it was not universal 
in Its membership We have already seen that the question of 
“sanctions” never arose, as a matter of fact, it could never arise, 
because they did not brand Japan as a violator of the Covenant 
The Umted Slates, in her own interests, did co operate in this 
particular case, and, indeed, as was revealed later when the Slate 
Department puhhshed the ennre text of its correspondence with 
Japan durmg the critical months (between 22 September 1931 
and 7 January 1932), had taken a stronger stand against Japan 
than the League of Nations 

Worst of all the Manchurian aggression of Japan showed to 
other mtending aggressors that aggression paid One more such 
aggression it came in Mussolims right time and the League 
was lost. 
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CaVTER XI 


HITLER OVER EUROPE 


THEORY AJID AIMS OF NAZI CERAtAXY'S FOREIGN POLICY 

The news of the seizure of power in Germany by Hitler and his 
Nazis was received abroad with mixed feelings The man in the 
street m the Western European countries deplored the downfall 
of the German Repubbe and its displacement by a totalitarian 
government But many politicians, specially m France, who had 
been fed up with Hitler’s junher predecessors who bad ruled with 
the help of presidenual decrees, and yet bad shown their power 
by vmngiDg from France the dedarauon of II December (see 
above, Chapter 10), conceding to Germany 'equality of rights” on 
the armaments question, considered Hitler as rather more accejp 
table on the ground that, after all, he was a popular leader with 
milhons of followers In a world used to violence both in the 
domestic and foreign relations, the stones of Nazi lawlessness and 
cruelty did not cause much excitement, except in socialist circles 
It seems also that something of the spell, which Hitler— a mvsne 
personabty, a teetotaller, a vegetarian a non smoker, an ascenc, 
and, in short, nothing but the devoted servant of his people — ^had 
cast over milbona m Germany was working abroad too No doubt 
much of the halo which surrounded Germany's new leader began 
to fade away as day after day despite the formidable propaganda 
machine, which his henchman. Dr Goebbels. wielded, the truth 
about the aims and ideals of the movement and the methods by 
which they were being given shape, came to be known even to the 
man in the street in Europe The ruthlessness with which the 
National Soaalist government piacuscd totalitarianism, the lengths 
to which were carried the efforts to bring everybody and every 
thing m Germany under their heels — the pohtical parties, the press, 
education, industries, agnculture, labour, even religion-and m 
particular the savage persecution of the Jews m obedience to a 
totally unscientific racist theory sickened and alienated the 
common folk at least in the counm« of Western Europe, who 
210 
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felt to be anlitheuc to everything that they inew to con- 
stitute the rudiments of the centuries old. culture of Europe 
The question of questions, however, which ai the moment was 
anxiously asked and eagerly debated everywhere was, "What was 
going to be the foreign policy of die Nazi Stated" Statements and 
writings of Hitler and other Nazi leaders before they came to 
power had already given enough indications of the mam lines of 
foreign policy which the Nazi State would follow, and these had 
roused considerable apprehensions As set forth in the National 
Socialist Party’s offiaal programme and, above all in the Mein 
Kampf which Hitler did not repudiate (as Gladstone, after he 
became Prime Minister, had repudiated some disparaging remarks 
he had made about Austnan policy during fais electoral campaign 
agamst Disraeli) and which be now asted all German adult men 
and women to read and which became m fact the Bible of the 
Third Reich, the foreign policicat goal was the union of all 
Germans in one Great Gemaoy 

THE "mUN EANtPF” CEOARATIO'JS OF ADOS^F HITLER— EMPHASIS OV 
EASTWAitn OCPANSIOV 

lu the Afein Kampf, Hitler had placed speual emphasis on the 
acquiBition of new temtoiies m Europe on which Germans might 
settle and which would ensure freedom of existence to the 
German people In order to attam this end the Reich, he said, 
must have military allies, for “an alliance, whose aim is not war, 
IS useless" No state, however, would want to ally itself with 
present-day Germany which could give no rnihtary help hence 
the immediate object of German foreign policy, Hitler had said 
must he the transformation of the nation into a stronglv armed 
military state “Oppressed peoples,” wrote Hnler “are never freed 
and unified in a common empire by means of flaimrig protests 
but through a sharp, unsheathed sword The forging of the sword 
IS the task of the leaders of a people’s domestic pobev . the con 
summation of this work of forging the sword and the securmg of 
military allies is the task of the leaders of its foreign policy ” 
Hitler envisaged Italy and England as the two future allies of 
the Retch "France " he wrote “is and always will be the deadly 
enemy of Germany ” "Not until the Germans hare realized that 
thej tnusr engage in an acttre and final conflict with France will 
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It be possible to bring the fruitless struggle to a conclusion — on 
condition however that Gennan^ sees in the extermination of 
France a means of providing her people with the necessary room 
for expansion Germany in other words must wage a war for 
the recovery of Alsace Lorraine It was however at the expense 
of Russia thought Hitler that the Retch could secure the new 
territory which would fully rectify the false relation between our 
people and our land and thus free the Germans for ever from 
the danger of disappearing from the earth or of becoming a slave 
people Said he 

We National Socialists have deliberately drawn a line under 
the prewar tendency of our foreign policy "We are where we 
were 600 years ago We stem the German c stream towards the 
south and west of Europe and turn our eyes eastward 
have finished with the prewar policy of colonies and trade and 
are going over to the land policy of tlie future WTien vve talk 
of new lands m Europe vve are bound to think first of Russia 
and her border States Fate itself seems to wish to give us our 
d rection ^^’hen fate abandoned Russia to Bolshevism it robbed 
the Russian people of the educated class whidi once created and 
guaranteed their existence as a State 

The present day rulers of Russia have no intention of enter 
mg into any nlliance honourably or of sticking to one We 
must not forget that they are low blood stained criminals that 
It means dealing with the scum of humanity We must not 
forget that the mternaiional Jew who continues to dominate 
Russia does not regard Germany as an ally but as a State 
destined to undergo a similar fate 

ItERR ROSENBERG S ADVOCACI OF A NORDIC EUROPE 

This eastern policy was also stressed by Alfred Rosenberg 
Hitler s second soul who was head of die Foreign Affairs Bureau 
of the National Socialist Party and the cultural dictator of the 
Retch and was much closer to the source of power in the Reich 
than Baron von Necrath the Foreign Minister Rosenberg who 
was born in Reval m Estonia the old city of the Livonian Order 
of Rnights and educated m Tsarist Russia conceived the Nazi 
mission m the east as a revival of that of the old Order of the 
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hitler’s PAOnC PBflTESIATraSS AS CHANCELLOR 

These and many other statements of Nazi foreign political 
philosophy aad aims before the party assumed power form a strik- 
ing contrast to Hitler’s speeches on foreign policy after he became 

Chancellor in which he attempted to reassure the world that Nazi 

Germany only desired "work and peace” Hitler made his first 
pronouncement on foreipi policy after assumption of power on 
17 May 1933, at a special meeting of the Rnchstag He began 
with a bitter denunaation of the Versailles Treaty, which, he said, 
was designed to perpetuate the degiadauon of a great people to 
a second class nation” But he denounced war equally emphati 
cally characterizing it as “madnes<”, and pointing out that it 
would plunge Europe into ‘commumst chaos" He disclaimed all 
desire to ' Germanize foreign peoples As cvid^ce of the RctcH’s 
peaceful lateniions. Hitler ated its complete disarmament, deimli 
tarization of the Khmeland and execution of the Versailles Treaty 
He categorically denied the charge that the Nazi Storm Troops 
liad any connection with the Retettsvehr, and insisted that they 
were not tnilicatized, and could not be counted as trained resenes 
Finally, he dciaaadcd complete equality for the Rcieh with other 
great powers aad fulfilment by the latter of their promise to 
disarm He insisted chat Germany was entitled to security and 
declared that she was ready at any time to gi\e up offensi>e arms 
if the rest of the world did likewise’ The R»ch was ready to 
become a party to ctery solemn non aggression pact, for Germany 
was not thinking of aggression but of her osm security, he 
announced 

Esen after Germany left the Disarmament Conference and the 
League of Nations Hider and other Nazi leaders continued to 
stress these teiy points In addition to making peace protestations. 
Hitler, on the rery day that Germany left Genesa (14 October 
1933^ delnered an mtemaoonally broadcast radio speech, in whidi 
he made an earnest appeal to Ftance to agree to a mutual burying 
of the hatchet He said 

“I speak m the name of the entire German people when I 
solemnly declare that we are imbued with the sincere 'sish m 
wipe out an enmity that is out of all proporuon to any 
possible gam It would be a tremendous event for all of 
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treatment of the Jews and of the political opponents of the Naas 
But the governments whom Hitler had threatened by his state 
ments in the Man Kampf and elsewhae did heed the warnings 
with the result that there was an anxious reappraisal of their 
diplomatic positions and relationships which was reflected in a 
number of realignments which we shall presently desaibe Before 
however we take up this subject it would not be out of place to 
give some account of certain revelations concerning the real aims 
and ideals of Nazi foreign policy which gave the he to the pacific 
protestations of Hitler after he assumed power and threw a consid 
erable hght on and confirmed his earlier pronouncements They 
relate to the scs-callcd Nazi New Era Plan for the refashioning 
of the world which Hiller believed would work for a thousand 
year* and which foimed ihc charge against Goering and others 
at their trial at Nuremberg 

TltB EAtlSCHNLSC REVEUVTIONS 

Hermann Rauschning who became President c£ the Danzig 
Senate after its Nazificjtion in May 1933 had some conversations 
with Hitler in the last year before his seizure of power and the 
first two years of Nazi rule (1933 and 1934) and he publuhed them 
IQ a book Hitler Speaks in December 1939 shordy after the 
Second World War broke om The words which he put into 
Wider 8 mouth were such as the Fuhrer spoke only in exclusive 
arcles to which Rauschnmg belonged and show Hitler as a 
criminal conspirator against peace They would have been justly 
ronsidered as suspea and unworthy of credence if it were not 
lor the fact that many events which actually happened much 
later substa^ly confirmed them. Ar the Nuremberg Tnab also 
^ast mass of eridcncc subsianriaicd the statements of Rauschning 
The following quotauons from the work are revealing mdeed 

If Germany is to become a world power and not merelv a 
continent^ State (and .t mnu U a world power i£ it u to 
su^ivc) then it must achieve comydete independence Do you 
understand what that means? Is ,t not dear to you how trag. 
cafly mutilated we arc by the restriction and hemming in of our 
vital space a restnaion which condemns us to the status of a 
secon rate power in Europe? Only nations living independ 
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ently in their own space and capable of military defence can 
be world powers Only sacli nations aie sovereign in tbe true 
sense of the word 

"Russia IS such a State, the United States, Britain — but only 
by arcihcial means, not at all from the nature of its populated 
areas France is such a State up to a certain point Why should 
we be worse off? Is this an unatoidable inferiority? This is 
why 1 must gam space for Germany, spime big enough to enable 
us to defend oursehes against mihiaiy coalitions In peace 
lime we can manage Rut in war the important thing is 
freedom of acuon, for m war one is mortally dependent on the 
outside world Our dependence on foreign trade without esen 
an ocean coastline would condemn o* eternally to the position 
of a pohbcaUy dependent nation 
“We need space to make us mdepeodent of esery possible 
pohtical grouping and alliance In the cast we must hare the 
mastery as far as the Caucasus and Iran In the west we need 
the French coast We need Flanders and Holland Abose all 
we need Sweden We must become a colonial power We must 
hare a sea pow'er equal to that of Britain ’Hie material basis 
for independence grows with the mcreasiog demands of technique 
and armaments We cannot like Bismarck, limit ourselres to 
national aim» We niusi rule Europe or fall apart as a nation, 
fall back into chaos of small Sutes Now do you understand 
why I cannot be hmited cither m the east or m the west? ’ 

NAZI VISION OF 4 NORDIC WORLD SOVERETCNTT 

Ercn while they were absorbed in their life and death struggle 
with the Bntish Empire, the Nazis lost ao tune in reorganizing 
their conquests on the contment in accordance wnh their so called 
New Era Plan The following is a reconstruction of the plan from 
\anous sources including statements of Ilitlcr and otlicr leaders 
during the Second World War and the actual disposition by the 
Nazis of temtones which they conquered duxmg the few years 
of their victories and supremacy in Europe during the war The 
Nazis beUered that the era of small national states which they 
thought were merely pawns of the great powers and had no right 
to hold nch colonial possessions — such as Belgium had m the 
Congo or Holland in the Ihitch East Indies — was definitely oier 
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The New Era, they claimed, would see the emergence of >ast 
continental areas, each ruled by a dominant race Under this 
scheme. Europe, except for the Soviet Union, would he ruled hv 
Germany , the Far East by Japan, Africa by Germany and Italy, 
with the collaboration of Spam and Portugal . the Western Heim 
sphere possibly by a United Stales ‘ purified" of anti Nazi cle 
meats, but only on condition of free access to the resources of 
Latm America by a German controlled Europe. 

After this New Order had been established. Bntatn and the 
United Slates would be exduded from any mllucnce in Europe. 

ermany would rule the continent, while Italy would control both 
coasts of the Mediterranean and obtain parts of the Near East, 
"ould be awarded Gibraltar and a sccuon of French 
ica The European commenT, whose relations with 
^unental areas would be conducted solely by Gennany, 
wodd be reorganized .nto a hierarchy of tnssal peoples, whose 
tarns functions, and ircauncnt would be dictated C^hn In 

Er.t» ““I- n..ght b, treated bat.tr than 

f ''■'>''"5- arid Stredep, ,bo.r 

ferenual treatm*^ *** Grrmans, would recce pre 
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of Sooalfsm But they tad no^“ 

no illusions about their ability to 
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remain neutral all the time the conflict lasted, and they realized the 
need of strengthening thetnsdics by all means possible The 
SoMet reaction to the Nazi ‘new order” was thus expressed by 
Mikhail Kalimn, President of the Supreme Council of the So\iet 
Union, which was published in the Soviet press on 30 November 
I9-W “We are a besieged fortress It is true this fortress is a 
huge one — one sixth of the earth But the remaining five sixths 
are our pnnapal and irreconcdable enemies ” He called for 
eternal vigilance”, increased armed forces and improved discipline 
While continuing to fortify die “soaalist fatherland against a 
hostile world and Tigilantly guaiding its neutrality, the Soviet 
Government extended its borders by a senes of "military oScnsive" 
operations, acquiring thereby parts of Poland (western Ukraine and 
western ^Vhite Russia) considerable portions of Finland Bessa 
rabia and Northern Bukovma, and the Baltic States of Estonia, 
Lama and Lithuania 

The HorrviAVN plan vs the satuziTEN plan 

On their side, the Nazis were under no lUusions is to their 
ability to establish their "new ordei’ without h’^vuig a supreme 
struggle with the Soviet Union Thev were ready with their plan 
of war with the USSR which had been drawn up bv General 
Hoffinann, who uas a member of the German General Staff from 
1901 to 1918, and as a represcntaiive of this body with the First 
Japanese Army in Manchuria in 1904'05 had witnessed the Russian 
colossus being bored through as it it were a feather pillow bv a 
very small, energetic, and disciplined Japanese force Having 
learned his lesson well Hoffmann, using the same tactics as the 
Japanese, had defeated the Tsars troops near Tannenbcrg 
(though the credit for the great victory went to Hmdeoburg) He 
remained in the eastern front till Brest LiiovsL, where the 
Bolshevik arrny begged peace and gave in to his bruial conditions 
He conceived the mistaken idea that the army which surrendered 
to him was the Red army — was reallv the Tsarist army ttauied 
for but a few months bv the Bolshevists and thought that this 
strategic scheme, which was a return to the Napotpome idea 
would succeed against the USSR, m tlie future He succeeded 
in getting it accepted by the former German Crown Prince who 
fashioned it into a complete poUtiro-imlitarv scheme Beaten in 
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the west Germany had to stnke eastwards, and in alliance with 
France (and, if possible, with Britain also), make a crusade against 
Russia and exploit her natural resources The ex Crown Prince 
sent his former personal adjutant, Arnold Rechberg, to Marshal 
Foch who approved the Han 

The Hoffmann Plan meant basically a total break not only with 
the Schheffen Plan which had an “anti westerly” orientation, and 
advocated a march on Pans and thereafter on London but with 
the whole scientific school of German strategy, and a retersion 
to the school of Napoleon It was opposed by Generals Seecht 
and Ludendorff who knew that "the fighting inefficiency of the 
Bolsheiist army”, like many other ideas on which it was based, 
was untenable It neteriheless came to the fore, as the result 
of a lot of comphcalcd poliucal mingues m which Herr ton Papen 
was imclved Before Tbyssen and heavy industry came to the 
support of Hiller, Hoffmann and hi$ arcle befriended his move- 
ment The Hoffmann Plan got into the brain of Hitler and 
Rosenberg and promised to enable them to bring to fruition all 
their plans against Bolshevism and the conquest of Eastern Europe, 


IMPACT OF XAZI PORnCN POUCV O'! OTHER STATES 

(1) The Soviet (<j) Soviet Gentian Relations We have 

seen that after the war Germanv and the USSR— two pariah 
nations— had arrived ai an understanding with each other, and 
m 1922 had concluded ihe Treaty of Rapallo, which produced 
dismay and consternation in the Allied countries In Germanv, 
some statesmen including Walter Rathenau Count Brockdorf 
Rantzau and others favoured a policy of eastern orientation They 
were supported by industrialists who looked upon Russia as an 
untapped market for German manufactures as well as a souice 
of raw materials and by the Retchswehr, which, though afraid of 
Communism m Germany foresaw the possibility of establishing, 
on bov let territory the armament factories and training cadres 
prohibited by the Versailles Treaty On the whole Soviet German 
relatmns thereafter remained cordml, and the heyday was reached 
m 1923 when the Soviet Covemment openly sympathized with 
Germany during the French occupation of the Ruhr, and threat 
ened to attack Poland if the latter should seize the opportunity 
to attack Prussia, as she seemed to be on the point of doing 
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The albance, based on the solid mteiests of the too nations, 
surM\cd the usual strains of each occasionally charging the other 
uith measures and counienneasures la relation to ideological 
differences A serious crisis, howcier, appeared ivhen Stresemann 
entered into those negouaiions with the western countries, \ihich 
led to the signing of the Locarno Agreements and which the 
SoMet considered (as we ha\c seen in Chapter 6) as the drilling 
of capitalism. She feared that by her new policy of western onen 
ration, Germany would act as the spearhead of western intersen- 
tion, and as a member of the League of Nations, be forced to 
permit the passage of Allied armies through her terntory m ful- 
filment of Article 16 of the League Covenant 
These fears, however, had little justification as, at the time, 
Germany was more concerned m buttressing her own position m 
Eastern Europe, as a possible counterweight to the Allies than 
m assisting the latter to conquer Russia The Gcmian attitude 
was reflected m the Berlin Treaty of 2-1 April 1925 concluded by 
Germany and Russia for five >cars, whicli provided for non- 
aggression, and for neutrality in case of attack on one of them 
by a third power The two countries also promised to join no 
alliance with other states in war or peace whose object would be 
an economic or financial boycott of the other The Berlin Tre,iTy 
was accepted by the Soviet as balanang of! the Locarno Treaties, 
and by Germany as another form of the ' reinsurance treaty" of 
1887 by which Bismarck had hoped to end Germany’s perennial 
danger of havmg to fight on two fronts So matters stood nil 
the accession of Hitler to power, when, in view of the past state 
ments of Hitler, Eosenbe/g and others on Russia, the Sonet were 
compelled to make a reappraisal of their position with regard to 
Germany and, indeed, of their ennre foreign policy Immediately, 
however, the Soviet press refrained from making editorial 
comments on the event, and, three months after it bad happened 
on S May, the two countries concluded a protocol in Moscow 
prolonging the Berlin Neutrality Treaty of 2+ April 1925 and the 
conciliation coaventicn of 24 June 1931 Comm enting ad jh.es 
the Voelktsche Beobaebter, the Nazi official organ which had 
previously attacked them, observed that a German Soviet agree 
ment, intolerable as long as Communism existed m Germany was 
no longer undesirable now that Communism had been crushed 
by Nazism Simdaxly, Imstui, the official organ of die Soviet 
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Government, stated that m spite of iheir attitude towaids 
Fascism, the people of the USSR tush to lite m peace with 
Germany, and consider that the development of Soviet German 
relations is in the best mteiests of both countries” The Russians, 
houever, were rudelv reminded and rather confirmed about the 
previous declaranons of Hitler and Rosenberg regarding German 
expansion to the East and seizure of the Ukraine, when, soon after 
this, on 16 June. Hugenberg then German Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, asked the World Economic Conference m 
Condon to restore to Germany her former African colonies and 
give er people without room’ some additional territory, 
presuma y in Europe A break m relations was, nevertheless, 
^evente or commercial and financial considerations, and 
German aedits continued to be available to the Russians 
(6) Mosco-^s Western Orientctton-{i) RdaUons wth France 
'emment was by no means quite reassured, and for 
^ sought to improve its relations mth the West. As 

cucumstanccs were 
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could not forget Bolshexist^ treadiery m deserting her and her 
other allies at a moment nhcu thcf were fighting for their hfe 
against Gennany or the lanet’s repudiation of the Tsanst debts, 
or the “unholy alliance” they had formed with Germany at 
Rapallo The French, further, dis&toured the Sonet Fi\eYear 
Plan as an attempt to destroy capitalist economy by “dumping” 
cheap Russian goods produced by forced labour on western 
markets Again, the balance of trade wath the Soviet Union was 
unfavourable to France since, while France offered an outlet for 
Soviet raw materials, specially oil, manganese, flax, and lumber, 
France s principal exports consisting of articles of luxury found 
no market m the Soviet Union The French complained that the 
Soviet Government used the proceeds of sales m France for pur- 
chases in other countries, notably Germany As a countermeasure 
against the unfavourable balance of dieit trade with the USSR., 
the French Government, m Oaober 1930, subjected Soviet goods 
to a system of hcences 

The rapid rise of Hitler whose work Metn Kampf, was pu1> 
hshed at Munich in 1930 by Frank Eher induced both enuntnes 
to draw together and negotiate trade and non aggression pacts 
with each other The attempt made by the Soviet to come to a 
trade and non aggression agreeraent with France in August 1931 
was unsuccessful on acoiunt of fresh bickenngs on the subject of 
the Tsanst debts and the criticism of the French nationabsts 
But, a year later, when Soviet relations with Bntain were strained 
and a Radical Socialist mbmel headed by M Hemot, who had 
long favoured Franco-Souet rapprochement, came to office 
(fune 1932), the two countries signed a non aggression pact as well 
as a concihation convention with each other (29 November 1932) 
This policy of hieadship was followed by Hemot’s successors m 
office, and on 11 January 1931, a one year trade agreement was 
signed Meanwhile, the Soviet Govemmem was going ahead with 
their general policy of western orientation by relegating the Third 
International to the background (no meetings of the Cummiern 
were held between 1928 and 1935) 

The pnnapal exponent of die western orientation policy was 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar, M Litnuor The culiumatiog 
point of his efforts was reached m I93S when the Soviet Govern 
ment, on 2 and 16 May respectively signed five year pacts of 
mutual assistance with France and Czechoslovakia These gave 
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the Nazi Goiernmeiit the pretext for denouncing on 16 March 
1936, the Locarno Treaties, and remilitarizing the Rhineland in 
defiance of the Versailles Treaty The failure of Britain and 
France to stand up to Hitler and the refusal of Italy, embittered 
by the League sanctions m the case of Ethiopia, to cooperate 'vith 
them in doing so — early evidences of western attempt to “appease” 
Hider, taken in conjuncoon of the conclusion m November 1936 


of the anti Comintern pact by Germany and Japan (subsequendy 
joined by Italy Hungary and Franco Spain)— compelled the 
Soviet again to revise their policy 
(li) Rdattom In a previous chapter we have 

traced the story of Anglo Soviet relations till 1934 After Britain 
had denounced her trade pact with the Soviet (17 October 1933) 
m the interests of Canada, she gave notice of her readiness to sign 
a new trade treaty The negotiations which opened tn London 
on 15 December, had apparently made little progress when they 
were mterrupted by the arrest on 11 and 12 March 1933. of six 
British engmeers m the Soviet Union on charges of espionage, 
briber), and wrecking” of the Sonet electrical industry These 
Mccropebtan Vickers Company. 
T? ‘n the Soviet Union for the last ten 

passionate protests from the people and 
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tries presented certain striking similannes The Soviet Union 
shared Italy’s disdain for the League of Nauons and its doubts 
that either disarmament or econornic co-operation could be 
achieved by miemational conferences Nor had Iiah, vrhich must 
import timber, ad and ocher raw matenals, bad occasion to 
complain of Soviet “dumping’ Italo-Soviet trade relauons were 
cemented by the agreement of 2 August 1930, which was revised 
on 27 April 1931 It was, however, unpopular in luly as the 
balance of trade was unfavourable to her and was denounced bv 
Italy on 18 Januarv 1933 On 6 Mav however, the two countries 
signed a fresh trade a^eement, and the friendly relations were 
further cemented by the visit of the Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, \f Ltcunoi, to Rome on 25 December 

(c) Tfjg VS^ R. and Turkey Another dictatorship, which was 
vigorously opposed to Communism— Turkey — had invariably good 
relations with the USSR, ever since the close of the war The 
Soiiec abandoned the aaditional Tsansi policy of seeking to obtain 
control of Constantinople and the Straits and repeatedlv expressed 
theur respect for Turkey’s nauonal mdepeodence The first ever 
non aggression treaty signed by the Soviet Union was the one 
they concluded nich Turkey m Paris on 17 December 1925 which 
was prolonged for five years on 31 October 1931 Turkish Soviet 
relations were further cemented m May 1932, when the Turkish 
Premier, Ismet Pasha, and Foreign Minister, Tewfik Rushdi Bey, 
Tisitcd Moscow, where they signed an agreement by whidi the 
Sonet Umon undertook to grant Turkey credits totalling 58,000 000 
for the purchase of machmery and equipment, which Turkey was 
to repav with exports of agricuitural and mineral products over a 
period of twenty years no interest was ro be barged bv the 
Soviet Government on these credits 
[(I) The 5oi,iet Umon and the Btdtic States and Hungary 
Suspicions about the aims of Pan German expansionism in the 
Baltic littoral mduced both the Soviet Union and some of the 
Baluc States, viz Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania to prolong until 
1915 then mutual non aggression pacts on 4 April 1934 The 
Sonet Polish non-aggressioa pa<x which had been conduded on 
25 July 1932, was prolonged until 1945 On 13 February 1934, 
Hungary lecogmzed the Soviet Union 
(e) Further Rapprochement and ^‘An Eastern Locarno” On 
3 July 1933, at the World Eamoouc Conference in London the 
15 
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So\Tet Union and se\en of its neighbours — Afghanistan, Estonia, 
Lama, Persia, Rumania and Turkey — signed a non aggression pact, 
containing a broad dehnition of aggression On the following day, 
the USSR, concluded a similar pact with the three Little Entente 
States — Rumania, Yugoslatia and Czechoslovakia The latter pact 
was hailed as a sort of Eastern Locarno, and it was particularly 
interesting because it was the first ume that the Soviet Union 
entered mto an agreement with Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
The former had recognized the Soviet Union de facto in 1922 but 
the latter had so far no offiaal relanons with her It was believed 
that prior to signing the pact with Rumania, the Soviet defimtely 
abandoned then claims on Bessarabia It is also said that Russia 
returned the Rumanian State treasure which had been held m 
Moscow since the Revolution 

if) The Soviet Union and the League of Nations On 1-5 
September 1934, as the result of a week of feverish negotiations in 
which France took the leading part, the USSJL was invited to 
become a member of the League of Nations On the same day 
the League Council unanimously voted to give Russia a permanent 
seat and on 13 September, Russia was officially admitted to the 
League— only three members voung against her, viz Switzerland, 
Portugal and Holland In the following year, M Litvinov, the 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, presided over the League Council 
meetings It was a strange development, for Soviet leaders, from 
the time of Lenin, who had personally characterized the Lcigue 
as “an instrument of brigandage" had emphasized the idea of the 
robber League’ Addressing the Fourteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1928 Stalin had said 
The League of Nations is an organization designed to mask pre- 
parations for war If we were to enter it we should have the 
choice between the hammer and the anvil We wish to be neither 
the hammer of the weak nations nor an anvil for the strong” 
Even though due necessity, viz the Nazi threat, mduced Stalin to 
turn to the West and as a corollary to this pohey of Western 
orientation to jom the League he contmued to cherish his own 
views of the League The USSR, never fell interested m “coHec- 
tive ac^on against aggressors, since such action threatened to 
involve Icr in v^ar with Germany, or Japan, or both ^^^lat she 
was conceilied with was 'collective security”, which might presum 
ably check Egression, shield her horn aggression from West and 
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East, and permit her to fulfil Stalin’s plans for building up 
"socialism m one country” 

The Soviet desue to atojd war sprang from Stalin’s cotiMcnon 
that Russia’s industrial system, which had proied unable to supply 
the peace ume needs of the populatioti would be unequal to the 
needs of a major tvar He also knew that rhe Red Aini) hotvever 
strong m manpower and morale, was not likely to match the 
highly mechanized German forces, backed by the Reich’s efficient 
mduscry In any case, soon after her entry into the League of 
Nauons, the USSR. — a forrmdahle enough military power — was 
reduced to the “perfea and absolute blank” of an unknown 
quantity on account of the fact that firam August 1936 to April 1937 
she wimesscd an astonishing succession of purges, which thorough 
ly disaedited and perhaps substantially weaknened her 

(2) Italy— Relations with Germany Mussolini had an acade 
sue sympathy for Germany as a fellow suBcrcr under the Versailles 
system and had more than once declared that the peace treaties 
were not "eternal” or “irreparable” and that Germany must be 
re-esrablished if Europe was to be saied from disaster He how 
ever, always daiined to maintain an ammde of independence and, 
along with England and Prance, guaranteed the fronuers of France 
at l^camo Italy, nevertheless, bad many causes of difference 
with France, as we have examined them in a previous chapter, anrl 
vigorously pursued the role of a rival of France In the London 
Naval Conference, 1930 Italy began a new ojotroversy by demand 
mg naval parity with France The rise of Hitler weakened the 
bargaining power of France and strengthened the hands of 
Mussolini He put forward a plan of peace in the shape of a four 
power pact which was favourably received by Premier Macdonald 
of Bntam but was enuozed m France and her satellite cucle, 
specially m Pbland (See above. Chapter 8) The efforts of the 
French Government to improve their relations with Italy bore 
hide fruit 

iMussohni welcomed Hitlerism as a sign that Europe had at last 
Teahzeri the advantages of Fascism but showed httle eagerness to 
conclude political agreements with Nazi Germany Although in 
favour of treaty revTSion, he was strongly opposed to Austro- 
German umon, which might threaten South Tiro] by bringing 
Germany on the Italian border accordmgly supported the 
government of Chancellor Eiigelfaert DoUfuss, and helped him 
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establish a Fascist regime m Austria He had long supported 
Hungary, which had rlairtu! against some of the territorial 
acquisitions of France’s fneuds, the Lattle Entente powers, with at 
least one of whom, Yogoslavia, Italy’s relations were defimtely 
hostile In March 1934, a sort of Italo-Austro-Hunganan bloc 
was set up by the conclusion of a senes of pobtico-economic agree- 
ments between the three states As, however, these agreements 
made no allusion to treaty retision, which was Hungary’s prune 
objecine, she, while negotiaung with Italy, kept the door open 
for collaboration with Germany 

(3j and (4) The Little Entente Statet — the Balkan Nation^. 
The establishment of the Nazi Government in Germany and 
nearly all the developnents m Eiiropean countries in reaction to 
It affected and perturbed the Little Entente States The demand 
of the Nazis for the mclusiou of all German speaking peoples m 
the Third Retch — based oo their theory of so-called “race allegi 
ance ’ {Bekentitnis zum Volkstum) — posed a threat for every meniber 
of the Little Entente France’s hobnobbing with Italy for improre 
ment of relations also alarmed them, because this could be brought 
about only if she consented to put pressure on them for accom 
modating Italy The Russc^Polish non aggression pact disturbed 
Rumania who thought that this conflicted with the Poluh 
Rumanian neaty of 1921, by which each power had promised to 
help the other in case n was attacked by a third power, c.g »f 
Russia mvaded Bessarabia So did the Polish German non aggres- 
sion pact which made also Czechoslovakia uneasv 

Unfortunately however, the divergences of interests among the 
Little Entente States, which were already too many, were further 
mereased as also accenniated as the result of the impact on them 
of the Nazi Revolution in Germany To Yugoslavia Germany was 
less of an enemy than she was to Czechoslovakia The latter 
would not be much endangered and the former would be very 
much so if Italy estabhshed a protectorate over Austria m order 
to prevent the Anschluss Rather Yugoslavia would welcome ibc 
Anschluss since it would be a aiuoterweight to her enemy, Italy 
Rumania was too far off lo be direcdy affected by ibc Anschlu^t, 
but similarly, her parmeis, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, were 
too far off from her chief enemy Russia to have a sohdantv of 
interests vnth her againsr the latter The three states, too, now 
had different ^orms of government, m Yugoslavia and Rumana 
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post «ar liberalism bar! £afJf'd In Rumania a Fascist JnoveiueDi 
had grosTO up and its extreme section the Iron Guard uas anti 
Semitic In Yugosla\ia King Alexander had established a dictator 
ship Only in Czcchoslosakia constitutional goiernment still per 
sisted though there too authoritarian trends had appeared — notably 
as the result of a decree passed m 1933 nhich granted the goiern 
mem emergency powers aud the tight to suspend and suppress 
pohtical parues which threatened the mtegrm or sccuntv of the 
State 

Faced by these problems the Litde Entente States drew togetlier 
bi eonduding between themsehes a pact of reorganization at 
Geneva on 16 February 1933 They were to have a permanent 
council composed of the foreign ministers of the three State' for 
the purpose of conducting a common foreign pohcy and an 
economic council for the purpose of co-ordinating ibeir economic 
interests The pact was welcomed in France but denounced in 
Germany Italy and Hungary as a French manoeuvre M Benesh 
denied this charge and declared that it mdicated that the old 
dreams of Pan Germanism or Pan Slavism as well as the new 
chimeras of French or Irahan hegemonr m Central Europe tnd 
the Balkans belong to the past Unfortunately however the 
Little Entente States could not act together m economic affairs "is 
18 evidenced by the fact that Yugoslavia signed i trade agrecmeiic 
With Germany on 3 ^^a 7 1934 

The establishment of the Nazi Government la Germany 
had the general effea of encouraging revisionist senu 
raents and alarming the States who stood for the status 
quo all over the conunent of Europe In a situation like 
this Frances adhesion lo the Four Rawer Pact (7 June 2933} 
caused further misgivings among the latter twoofubora Rumania 
and Yugoslavia were members of the French abgned Little 
Entente and as Balkan Povers were also involved m the confused 
politics of the Balkan peninsula Fared nth the new situation 
the Little Entente not only sought to sirengthcn its own organiza 
tioQ but to secure the cooperation of the Soviet Union In 1933 
the Little Entente States cnndiiided a non aggression part with 
the Soviet Umon containing a broad definition of the term aggres 
sioa although among thein Czechoslovakia alone bad recognized 
the Soviet Union and that only de facto They also attempted 
to improve their relations with their former enemy Bulgaria A 
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further compJexity was introduced into Balkan politics by the 
fact that the success of the Nazis encouraged the growth of Fascist 
groups in the States of the Balkan peninsula, notably in Rumania 
In spite of all this, in 1934, Turkey (who had made friends with 
Greece in 1930), Yugoslavia, Rumania and Greece signed the so 
called Balkan Pact mutuallv guaranteeing each other’s Balkan 
frontiers Greece and Yugoslavia, however, continued to be cool 
towards each other, as Greece, afraid of the Italian navy, declared 
that she recognized no obligation to engage m hostilities with a 
non Balkan power, meanmg thereby Italy, with whom Yugoslavia 
had had relations However, the relauons between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria improved, since the latter, freeing herself from Italian 
influence, dealt firmly with the Macedonian terrorists, who were 
specially responsible for bad blood between Bulgaria and her 
neighbours On the whole, the situation in the Balkan peninsula 
remamed, in spite of the improvement of relations of seme of the 
States with some others undefined and confused, as well as quite 
unpredictable 
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TOTAUTARIAN AGGRESSION 


no: iiAzmcATios or iminzic—tio; saxr questioh 

In the prcccdtDg chapter hc ha»e cKammcd the aims and objec- 
tives of the foreign policy of Hitler by reference to his declarations 
on the subject before he as&uined poster to his disasoisals and 
ckrifutioGs soon after he became CbaaceUor, and also w some 
later resdations nhich confirmed some of the worst apprehensions 
which hit eatUei statemeau had aroased We hate seen that 
Europe was not quite reassured and that there were a number of 
realigaraeois among the uaitoos who felt threatened by the 
estabUshment of the new govemraeDt lo Germany Nevertheless, 
there were many m Europe who feCt that in spite of the violence 
of language used by die Nazis, they uouiJ relraiu, at least for 
some time, from actual use of force m the attainment of then 
objectives, which were also believed to be no more than breaking 
“die shackles of Versadles" With "TevTStomsm", hoivevcr, there 
was a lot of sympathy in the Allied countries, and almost the 
Only question which was aoxionsly diviissed was whether the 
Nazis wanted to achiete their objectives by methods of peace or 
by war Even on the latter subject there was not much appro 
heusioTi for it was calculated that in a conflict between the revs 
sionist states, with even Italy included and the rest, the former 
could bring into the field smne nine million men, at least 
half <if whom watdd be poorly eqiupped, while the latter could 
command about 1 1 to 12 uiUioa soldiers, all properly armed and 
equipped 

In the first few months of their seizure of power the Nazis 
confined their aamties to routing their enemies at home while 
proceeding with the Nazificaaon of Germans bevond the borders 
of the Reich and jnfiltratjon of neighbouring peoples rather than 
With annexations of temioiy The first major success in this 
direction was secured on 28 May 1933 when elections held in the 
231 
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Free City of Danzig resulitd m a deasne \ictory for the followers 
of Hitler A new goseinment was formed and Dr Hermann 
Rauschning, Nazi leader m the Free City, became President of the 
Danzig Senate after he had conferred with Chancellor Hitler m 
Berhn The Nazified Danzig Goscrnment, howeter, mstead of 
creating increased fricDon impioted its relations with Poland by 
endmg the controversy between Danzig and the new Polish port 
of Gdynia. Accordmg to an agreement arrived at between Poland 
and Danzig, the former was to direct 45 per cent of its imports 
and exports passing bv way of the Baltic through Danzig, and 
the remammg 55 per cent through Gdynia 
After achieving this success m his Nazification policy m Danzig, 
Hitler turned to the Saar, which had been detached from Germany 
by the Treaty of Versailles and placed under the administrative 
control of the League of Nations, with the condition that after 15 
years its future status would be determined by a plcbisate of the 
inhabitants vvho would be asked whether they wished (1) to be 
reunited with Germany, (2) to be annexed to France, or (3) to 
continue under the League regime In view of the fact that accord* 
ing to this provision of the Versailles Treaty, the plebisote was to 
be held after 10 January 1935 Hitler proposed to France that in 
order to avoid ‘renewed mateme&t to nauonal passions”, the 
matter should be immediately settled by the two countries He 
declared that after this question was settled “there would be left 
no territorial question bervveco France and Germany". France, 
however did not agree to ihis, expectmg that the German workers 
in the Saar, who had been scared by the fate which bad overtaken 
their fellow workers m the Reich, might vote at least for the last 
alternative. The result was the growth of unrest m the Saarland, 
with coraplamis reaching the League Council both of favouritism 
by the Governmg Commission and of Nazi terrorism preferred bv 
the German and non German inhabitants respectively On 20 
January 1934, ihe League Council deeded that the plebisate must 
be held and appomted a committee of three, composed of repre- 
sentatives of Italy, Spam, and Argentina to conduct it. 

THE CERXIAN POLISH PACT 

matever may have been the basts on which the French specu 
lated. even without owning maned loAs, one could safely predict 
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that Gennans, for long separated firom D^utsc/iZand, urespecu\e of 
party, should tote for Germany The only thing which might 
prevent the Saar from dropping into Hitlers palm like a ripe 
plum in due time was any effort by him to push through the 
business by violence Hitler at this time, however was all for 
peace and Ins protestations of peace and coiideiniiations of force 
were many and well mgh disarming Mn doubt N^azi Germanv 
had withdrawn from the Disarmament Conference and from the 
League of Nations also but she had asserted her pacific intentions 
hy oflenag to conclude non aggression pacts with all nations who 
desired to do so Professedly with the same aim Germany con 
eluded a non aggression pact with Poland for ten years on 26 
January 1934 TTvis agieeroent specifically oudawed war between 
Germany and Poland, and defined more precisely the obligations 
of the And War Pact. It was an unexpected development bectuse 
the Nazis before they came to power had reiterated that the 
eastern frontiers must be altered and naturally it roused suspi 
aons As we have seen the USSIL suspected that it contained 
secret agreemencs for a deal at the expense of herself Poland to 
make territorial concessions to Germany in the Corridor in return 
for help to grab the Ulraine or some other Russian tern 
tory Whether Russia* suiroises were coneci or not, they 
actually strengthened the Western onented trends of her 
foreign policy 

It IS clear that apart from anv ulterior designs it might serve 
the pact suited admirably tlie present needs of both Germany and 
Poland It lifted Nazi Gciraaoy out of the situation m which she 
was at the time placed viz one of oonifriete isolation Then 
Hide: and the other Nazi leaders had repeatedly declared that 
Genuauys advance must be southwards. Ihe pact paved the way 
for It simply by Germany undertakitig to refrain from any action 
against Poland whether by piopagaoda or otherwise for ten years 
The motives of Poland were equally plain and underscandable 
The emergence of a powerful Garmaiiy posed a peculiar threat to 
bet — a direct threat fswa Gensvan irtedentism and an indirect 
threat of Poland becoming a battleground between Germany 
and Russia Now she could hope to play off one against the other, 
or herself become a neutral buffer between them and somehow 
or other by playing an independent tole secure the best possible 
safeguard for her independence She need not cut herself off from 
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France but she had now less uece^uy for being a hanger-on of 
France whose motiTcs in signing die Four Power Pact were 
dubious and had aroused apprehensions and who m any case, 
was now much weaker than m the eather post war years. For 
Hitler and Nazi Germany let us not forget, it was a demonstra 
tion of their loie of peace and detestation of war 


THE PARTI PURGE OF 30 JUN-K 1934 

But the enforced postponement of the day when Germany once 
more possessing oi erpoirering military strength would recover 
one lost land after another brought on a domestic ai.is. In the 
days of their struggle for power the Nazis had laid equal 
emphasis on their twm slogans of nanonahsm and Sociahsni. 
Under their banner consequently had flocked a motley crew of 
followers— workers lower middle-class tradesmen and exsemce- 
men like Captain Rohm who stood at the head of the SJi. men or 
^ownshuis who formed a pniate army and had done semce to 
t e party by protecting the party meetings or breaking those of 
^ot er parties or simply by tbetr demonstration inarches impress 
wg the nauon by ihetr disapbne and organizauon These semces 
bemg now not needed they not only became sources of cm 
arrassment— poor reUnons —but dangerous too because they 
demanded that the nationabst revolution now completed must 
e 0 ow by a second sociahst revolution ensuring jobs and 
prosperity not for the whole nation at least for the faithful 
racm ers o the parly Scenting a plot against himself personally 
or against the High Command Hidcr decided that there must be 
a ese second revolutionaries who were counterparts 

ote rotsk) cites of Russia He struck on 30 Tune 1934 a date 

that hccanta thtreaftar Wu „ d.e -n..,,, Ktufe 

His 'tapons in the purge „ete die chief rivals of the SJi. m^n 
men or the Black Guards and the seaet 

^ t, IT b'i. rr‘^“"^ ■>? tn 1933 Thus 

I^iihed Rohm Heines and other Brownshut® leaders General 
SchletehCT Hidets predecessor ui office as Chancellor and hn 
others— their exaa number being not known but 
200 bemg not cons.detcd as much abo.e the mark The s.ga. 
emnee of the Purge at home was the hquidanon of those forces 
tthteh ttanted to hold Htder to dte soctahsttc features of the partv 
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the men nho wanted butter and the delation of the elements of 
the paity who stood for big business, and wanted to produce not 
butter but guns , abroad, it meant a dioice of milttarism, and — 
aggression 

THE NAZI lUUD ON AI>SnUA AND MURDER OP DOLLFUSS 

Three weeks after Hitler’s bloody purge of his enemies at home, 
the regime of the long knife was transferred to the international 
plane when on Wednesday, 25 July 1934, a band of Austrian Nazis, 
about a hundred and fifty strong disginsuig themsehes as mdi 
tiameu of the CiMC Guard, gamed admitlatitc uito die Chancellory 
building at Vienna They surprised DoUfnss who was parleying 
mih two other ministers and wounded him wiih a bullet fired 
from a retoher As they held the Chancellory building preient 
ujg succour w Dolifuss who slowly bled to death another armed 
hand who had seized the radio station announced the change 
oier The eieuts which led to this trape incident mav be 
summarized as follows As ue have seen there was nothing which 
both Germany and Austria desired more to hat e than the Anschluss, 
and if It could be done before rbe rise of Nazism iQ Germany it 
would hate provoked no opposition m Ausina Hitler himself 
an Ausaian ardently wanted «, which conformed to the basic 
principle of Nazi political philosophy — the so called race allegiance 
{Bekfnnttus xum Vdkstitns). But after the seizure of power in 
Germany by the Nazis the Anschluss had assumed a different 
character and the Austrian Social Democrats and numerous 
Christian Soaalists bitterly opposed it Austria’s indepcndeace 
should perhaps have been saved if the Christian Socialist Chan 
cellor, Dolifuss, could trust the Soaabsts but instead he ruthlessly 
crushed them and establish^ a dictatorship, relying mainly on the 
Heim-ichr, a pnvate Fascist urgamzation, and auempiing to play 
politics with the neighbouring Siams In the end he accepted as 
his prinapal patron the Italian dictamr, Mussolmj who as we have 
seen fot teavons of syMi Nias definitely oppoccd Ae the 
Anschluss Austria soon became m domestic and foreign policies 
but a dependency of Italy 

For over a year a fierce Fascast Socialist war was waged in Austria, 
lu the course of which ihe Austrian Sooa] Deraocrais unlrfve their 
counterparts in Germany attempted to hit bad. wath all their 
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Strength At length in February 1934 they were overpowered 
the Socialist Party was dissolved its property seized and its leaders 
either imprisoned or executed except for a few who escaped across 
die border after the fighting was o\er The Nazis who had kept 
the peace while this struggle was going on now entered into the 
&ay being openly bacl.ed by the German Government In May 
1934 a wave of terror swept over Austria and frequent bomb explo 
sions occurred The Munich radio station frequently issued warn 
mgs to the Austrian Govcmraent and money and weapons were 
smuggled across the frontier to the Austrian Nazis Hidcrs visit 
to Mussolini at Stra (in Venice) on 14 15 June and their agreement 
about the mamtcnance of Austrian independence served as the 
proverbial lull before the storm On 30 June Hitler purged the 
partv and on 25 July as we have seen the Austrian Nazis raided 
the Cliancellory building and killed the diminutive Chancellor 
Dollfuss (he was four feet and eleven inches in height) 

The Putsch faded disastrously The regular army was alerted 
It recaptured the Chancellory building where the rebels had locked 
and barricaded themselves together with the two other ministers 
whose conduct to say the least was suspcious and who had been 
detained as hostages At the inierveDtion of Dr Rcith the 
German ambassador m Vienna the murderers y elded their 
hostages and were provided with a safe conduct which enabled 
them to cross the German border President MikJas promptly 
appointed Dr Schuschmgg as Chancellor and proclaimed a state 
of siege At 7 30 pm the insurgents surrendered and law and 
order were everywhere restored The decisive event of the day 
was the iinmediate despatch of three Italian divisions to the 
Brenner Pass by hlussolini Germanv s complicity in the rising 
in Austria was established beyond doubt but Mussolini s attitude 
compielled Hitler immediately to disavow any connection with the 
miserable happenmgs He cancelled the passports of the insur 
gents driving them back to Austrian territory and dismissed 
Reiih the arch bungler whose conduct alone had sufEaendy 
incriminated his government The only effect of the Putsch was 
to strengthen the European combination opposed to his designs 
It brought about a rcconcdiaUon— which however proved to he 
temporary — betvieen Italy and France 
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niANCO-n.UiU. A^D rTUi)-Yl-COSL.\V REEVTIONS 

Ic a prenous Chapter (Chapter ^ we ha<e discussed at leagth 
the causes of fncuon betwcca France and Italy ■^gam m the 
prcTious Chapter (Chapter 11) while discussing the reacnotLs of 
France Italy and the Little Entente States to the rise of Hitler 
to power in Gemaav we noted that France desired an improie 
ment of her relations with Italv but the ItaUan response to it 
was poor and that another and formidable difficulty m the wav 
of her anempung to bring about this improiemenc was the oppo- 
sition fif France s friends the Tjttle Fjitrnre States and prnailarly 
Yugoslana to her hobaobbings i nh Italy In the earlv summer 
of 1934 the French Foreign Minuter M Barthoii made a deter 
Buued actonpc Co screogthco the cMsung defeuces of his counoT 
and to construct new ones [d coDnecuon with the e\ecuaon of 
the first pm of his progtainitic be ruited XVarsa" Pxatuc 
Bucharest and Belgrade (he second part took the form of a 
proposal for on Eastern Pact of Mutual Cuoronrec a sort of an 
Eastern Locarno which he proposed to be cotscluded beween 
theUSSIL the Balac States Poland Czecbslovakia and Cermanv 
A pact which sought to include so tunny states who naiuiallv 
had so many diverse and conflicting interesrs was sure to find 
opposition soinewbere and acnullr fell through ou account of 
the rduciancc of Gertuaoy to jom ic As regards bus cSon to 
improve rclanoas with Italv ibc commoo iaiere.t of Fiance and 
Italy 10 present the Anschluss 'eemed lo pronde the necessarv 
basis for an Italo-French accottL But the trouble was that 
Frances fnend Yugoslavia was defiaitciv opposed to the esiab- 
hshment of Italian ovcrloidship over Austria clcailr prefemn'' 
m case Austrian independence was imposs blc to maintain and 
somebodvs oierlordship was bound to be estabh hed that u 
should be Cerman hegennmy or even that the Anschluss should 
be accomphsbed. It was to the probloa of reconciling the inter 
ests of the lattle Entente States with those of Italy so that the 
latter might not oppose Italian control of Austr a that M Barthou 
was deToting his artenuoa and to wfairfi end he had innted King 
Alesaader of Yugoslayia to nsit bis counoy when they both met 
then end withm a few nunufes of the latter’s fandmg at 
Marseilles on 9 October 1933 at the hands of a Croanan assassin 
Tlic Marseilles ctirnc latcnsified the cnraitv between Yugoslavia 
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and Italy, but the latter, refusing to pick up the gauntlet, showed 
an eagerness to bring about a reconciliation with the former 
Yugoslavia’s anger was now di%eited to Hungary, as it was 
revealed that the assassin had received his weapons &om some 
Hungarian officials She submitted a note to the League Council 
accusmg the Hungarian Government of complicity m the aime 
and demandmg an investigation At the intervention of England 
and France, who were anxious that the matter should not be 
capitalized by Nazi Germany, the League Council passed a harm 
less note, and entrusted the investigation to the Hungarian 
Government itself The btter, after mvcsiigauon, reported that 
■"some minor offiaals had not kept as close an eye on Croatian 
emigrants as was desirable and necessary’ The report was 
accepted by Yugoslavia, and the matter officially declared as 
closed The success of the League m disposing of the case, which 
was compared with the Scrajevo crime, was loudly acclaimed as a 
great achievement Really however, it was a sample of heedless 
ness and lack of true purpose on the pan of the Great Powers 
doimnaimg the League Counci] They made no attempt to go 
into the root causes of the dangerous conuoversies which were 
responsible for the crime, and simply fireezed the rtawi quo 

THE ROAfC ACCORD 

"The policy of appeasement which M Barthou had initiated was 
earned on by his successor in office, M Pierre Laval, who vvon 
a spectacular success in the field by signing on 7 January 19^> 
an agreement with Signor Mussolim at Rome, where he had spent 
a week end — the first tunc that a French Foreign Minister had 
visited Italy It consisted of six documents, by which, m return 
for Italian concessions m Central and Elastern Europe, France met 
Italy s principal demands m Afnca In the first place, France and 
Italy declared their intenuon to consult each other, as well as 
Austria, in the event of a new threat to Austnan independence, 
and to communicate with other interested states They tlius 
served notice on Hitler that a Nazi Putsch against Austria would 
encounter Franco Italian opposiuon, and at the same tunc 
reassured the Little Entente States — specially Yugoslavia — which 
had feared after the July events that Italy might seek to establish 
a protectorate over Austria Secondly, with reference to Germany, 
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KO po^en agreed to "concert npon the a.t.mde to be adopted ’ 

Z the of Gertnatty pnrsnmg a pobey o£ tearntato ot. 

Thirdly, the rao potters also agreed oti the necessity of a 

oral iderstandig m tth.ch Austrta and hot 

Germany, Italy, Czeehoslmalta, Hungarv and 

undertake to respect their mmual fconcers and no. to mterni 

m each odieds mtemal alla.m FmaUe dm pledges made by Inly 

in Europe i\ere balanced by French concessions m ^ 

meagreness o£ these concessions, nhich tte have deieiibed m ^ 

enher ehap.er (see Chapter 8) g.re rtse to reports *at France 

m additton, had glten Italy a tree hand m Afrtea 

asserted that notlung m the Rome Accord tampered the 

sovereignty, tndependeiice, and temtotial mtegnty ol Ethi^ia , 

and thatlance had gtten lulv a free band m -i” ““"J 

economic matters only— MussoUm contested s in 

tilth Mr Eden-the teporu received an apparent confora 

the fact that when Mocsolmi embarked on a “P'”" 

Ethropta (10 February 1936), there were no protests from hnglan , 

or Fiance, or the League of Naaons 

THE SAAB PLQISCITE 

Smiultaneeusly, m January 1935. the plebiscite m *eSa» which 

a. we have seL was pvovtded lor by die Ttea^ f 

held. The inhabitants, asked to sigmly whether tb y 

return » Ge.inao,, or b. absorbed by France or 

League admintstratron left no doubt about then sent, menu ^e 

9) per cent o£ the toters expressed themseltcs m 

lug to the Fatherland In pstice to the much ciitia gn 

of Nanous. tt needs to be remembered that, t£ the pleb.sme 

resulted in a triumph for Germany, it Stan s on c cr 

o£ the League also, foi with respect to the Saar ' 

the League dtscharged tu obhgattons w.th oimmendahle .uce,» 

The return o£ the temtory to Germany took P'“' 

Emboldened by ihis success— a legitimate one t P 

to nazify other separated dismets, preparatory to eu 

tegiumately or oihenTjse, to the Reich e ree 

Daazie, the Nazis gamed contiol of the parliament an 
they created great difBculoes for ihe Lithuanian Goternment 
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WESTERN REACnONS TO THE NAZI THREAT 

By now, the objectiires of Nazi foreign policy had become cleaily 
defined, and Europe had had some taste of the methods which 
Hitler was ready to foDow in order to attain them Under the 
circumstances, two dear courses were open before her victors to 
follow, unless they chose to remain passive spectators of Hitler’s 
‘ piecemeal repudiauon of the Versailles setdement” and final 
estabhshment of the New Order of Nordic supremacy m Europe 
(1) They might form mihtary alliances among themselves and over 
awe Hitler, compelling him to seek a peaceful course m his foreign 
policy (2) Or they might strengthen the collective security system, 
leaving the way open for Germany’s return to the League, and 
meet his demands by cooscrucuve measures — examination of 
Germany’s territorial daims under Article 19 of the League 
Covenant, and limitation of armaments Both courses had their 
advocates as well as opponents in Great Britain and France, in 
Britain, the former was opposed by the Liberals and Laborites, 
who, believing that Hitler’s grievances were just and that Hitler 
was sincere, advocated die second course 'Their opinion that the 
Allies should make concessions to Germany was shared by pro 
fascists like Viscount Rothermcre a promment newspper-owner, 
and by extreme Tories who agreed with Hider that Germany was 
the sirongcsi bulwark against Communism These groups and 
their leaders, however, had little faith m the League or the 
method of collective security, and advocated direct negotiations 
with the Dictators 

In France, one group, which united M Herriol, representing 
the Radical Socialists, with the extreme nauonahst and miUianst 
elements, was convinced that Germany wanted war and that 
France, which was bound to be involved in ir, should conclude 
mutual assistance pacts with the Soviet Union and Italy which 
should automatically come into effect m case of German attack 
Another group, represented by Foreign Minister Pierre Laval 
believed that war was not mevitable and that, in collaboration 
with Britain, France should try to bring Germany back to the 
concert of nations. M Laval was of opinion that an automauc 
alliance with the Soviet Uruon would alienate, thus plajing into 
the hands of Hitler The sheet anchor of his piohcy was Franco* 
British coUaborauon to {weserve European peace 
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Neither m Bntam nor eUetthere. hovteter, did 
ot peooe atten.pt u. any na> »• come .nto gnps ntdt tard faro 
Er5»dy agreed drat concc-tona ehodd be made » Ge^^^T’ 
many of whose gnesances were just, but just di not eci e 
was .0 be called upon to male dre nece-sarv conce^ons Ot m 
how much of concessions should satisEy Hider The p J^ 
ddSculty lay m the fact drat Naz. a.p.tanons, based on raetd 
ladret dian geogtaphital considetanons, embraced tem.o.ie. which 
had ne.er formed ptt of the Oennan empue-notablt lusm , 
the western portion of Czechoslosalia and Sonet 
tasl of persuading Belgium. Denmark, L.drua.^ andl Mmd 
cede Totomrdy die .etrt.one. diey ohmincd from 
1919 should hare prot.ded a suflimendv formidable tester 
European diplomacy It would be ddfieul. to unapne F^ec 
agte^to the Sartpuuu of Ausum ot Caechosbrato be 
Geimany, or the U S SJl clewing wilh equanimirc N am p 
in the Lt. It would be almost impossible for 
penuade South Afnca to disgorge her at ^ ^ 

Geimanj-’s colomal empire, or to propose that Japan sho 

THE ASCLO-niESCH PK0P0S.MS FOR StiiiXMENT ^STTll 

Under the cucumstances Bntam and France did 
dn wrthont n.ls to then own mterests and after mum 
sulmnons, hit upon a "new deal” m European 
launched on 3 Febtuarc 1933 m lonn of a jomt 
Appatendy, the two gosernments. who were qune a^e 
oliany was reaimms henelF had deeded that there 
no aliemauie for them hut to accept e 
adtoidy declared their teadmess to abrogate the 
daoses of the Treat, of VemaJles be unposmg u^n Ge.™ 
some eondmons fo, dus -eoncesstou” to her The con to 
France was most anxious to impose upon Germane was j 

adherence to die Eastern aud Cenual European pacts pro^ 
by hk Earthou The touiinumque also conmurd the s .g 
duit the Locamo Treaty should be supplemented bv ao A r P A 
»det wbeh dte Locamo Power, would agree to pie die assuto 
of dieu an forces to any nne of then number which was artacked 
by another from the au It was noteworthy *at ^s e. 
aeknowledgemeui of the fact that Bntam needed French aid against 
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aggression from the air as France needed that of Britain from 
land and sea It ivas the first open expression of Britain’s appre- 
hension concerning her vulnerability m the matter of air attack, 
which played a deasive pan m shaping the policy of appeasemenL 
On this subjea, Mr Churchill oteerved as foUows “With our 
enormous metropohs here, the greatest target in the world, a kind 
of tremendous, fat, valuable cow tied up to attract the beast of 
prey, we are in a position in which we have never been before, 
and in which no other country is at the present time” 

The Franco Briush proposals were presented to Germany as m 
mtegral whole, for their stmg lay in the invntation to Germany 
to a general settlement The Germans, however, found virtue only 
in the proposal for an Air Pact, since it implied the existence of a 
German air force, prohibited by the Versailles Treaty, and m a 
non committal manner suggested Anglo German talks To the 
annoyance o£ the French, the British Government accepted the 
idea of talks and Sir John Simon received an invitation to visit 
Berlin on 7 March Three days before the date proposed for the 
visit, however, the British Govemraent published a parliamentary 
paper announcing a considerable increase m their armaments 
Hitler immediately developed "a slight cold" and a hoarse voice, 
which he said were caused by his participation in the Saar cele* 
brations, and asked Sir John to postpone his visit sme die 

TlCl nnST CERMAN REFUDUTION OF NTRSAILLES 

On 9 March 1935, Hitler officially notified foreign governments 
about the existence, m spue of the prohibition in the Versailles 
Treaty, of a German air force The announcement did not have 
the dramatic effect Hitler mtended to produce, for the fact of 
German rearmament, which was taking place even m the early 
days of the Republic, was known to the world Nevertheless, 
9 March is an important date m post war history since it marked 
the first open repudiation by Germany of her treaty obligations. 
The next week end proved to be more sensational On 16 March, 
Hitler unilaterally denounced the principal mihtary clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles reintioduang conscription, and placing 
the peacetime strength of the German army at thirty six divisions, 
totaUing roughly 550,000 men, as compared with Germany’s pre- 
war army of 670,000 
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To male a long story short, at the mvitaiion ot Hiikr, Sir John 
Simon Hilled Berlin and held talks ssith hun on 2S26 Match, ishich 
saelded little definite results Similarly. Mr Eden-more or css 
to reassure France. »ho had been displeased iiith the British policy 
of tunning tilth the hare and hummg ssith the hound— iisited 
Moicow (28 March). Warsaw (1 Aprd) and Prague (S Aprd) 
Mcantihilc, France had sent a note o£ protest lo Eechn, and 
reported Germany’s action to the League, calling or a specia 
aeiiion of the Couned m April, m preparation iihercof it was 
decided that the AUied statesmen should meet at Sttesa (in Italv) 

and deade on their course o£ action The Conference tt as atten 

hr Ramsay Macdonald, Simon, Flandm, laiial, and Mussolim 
and. after hearing Srnion’s repott of his talks ttilh Hitler, passed 
a resolution, which ttas "dwtmgu.shcd bt mastetlv ctieumlocntion 
and tthidt stated that the discussions should be continued a 
Genera The teal significance ot Che Conference was that it 
deiaonstrated that the three hca'Jv armed powers o 
Eumpe, England, Fiance, and Italv, could still put up a united 
front in defence of the statvs tjuo 
The League Council duly met m Aprd and, after holding wh 
:Mr J L Gartin caUed a “mock trial” of Cermauv. 
passed a resolution, sponsored bv rhe Stresa Powers ( 

the only League member abstaining) rebulmg ermany or 

teral repddiauon of her international obligations Ilidc 
repoitcd U) be bitterly resentful against Bntam for 
him at Geneva, but his speech on 20 Aprd, rcplvmg to the League 
resolution, was surprisingly tndd The Leagues a urc to 
appropriate action agaioM Germaitv, however, at 
awjlened the USSK to the realiues of the situation, and 
2 May, Litiinos signed with Laial a treaty of mutual 
between France and ilie So-vict Union, and this was 
«xtended to include Czcdioslovaiia (see also abo\e. Chapter 
Moscow’s Western Onentanon) For the moment it seeme ^ la 
Hitler had receded a check, for to the three “Stresa Powers had 
now been linked the U S S,R 
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Appearances are pro^erblally deceptive 
to prove that the Stiesa partiapants had 


Events were soon going 
not been frank to each 
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Other Mussolini was definitely knoivn for long to be plannmg 
an attack on ^byssinia but on this subject there was a leritable 
conspiracy of silence among the representatives of the powers at 
the Stresa Conference — the most charitable explanation of which 
was that the others were so anxious to win Mussohni over that 
they did not raise this controversial topic Englands mask was 
the soonest to fall to the ground , she was plainly jealous of the 
enhanced position of France through her alhances with Italy and 
the Soviet Umon, and paiucularly fearful of the effects of the 
Franco-Iiaban combmauon on naval supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean Besides, the British public, assured by Premier Baldwins 
declaration in Parhameni on 28 November 1934, that German air 
strength was less than SO per cent of British strength in Europe, 
had become panicky ever since they had come to know, what 
Hitler had told Simon, that it was equal to that of the Briush 
About this time, too the British Admiralty had come to kuow 
that, in violation of the Treaty of Versailles, the Germans had, 
about two years ago, begun the construction of two pockrt 
battle ships the Scluirnhorst and the GnetseiuiU, which turned 
out to be 26 000 ton light batde cruisers or commerce desuojers of 
the highest class In June 1935 — scarcely two months after 
Stresa — the British Government suddenly announced that they 
had signed a naval agreement with Germany The effective pitt 
of ihe bargain related to the Germans’ premise to restrict thsir 
naval strength in all categories of ships (including submarines 
which were totally prohibited at Versailles) to 35 per cent of that 
of the British in return for British condonation of Germany s 
unilateral violation of the military clauses of the treaty 
The British acuon has been described as “a tribute to British 
common sense ’ and as a success in securing the hmitauon of 
German naval strength as contrasted with the French failure due 
to lack of spirit of comproimse. to make Germany agree to anv 
disarmament in land forces The gam to the British — of ‘tbe 
half loaf obtainable” — cannot be disputed, but it would have been 
less objectionable if it had been brought about by prior consulta- 
tion with Italy and France It was a violation of the agreement 
reached at Stresa that any release granted to Germany from the 
Versailles restrictions should be as part of a general settlement. 
By weakening the Stresa Front, Great Britain helped Hitler to 
do so, and as his aider and abettor, became a sharer of Hitlers 
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guJ, of ™latmg solemn u=a.y ohl.gat.oas Finall., 

C VetsaJIcs, .0 be soon foUooed b. odte.s 
tea.™ ioA agam of .he defence need, of .be b S S R and m 
paracnlar to consider agam *e u.d... of d.e pobev of Western 
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THE rTALLKN RIPUDUTION 


— V^^^CR ON AB\SS[N1A 
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and d.= sand. If eonqoered it nonld round o8 die "h”'' I'“ 

East African empue In die lader pan o .he nmneen* ejn 

tury, Negus Negasu (King of Kings) Meneli^ ( { cveba 

dZedLcen, from fig “<* 1 tom 

saceeeded m figbnng oS d.e Imban lo.aden and 

M, and odie. European pooers a recogmnon of Ethiopian 
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US ideologiral glorificauon of the power of t e sta e 
lim. Ao as »e have -een named m am for bis 
mandmg pos.non m die \M,.e.mocan vanted to conqmr 
Abys.im“a,r„d, rberebv also o.pe on, ^ — It 
humilianng Itaban defeat at Adowa (1S96) ( 

Chapter ^-MussoUms Foreign Poho) At first he med di^ 
lomanc negotiation. In 1923 an agrecoient ^ „ 

Great Bntam, whereby the latter was to receiy free o 

m nonhem Ednop.a for dre benefit of Aoglo-Egypn.n m 

renm. for her grrmg Italy a free hand m Ethiopia 
an appeal ro L llgue fron. Erbropm vho bad been 
ro „;Lmber.li.p in 1923 on .he earnest advooicy of 
indv. proresnng agam.r dm, her 

influence” within her temtorv and p recordme 

"sovereignty The Leagim con.enred ...di mlb recordmg 
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explanations” from Great Bntam and Italy which really did not 
explain MussoUnis next more was to seek the faiour of the 
Empress Zauditu, daughter of Menelik, who had come to the 
throne m 1916 after the deposition of the Emperor Lij YasJ 
grandson of Menelik and that of her Regent who was a kinsman. 
In 1928 he succeeded in concludmg with them a treaty, pledging 
perpetual friendship and arbitration of all disputes But after 
the death of Zauditu and the accession to the throne of the Regent 
as the Emperor Haile Selassie difficulties arose, as the latter refused 
his requests for exceptional fatours and concessions 
Thereupon Mussolini decided that he must use force, cien if 
this miohed die flouting of the League of Naaons and nolaoon 
of existmg treaties Bereft of moral scruples himself, he had been 
encouraged by the way Japan and Germany had recently \iolated 
moral and legal obligations with perfect iropumt), and Great 
Britain and France bad acquiesced in the iiolations and how the 
former had acted as the aider and abettor of them At the 
moment with Great Bntam and France paying court to him and 
needing badly his cooperation with them agamst Nazi Germany, 
he was in a strong position As we have seen, Laval had po'sililf 
gisen him a free hand m Abyssinia m January 1935, or at least 
giscn him to understand that France \ras not interested m lu* 
Abyssinian plans if they did not clash with French mteresu He 
knesv from the confdential Maflcy Committee Report, which tbc 
Italian Secret Service had succeeded m photognphing lu 
British Embassy in Rome, Uiat the British experts who were res- 
ponsible for that report were not worned over Italian predonu 
nance in Abyssinia so long as the head waters of Lake Tsana 
were safe 

In accordance with established impenalist technique, Mussolini 
precipitated a number of border clashes between Italian and 
Abyssinian troops, to sene both as excuses for and as a prelude 
to an iniasion of Abys«mia After one such incident ha*! 
happened at the village of Walwal on 5 December 1934, in which 30 
Italian colonial troops were killed Mussohni demanded coropet' 
sation Abyssinia asked for arbitration under her 1928 treaty with 
Italy, and on the latter s refusal appealed to the League Council 
under Article 11 of the Covenant (3 January, 1935) France and 
Britain who were at this time engaged in wooing Mussolini, 
succeeded in getting the hcanng of the appeal postponed till th® 
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May session o£ the Conncl The stmatton S"" 

and oa 16 February, die Italtm. Goscmrr.en. began to mo 
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that It no longer regarded the pact as a practical instrument for 
the prevention of war, and left the responsibility for the mam 
tenance of peace to the League of Nations — which it refused to join. 

The Council met on 31 July and again on 4 September Od 
3 September the Commission appomted to investigate the Walival 
madent submitted its report which exonerated both the parties. 
Meanwhile m England Mr Baldnm had replaced Mr Macdonald 
who had resigned, as Premier, and Six Samuel Hoare, who as 
Secretary of State for India had successfully piloted a new con 
stitution granting India provincial autonomy, had replaced Sir John 
Simon as Foreign Secretary On II September, Hoaie made his 
histone speech at Geneva explaining his country s attitude towards 
the League of Nations which, promising to inaugurate a new 
chapter in the chequered history of that institution raised unprece- 
dented enthusiasm throughout the world He said 

In conformity with its precise and expbat obbgaQons the 
League stands and tny country stands with jt, for the coUective 
maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularlT 
for steady and collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression The attitude of the British nation m the last fe^^ 
weeks had demonstrated the fact that this is no variable and 
unreluble sentiment but a pnnaple of international conduct 
to which they and their government hold with firm enduring 
and universal persistence 

There then, is the British attitude towards the Covenant 
I cannot believe that it will be changed so long as the League 
remains an effective body and the mam bridge between the 
United Kingdom and the Continent rcraams mtacL’ 

Two days later, Premier Laval, in an address to the Assembly 
pledged French support to the maintenance of the obligations of 
the League and promised dose collaboration with Great Britain 
for defence of peace and safeguarding Europe’ He assured the 
Assembly that France is faithful to the League Covenant. She 
cannot fad m her obhgauons The Covenant remams our 
intemauonal, law’ (By way of expJanauon it may be mentioned 
that the demonstration of the attitude of the British people referred 
to in Sir Satpuels speech above quoted was an allusion to the 
results of the so-called Peace Ballot, which was held m Britain 
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„ latta part of 19H, and tthtch «as 

of Entam remammg a member of the League and of the em[i > 
meat of tancuons, patncularly of on economte nature, to resut 
aggression) On 3 October, tnihout a formal declination 
Mussolmi mvaded Abjssmia. and the Lea^e at on^ ..^ouslv 
acuon. On 7 October, the League Conned 
ereept for die debnquent declared Italy to be the aggre sot ^nd 
fonr days later the AssembW by a tote of oO against otilt 
Ansttia; Hnngat). Albanu, and Pataguat uho “? 

catted m Utfuet. adopted b, the Council The 
anmediatelr <et up a Committee of Cootdineuoa ™ 

under Article 16 (consiinng of all laiague members ^ 

which in turn se, up a Comm.itee of Eighteen to act 
staff. Acting tilth commendable speed tat ^ to 
oidmation Ommittee adopted four measures die combined elfea 
of whach was considerable 

(1) the probtbmon of the eapott to ftalv of arms ammumuon 

(7) “eXur airbus .e^ts issues of or suhsenphon. 
to sLes o. other capiul aot.tuons fo. anv pubhe authority 
person or coiporauoo in Italian icrntor/ 

(3) the piohibmon of the ‘“^'“"7, transpod 
H) an embaigo on certain eapoits w ItaW inei g i- 
of a n, m a k rubber baut.te iron ore ft'-”''''” 
mekel, tung.ten and cetcm oUiet ley mmetals together 

With tm and tin ore. 

Ihe sancuou, came m.o feme on 1« Notembet 
Roosetelt opeiated the Amencan Neuttahty Laws restncimg 
m arms and ammunitions 

CAUsrs OF im latictai's raltuM m aatssislA 

So at bug last, the League bad asserted Itself “■> 

Power, who bad comuutted an act ter tbi world felt 

even applied sancuons against it Peop e Treat Bntam 

enihusiasoc and keenly wamhed the deielo^en measures 

stood ready for any eventuahnes, and adopt nec gte was 

for the protection of her fleet u. the Meduerranean She was 
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known to ha\e received an assurance fiom France to the effect 
that should the British navy be attadeed by Italy while making 
preparations to apply League sancuons, France would come to 
her assistance The failure to stop the aggressor from carrying 
out his fell purpose after the League and its members had 
apparently done everything possible to prevent him from doing 
so naturally discredited and disgraced the League, which was 
nev er again trusted bv any nauon in the matter of anything that 
vitally concerned itself In other words, the League was now a 
pronounced failure , yet, the question may be asked, ‘ ^Vhy this 
failure, or whose was this failure? ’ 

According to expert opinion it should have been quite easy to 
frustrate Italy’s aggression, for the strategic position vras excep- 
tionally easy Once Mussolini’s army had crossed over to 
Abyssinia, it had placed itself m a very dangerous position, i* 
could be strangled to death quite casdy even without closing the 
Suez Canal, and if the Suez Canal were closed, the Italian aimy 
could be prevented from launching the aggression altogether 
If ever” says Mr Churchill, ‘ there was an opportunity of striking 
a decisive blow in a generous cause with the minimum of risk, 
it was here and now” As Mr Toynbee (Sun.e}>, 1937, Vol 1) has 
pointed out die Abyssinian case was a more effective test for ib* 
League than the Manchurian case for a number of reasons h 
occurred not at a ume of acute economic crisis but when the vvotW 
was already on the road to economic recovery In the Abyssinian 
case the issue was clear and not sought to be obscured by an 
appeal to treaty rights as in the Manchurian affaur Neverthe 
less League action was too slow, and when it came, was halting 
and timid So far as application of sanctions was con 
cerned, 'it was lamentably short of the complete and general 
boycott visualized by the founders of the League,>or mdeed of 
the mmiraum obligations under the letter of the Covenant” To 
mention only one omission, oil, winch was vital and even indis- 
pensable for the Italian army, was never put under embargo 
Oil sanctions, threatened Mussolini, would lead to war 
The truth is that England and France had deaded that under 
no circumstances whatsoever they were going to have war wiih 
Italj In this matter, Laval’s position is more undersundable 
than that\of Hoare. The French had all along stood for a League 
having overwhelming mihtary force at its command to make 
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collecniG SGCumy a realitj TTg 

concepnon o£ the League uaonng it to plas the 

G. A luTope iihetc It lias possible for them to 

o£ die League because as Bnnsh foreigu pobc, ^ 

there lias a balance o£ poiier on die comment " 

the rise o£ Isazi Germany as EngUnd iias not an p s 

Briush co-operation France had at long last 

die Fascist dictator, nho bheiiise iian.^ '^"“t’.riihde Eng and 

to prcicnt Nazi German) reaching die ^ It sirs idle 

had just conduded a Nasal Agreement itith Hitler 

to thiah that Laial saiv siidi " 777, alls 

Absssima, it iiould reduce the iilue of Itils 

besides dneaieniag i.tal Hcnch economic “^If “ime 

French oiined Jibouti Addis "^goUl and platinum mines 

OTOed bv the Bank of France in the r e sccur n 

of Abrssinia If England no« cbo e to up o jjut 

It itas admittedly not for "“{dl m nith the needs of 

for her own MCal interests or bcc'iu<e Toairitemticc 

her traditional foreign pol.cv uz ms.>.ms on th mainten 
of a balance of po.er in Europe France «as ^ 

pull Driusli chestnuts out of the 6rc ut s \ec^UEC she could 
co-operate inth Britain in this pariicu ar Samuel 

not safely dispense «ith Bnush ’’P did not ^^anc 

Hoaie fully grasped aU Hitlers Gcrminv 

to go too far to defeat Mus^ibni f veaien the ann 

was the real enetnN and nothing rnus Years) Besides 

German fron. CTemple.ood espect to 

if It really came to war with Ital France 

teiciic any atsisumce from auR u^TieconiB Ando Italian 

A League iiar against Italy I'ould read, ,,,, 

Bar pure and simple and that nould al» ra» 

Leagues coUeeme security system t as Abyssinian crisis 
placed between two stools Bmish pobey m the Abyss.m 

met with disaster , , rircumsmnce.s 

Hoaie and La.al nm „„ocudus sanctions 

some face saving measures 'tz xrm«r keen die favour 

might he adopicd but as Inral ""“ .^ot follou a 

of his net, ally and a. Hoaie sa» “ ,„g,e 

coarse of acuon nhich ticuld J Z =.n%o 

handed So why did Hoaie gJ to Geneva 
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arms agamst Italy? Mr Toynbee’s comments on the speech by 
Hoare at Geneva as vvdl as Baldwin's decJaration of Bntains 
loyalty to the League, are that ‘ they were bluffing ’ or “dehberately 
throwing dust m the eyes of the world” A more charitable and 
also plausible explanation is that they were of opinion that Italvs 
military venture would either fail or be a long drawn affair, and 
that m both cases a chastened Mussolini would come back to their 
bosom and be ever afterwards a trusted ally agamst Hitler and a 
firm behever m and upholder of the League’s collective system 
The unexpected and speedy successes of the Italians upset all 
the calculations of Hoare and Laval, and that explains “the plan 
that they together devised to “save’ Abyssinia, (December 1935). 
‘T. believed, and I still bebeve, that the plan was the best possible, 
or, should I say, the least bad in the cucumstances”, asserts Tcm 
plewQod (Hoare) in his work to which a reference has been made 
above The fact really is that, on account of the military successes 
of the Italians, oil sanctions could be no longer left out, and m 
spite of the blocking and delaying tactics of M Laval, the project 
was shoiily due to come for consideration If the non member 
stales CO operated m the laying of an embargo on oil — and the 
USA was believed to be agreeable — the hosuhues would come 
to a speedy termination The plain fact was that Hoare and 
Laval, le their two governmenis, never desired that the 
Abyssinian episode should have such a termination In the name 
of an “exchange of ternioncs” and providing to Italy a “zone of 
economic expansion and •‘ciUcmcnl Hoare and Lav al, accordingly, 
fabricated their infamous ‘ plan’ They proposed thereby to 
reward the aggressor with more territory than had yet been invaded 
by his uoops, giving to Abyssinia the sop of a passage to the sea 
through British Somaliland On 9 December, that is, three days 
before the League Committee was scheduled to meet for discuss- 
ing fresh sanctions, the plan was disclosed in two Parisian daihes, 
and there was a storm of indignation m Britain over what was 
justly considered as a shameful betrayal of Abyssinia Hoare 
resigned, and the plan was abandoned 
The rest of the story is soon told The League Council met on 
20 January, and again on 2 March 1936, to consider oil sanction, 
but failed to adopt it Left to her fate, Abyssinia succumbed to 
the bruial might of Italy, who iis«l the prohibited mustard gas, 
and on 2 May, the Emperor left his capital, which was already 
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bemj subiectcd to gas attacks, and t>as occupied by die Italian 
Z^ ale^dayslLt On 3 May *c King of Ita , na^ 
daiTed Emperor, and the ennre counny oltoaUj 
Italy On 30 June, the Emperor of Abyssinia (Haile e ) p 
somlly attended a meeting of the eksscmbly and alter rci g 
the Irse of the Italo Abyssinian eondict »d narratmg tte 
miseries of his people ashed ™“' "P ^ by 

to my people? The Asscmblys answer \v ic 
the delegates of the small as well as die Big oMcrs was 
AbyssiaL gu.st.nn long regarded as dead noil only 
kmd of a bmial On 2 July the Asseo.bly rcieeted the Abl 
request for a loan and declared that rt rema.ncd Hrrnly attache 
to the pnnuples of the Corenam and other <>“7““ “f 
the setdement of territorial tyucstions by force 7 ,, „ould 

orember of rhe League ^ "commended .he 

“rumog of .he sanenons ^ 

y,. formdly done on 4 July rn dre most ''“J” “ 

hrd erer held fn May 1937 !;>» „„„ J 

Other crowned heads was invited to paru p 
fes.ry.ne. m London The curmm tell tn May 
Conned decided that each membet should ^ 

uon of the recognition of the new status o intcmanon 

The Abyssinran aHan had far reachnrg eSecs “ 

al ...nation m Europe The desmrenon of 
emboldened Hitler to fresh acts of aggression fj-oja 

conimcid that he could hate his nay ni*ou ^ ^ 

.he Western Pow«s It d.d no. MP 7““'”. oojec^use^ he 
could not now dare oppose Hitlers a sorption „ . ^ an 

more and more had to accept rhe orertures of H‘ ^ 

alhance with Nam Germany The echpse of the 
loss to England and France to. 

uncertain promised to them under the eague aogres 

to he denid to dtem No i.cum or P^P'""';™ tereS.er 
Slou neither Austria not Czechoslovakia no Leatme 

thought tt north tvhde t» mioke ^ P”"”"o„ .4 DecemL 
CoTenant for secuntv Besides expelling 

1939 for aggresston aganut . soeetatot of 

WMl'l^'oXS^Iook pUco in Europe and elsewhere 
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THE PRELUDE TO WAR 


MR NtVILLE CHAMBERLAIN AND THE POLICY OF APPEASEMENT 

We ha\e noted in the last chapter that in Britain France and 
the U S A there were pohtical groups and leaders who thought 
that the League method of maintaining collective security ha 
been given enough trial and been found wanung and that peace 
could be better assured by direct contact and settlement with e 
Dicutors Many of these groups and polmcians had every sym 
pathy for the Dictators — bdiertog that they were national lea ers 
whose only sm was their patriotism— and were convinced that ey 
could and should be paciBcd if their just grievances — which thoug t 
they were strictly limited to the satisfaction of legitimate naliona 
ist claims — were remedied There were however some politician 
in both France and Britain who went beyond this and profess 
an ardent faith in the policies and even methods of the Dictator* 
believing them to be the only safeguards of European societv ett 
culture — of course as viewed from ihcir own conservative stan 
point — against Communism A handful of these were to turn out 
TO be traitors to their respective countries and coUaborationisu o 
the German invaders during the crisis of the Second World at 
But the majority of them were sincere politicians who abhorre 
war and were determmed to keep the peace at any or almost any 
price and believed either that the policy of pacifjing the Dicta 
tors which their pohtical opponents sneenngly called appea^ 
ment was likely to have results or that in any case — under ^ 
circumstances — it was the only policy open to them to o 
Perhaps they thought too that if it could not avert war it vvou 
surely put it oS and so enable theca to strengthen their m lUry 
defences or who knew ddaymg often meaning denying do so 
indefinitely They thought too that once their demands hvd ecu 
substamially met and fears allayed the Dictators could be 
suaded to accept a reasonable scheme of disarmament and vvo 
once again become active members of a contented family of nations- 
254 
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We ha^e discussed the question (see Chapters 10 and 11) how 
tax Elders aims could be bchcicd to be confined to the satistac 
uon of Germany’s nalionahst claims as he luiusclf intciprcte 
them, and how far they ivcre at aU realizable, in iieiv of the tact 
that they «ere m sharp conflict with the perfeedv legitimate 
claims of other nations The time certainly is not >et " “ 

correa appraisal can be made of Hitler s persona ity an ^ 

pobey — ne are too near him m time to base a proper perspectne 
but if ne could assume that he «as a political leader wit a c car 
vision iiaming to lead his nauon to an honourable position m tUe 
family of nations, men to one of security strength and glory 
unequalled m the world, it could be believed that wit i patience 
and perseverance a reasonable seiiWmcnt could be arrived at wit 
him Such, or nearly such, was indeed the broa impression 
foimed by Mr Neville Chamberlain of Hulcr at the ° ^ 

first inteniew with him at Berebtesgaden. for he wTOte about him 
as foUows -In spite of the hardness and ruihlcssness I thought 
I saw m lus face, I got the imprestion that here was a wh 
could be relied upon when he had gi'cn his wor J 
berlam, of course, tensed liis opinion of Hiller short v a tern 
and accused him of bad faith as Hitler also accused hm. o Ban 
faith, and Mr Chamberlain eten »ent to the length of caiung 
him a mad man (a paranoiac) r'a.i.iher 

The pohey of appeaseraeni did oot originate \ur ^ ^ 

bur, and ir word, mem.on.ng .hat when he was “an ellor of 
the Exchequer in Mr Baldwin’s cabinet, he was a 
of Mr Eden, die Foreign Secretary who 
Britain had only to shose her sharp leonine reel 1“ ^ , 

.. tighten them away It was Mr Chambedam, s.ho Bnh.ng to 
*e leerh were no. .here, at.enrp.ed » supplv .hen. 
liheral budgetaiy provision for Britain s rearmament p “ 

But after \e leLme die Pr.me M.ms.e. Mr Ch^f™ 
adopted the policy of appeasement, and becarne an o 
ad.Lte of e«ry measurrno »•-« the s.criRee. i. mvohed for 
Bmain and other countries if it could help 3,. 

has beeu said that Mr Chambetlam a hard headed 
who had no great experience of international a ait , 

.he desperate snuabon m Enrope w.d. the »mmo" sens^of the 
lay husineasmau Already m Mr Baldwin's regime, B"™h F' J 
had become "a Foreign Office aflair without any popular basis 
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understanding and suppoit’. Mr Chamberlain made it almost 
a personal afeir , be carried it on as far as possible by personal 
toutaccs with foreign pulitiaans and collected his data frotnrepora 
of personal friends, like Lord Runaman, whom he sent to 
Czechoslovakia, and, who, like himself had hide practical training 
in the conduct of foreign a£airs. He quickly Uied of Mr Eden, 
who had sec views on manv subjects, which Mr Chamberlain had 
now discarded, and cfaosc, as his Foreign Seaetary, Lord Halifax, 
(the ex Viceroy Lord Irwin) who was also a man without much 
knowledge of international affairs An einpuical approach to 
problems — a patient, cautious, piecemeal banding of questions— 
naturallv appealed to Englishmen, and Mr Chamberlain, study- 
ing the situation for himself and viith a bull dog tenacity charac 
terisuc of the race putstimg peace had a large foUowmg both m 
the House of Cominons and the country at large, who wished him 
Godspeed With the Liberal Labonce Oppositioo in Parhamtnt 
hamstrung in their opposition to him on account of their previous 
resistance to rearmament and with a strong pacifist wing led 
George I-ansbury Mr Chamberlain had a free hand to implement 
his own chosen policy, and he made hi$ best efforts to carry rt 
out till the icry last moment when war broke out He fday^d 
both for peace and for time and. whatever may be the judgment 
of posterity on lus “umbrella politics” (Mr Chamberlain wai the 
cartoonists' Man with the Umbrella) his claim to have secured 
some time before the inevitable war broke out for puiung the 
state of England’s defences in better order rests on a ^tTongei 
basis It has been said, however, that if his policy was simply 
to put off war and gam time for rearmament, the Dictators also 
gained time thereby, and it is a moot question whether if the 
war had come earlier — before Mumdi — die western alliance (with 
the USSR still probably adhering to it) would not have been 
found stronger by Hitler 


'nm ZND OP UXAHNO 


On 7 March 19% Hitler, m the course of an address delivered 
by him at the Reichstag, announced Germany’s denuncivtion of 
the Rhineland dcmihcanzaCion clauses of the Versailles 
Locarno treaties, and the offer of a sixpoint treaty to be signed 
witli France and Belgium, with Bntain and Italy as its guarantors 
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As h= ..s speJung, Gcsmsn tsoops. desasbed as 

but t»u.tstmg of mnotcou infantry battalions and 

on, secnonsfuere gooso-stoppnsg mu, dtc area » 

great popular enthusiasm Htders s.olauon of 

Lgh, to be jusufied by h.s charEC that France bad stolared « 

earher by condudmg a pact n.d. the Sovret ^ 

ranfed on 27 February 1936. agarnst h.s protests * 

pubbe's reacuon to the medent «as best 

Lflrua’s remark “After all. U.ey are going into the.r os^ bati 

garden” The British Foreign Secretary, hb Eden. JP 8 

L House of Commons, condemned die unilateral ° 

treaues, hut added that die Brinsh 

sightedly and ohjecti\ cly" cxaimnc HiUers new p u ,]„ ^ad 
FLbLiemmmt iias unable to ac. r Hiita had 

tiiaed his action n ell— at the moment “ called the 

moffice-buteicn they strongly condem General 

'1)01131* contempt of law displayed y .(v.(V)o men to 
Grmelin ims of opinion dia. be i.oidd “ 

occupy the Rhineland, obnously j^anded them 

generals had opposed Lhout Bring a shot 

a Witten order to eiacuatc the iuimci 4 u« 
li the French mobilized and crossed the frontier p 

The League Conned registered rts formal of 

had violated both the Treaty of adopted The 

Versadlei. bn. no acnon »as rccomrneoded “ ^“Pre“ 
general feelmg was drar. dance’s i.olanng it 

non of Germany s iiolatmg Ihe treari , 
earlier, as Germanr alleged hr conclu g h^^ ^ 

on the principle of eqnali^ "’’MJ. .._„Uv to the French and 
tarized zone should have been applied ctj France and 

Belgian sides of .he wes.em border -d, 

Belgium had made this virtual^ J.J ^vhich violate 

the erection of enormous fortifications econonucally 

fundamental consideratwiis of yustice o p observed Mr 
unbearable cannot be indefinitely maintame pointed 

Raymond Leslie Buell, a ,848 i-ued a mam 

out that the Second French ,5 much the same 

festo denouncing the peace treaties o Ktarch 1936 The 

terms as Nazi Germany employed , j^ance of at 

point, which, strangley enough, vras not ta 
17 
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the ame nas that the reimlitarization of the Rhmelaad enabled 
Hiller to build his “Siegfried Line” of strong fortifications of Ger 
manys western frontier, tvhich was to serve as a sheild behind 
which his next steps m aggression in southeastern Europe might 
be prepared By one stroke, he had made Germany more secure, 
France more vulnerable, Czechoslovakia, whom France had 
guaranteed, less sure of receivmg immediate succour from her in 
case of attack by Germany, besides striking one more blow at the 
Versailles Treaty At home, the generals were confounded, and 
had to acknowledge that his intuition was superior to their expert 
knowledge Above all, the acquiescence of Britain and France 
m Germany s violation of the Treaty of Versailles once again raised 
doubts m the mmd of the Russian Dictator as to tlie real motues 
of the Western Powers Hitler declared that the fact that ^ 
constructed the Siegfried Lmes at an enormous expense pro' 
that he had accepted the western boundary of Germany as p« 
manent, and that he did not threaten France Was this not 
enough evidence, thought Stalm, that the West now free 
Hitler’s hands for carrying out his plans for German expansion 
at the expense of the USSR? 

THE PRELUDE TO WAR — SEkO-dVIL AND CIVIL WARS 

In many countries of Europe which bad not, like Russia, Ita!;ri 
and Germany actually gone through revolutions, there were at ‘s 
time dangerous soaal tensions, produang sharp rivalries among 
groups, professing diverse and contending ideologies rooted m 
divergent economic and cultural interests, which threw them m|o 
a state of disorder and confusion as much as in countries 
passing through revolution These internal tensions transferr 
to the international plane, produced intcmauonal tensions, an 
they acted and reacted on each other Nowhere was this linking 
of mternal suifes to international tensions more evident than m 
the history of Spam between 1936 and 1939, when the country 
experienced a civil war, which was both an international "at 
miniature and a prelude to and rehearsal of it We shall presen ^ 
deal with the subject, but before we do so it is necessary to gi'® 
some idea of the semi avil wars, which were at the very time 
going on m some other countries, and producing the same effects 
on the international snuauon, and though not so glaringly a» 
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Spon^h M .cr>ed » nu»^ prfudc. to tho S«..od 

:£i"^rjr*:x-“rir,s=; 

»d o. hotp ttero the ammo mm among rmmzod gtwp 

the Emergence of a dictator tvaa a definilc pos i t\ 

ttantnt. hoacrer. ^ted bv dte ooale-cencc of all ““ 

lefost ™up. pathameutanan svndicaU t. „ j 

comment; inrfron. PopuL.C »h.ch s.cpt the tn ^td 

Miv 19 j6 and formed a gotcmment uih Uon B u 

The improveinenu effcctrf b\ the latter in c «eoate 

meat ron ri die terooou. ho ultra of tl.c Rt ht. . and *e Semm 

ttnee refuted to grant him the plenarv potters eattreeident 

to a pa, prerater Doumergue a utpruagenartan e^^.dmt 

who had been haded into office at Cincinnatu an 

thing to dean e the t^ugean ttables -nte my 

eorery of 19a7 tras the plot of the Hooded len ( a* bl e tor the 

of Sneh eertten of iTuKloe Kim ttho tttre re P” 

ntnrder of the Ro.telh brother- Haltao ant, Fa-e. t jottmalt 

“^°BXrlufrrame ume - 

led by Degielle mtrtduc-d an un'tonted tt 

mto Belgnn pubUc life W.dmu. alltar.ee tnd. 

sjmpithyfor^saziGennaav tbevoppo-«iB gi 

Fraace cu the ground oE the lancr s allege 

aod demanded that France break «! rever^l of 

mflumce the Bd^an GotcmmeDi announced me 
Bdinum to hex farmer status of a neutnl snte e 
(14 Oaober 19o6) The BnU h and French Goremra 
mglv “relea^ed" Belcnum &on. her U>camo 

renuning their otm guar'mtee^ of the countrv ‘^'’1'; ' unched 
Belgian action conld be considered as a defection si 
that Belgian temiorv and the air 'pace tboie wo no 
able to powers engaged m re»i>tinw e^ession tm ^ 
of the Covenant or the Locarno Agreements ^rnTneiit o 

In Rumania chieflv because of the failure of e go 
pub the country out of the ahys. of Lotm as 

«nm the florid Economic Depression a hiscist ^ ) 
the ton Guard led hy Comehn Codreanu ys 
to the tvpe of Italian Blackshirts and Nazi Sionn trooper „ 
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nized attacks on parliamentary polinaans, Jeivs and workers Kmg 
Carol, as «e haie seen, (Chapter 5— Rumania) tried to crush them, 
without much success, and at die end of 1938, established a dic- 
tatorship of Ills own In Poland, la 1937, there ivas open conflict 
between the goi eminent, which had been recently re organized on 
the fascist model as a ‘ Camp of Nauonal Unity ' and peasants 
and workers and civil war was avoided only by the former’s pro- 
mise of electoral reforms In Czechoslovakia also, as we hare 
seen, (Chapter 5), dictatorial rrends had appeared, and the 
minorities, specially the Sudeians. who were helped by Germanj, 
were on the nar path 

It was however in Spam that these trends — internal tensions 
projecting into international rivalries and the two actmg and 
reacting on each other-appeared most clearly and reached their 
most tragic climax A civil war, which began in Spam on 
18 July 1936 out of purely local nvalnes.'became converted into 
a miniature international war on account of the intervention on 
behalf of both sides of foreign powers, who were shortly afterwards 
to lock themselves in a deadly combat with each other m the 
Second World War Spam became the cockpit of the fighu of 
international fascist and communist interests, and the Spanish 
people were thus in a real sense the first vicums of the Second 
World War In the present day terminology, it was a fight between 
two opposing international power blocs, each attempting m its 
own interests, to convert Spain mio a sateUiie Ihe idea had 
already grown that each protagonist — Soviet Russia on one side 
and Italy and Germany on the other— had the right and was in 
duty bound to help a state speaally a small nation like Austru 
or Spain, whose political organization was based on its own model, 
or where an active group drawing Us inspirauon from us own 
ideology was found to be working to convert that state into its 
satellite On this prmaple, the USSR had helped China, and 
Germany, the Ausuiao Nazis . but so far they had not siniulta 
neously helped contending parties engaged in a civil war against 
each other in any country 

In 1936, Mussolini, fresh from his victories in Abyssinia, which 
strengthened Italian naval power at the eastern end of the Med* 
terrancan, which, as we have seen, he claimed to be the Italian 
Sea, was anxious to extend this power to the other, or the viesicrn 
end Intervention m the Spanish Civil War on behalf of the 
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rebels wbo were fighting to establish an authontman regime m 
place of the republican fonn of government prevailing in that 
counny lias moreover interpreted bv him and bv Hider as their 
fight against Communism Likewise the USS.R hoping to 
protect herself igtiinsi Gcrmaay and Jap'in had recenilv adopted 
a popular front foreign polic) nhich promised to help her 
spread her influence in the dertiocrauc countnes and utdir.e thern 
for her own ends The victory of the Front Populaire m the 
elections of April May 1936 and the e tabhshmeni of the Mmjstrv 
of Leon Blum had made France amenable lo communist mfiltra 
non «nd influence So too in Spam as the result of the elections 
held m February 1936 the Popular Front composed of Radicals 
soaalists and communists secured a majority of seats m the new 
parharaent President Alcala Zamora was dnven out of office vnd 
replaced by Azana and the new Radical Government seemed to 
he unniUiiig or unable to restrain tbeir communist and anarchist 
alhes from burning churches and monasienes murdering pr ests 
and terronzmg anyone suspected to be of reactionan sentiments 

THE SPVMSM avTL VVAR 

Though Spam was ncuCTaJ during the First ^^o^ld \^ar she 
nonetheless went through severe troubles during and immediately 
after the war like the war-devastated countries of Europe and in 
1923 a dictatorial regime was escabi died bv General Primo de 
Rivera who Lad viuu his spurs bv cjueUiag a rehcUion in Morocco 
led by the Riff leader Abdd Kjud In 19 j 0 the general tired 
of his task of estabhshmg order in the country resigned 
isext year the Kmg Alfonso XIII abdicated and a republic was 
proclaimed A National Assembly decreed a theoretically perfect 
oonstitmion for the young repubbe and instead of dissohiug 
Itself after the task for which it had been convened was finished 
namely framing a coosunition it continued for two vears during 
■which it passed a senes of laws intended to fortify democracy eg 
decreemg nationalization of the church property confiscation of 
die estates of the noble* etc During the first two vears the 
govemment was m the hands of the hberal intellecmals and 
soaabsts ^ho passed a series of lavrs designed to imple 
merit the radical policy initiated by the Con unieuc Assembly 
These were considered too sweeping by the adherents of the vested 
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interests and too slow by the masses, and aroused Molent oin- 
tro^ersies In October 19^, a senes of pronncial insurrections 
broLe our, chiefly supported by the soaalasis and the communists, 
but they were crushed by the gotemment’s forces 
The victory of the Front Populatre preapitaied the national 
crisis On 15 March 1936, the army chiefs issued an ulomatum 
to President Azana, threatemng that unless the umI authorities 
took effecOrc measures to quell the disorders, the military would 
take the matter into their own hands. The goiernmeni, suspectmg 
the fidelity of the military leaders, retired a number of officers, 
and transferred many others to distant posts Among the latter 
was General Franco who was “exiled” to the Canary Islands 
The signal for the ombreak of the CiiJ War was the murder 
by the Madrid fascists of a poheeman on the eienmg of 12 July 
1936 and the murder, m retiiUauon, of the Spanish Fasast leader, 
Caho Sotelo, by the police on the following day Four days later. 
General Franco flew to Moroco and with the backing of the 
Foreign Legion, made himself roaster of die territory Within a 
few days, gamsons under the leaders of prominent generals m all 
pans of Spain itself rose into mutiny In July. Franco proclaimed 
a military rebellion and crossed into Spam with an army com- 
posed largely of Moorish troops He oteiran southern and western 
Spam and in the middle of Noiember, advanced to the suburbs 
of the capital Madrid, which was saved &om seizure by the 
Popular Mihtia of trorkers, which had been improvised thanks 
to the superhuman efforts of the government 
Meanwhile, in September. President Azana had set up a dic- 
tatorship under the premiership of Largo Caballero, a stone mason 
and a fanatical left wing socialist wuh oimmunist leanings The 
latter admitted the coramutnsts into his goveranienc, and also 
obtained important help from the Soviet Union, whose attention, 
as wc have seen above had been already drawn to Spam as a 
prospective satellite Moreover, under communist auspices, 
'international brigades’ were formed in many countries, including 
the USA, where the “Abraham Lincoln” brigade was formed, 
and rushed to Spam ‘to def^d the Republic”, while leading 
communists, trained in hloscow and including the now famous 
Tito of Yugoslavia and Dimitrov of Bulgaria, took an acuve part 
as aides to Caballero On their side, the rebels sought and 
obtained immense help from Fascist Italy and Nazi Germanj, 
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which, along with Portugal, recognized their gotenunent in 
November 1936 In this way, the Spanish Civil War became con 
verted into an mtemational contest between Russia on one side 
and Italy and Germany on the other And, as Britain and France 
were s)Tnpathetic to the Republican Government of Spain the 
contest was in appearance one between "democracy" and Fasasm 

Anglo-French sympathy for the Spanish Republic was, however, 
prevented from having any tangible raamfesiation, for the two 
countries were afraid that if they acutely helped the government, 
Germany and Italy would be provided with the excuse they wanted 
for giving still greater help to Franco Nor were they willing to 
offend Franco, who, for ought they knew, might succeed, and both 
Great Bntam and France bad matenai mteiests m Spam A 
hostile Spam might block, because of her possession of Majorca, 
the sea routes betweea France and her African possessions, and 
might also require her to provide for the defence of the Prrcnccs 
frontier Similarly, Spanish Aforocco and the Balearic Islands 
ought be used by Franco Spam's fascist friends to mterfere with 
British imperial communications m tune of war Bntam also 
had large capital mvestments in Spam Britain and France also 
feared “the red coramunist thread m the terture of Spanish 
democracy ' 

Acong m close concert with each other Great Bntam and France 
took upon themselves the role of neuaals and placed an embargo 
on the supply of war material to both sides of the Civil War 
They then invited all European countnes to follow their example, 
and to form a Nonintervention Comnurtee m London to super 
vise the working of the agreement But soon the two pomes and 
their foreign supporters began to accuse each other of violations 
of the agreement, and with good reason bKause neither Russia 
nor Italy and Germany desisted from sending help to their 
proteges m Spam The Non Intervenaon Committee was soou 
reduced to a farce, and the despatch of war materials and troops 
to the rwo sides was not only vastly increased m volume but quire 
openly done The preponderance of foreign help was on the side 
of Franco, for his friends, Italy and Germany were near, and 
Russia was far off. In addition to technicians planes, submarines, 
etc Germany supplied to Him an army unit of about 15 OOO men 
Italy transported 100 000 troops between December 1936 and raid 
April \937, sent an an force with moze than 6,000 men and supplied 
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4^70 trucks, tanks and automobiles, 750 cannon, and 40,000 tons 

of animunmon 

From the middle of 1937, the ude of war began to turn in 
fas our of the rebels This was due to better generalship, and to 
the rebel s superiority in air power, thanks to German help The 
common people of Spam, who supported the Repubhcan Gotern- 
ment at the cost of tremendous sacrifices, suffered heavily— the 
casualties were a million dead and exiles — for the Spanish Civil 
War was uaged with a feioaty and brutahty unheard of even in 
the history of civil wars Much more sermus was the loss of free 
dom — which in the days of their power they had not perhaps used 
too well— and subjection to fascist tyranny In January 1939, 
Barcelona, the mam republican stronghold, fell, and in the follow* 
mg March, Madrid By the 29tli of the month, the whole of Spam 
was m hranco’s possession and the Civil War came to an end 
after two years and 254 days of bitter figbtmg 

The accession of Spam to the fasast camp could not be regarded 
as a great material gam to the latter Spam took no significant 
pan in the power struggle in Europe, and during the Second 
World War though causing mfiniie anxiety to the Allies, she 
remained a neutral thiougboui — whatever might have been 
Francos commitments to his patrons Nor did it mean much 
material loss to France and Britain, and so far as the immediate 
present was concerned the latter at least was assured— that 
parually explains her strange attitude during the Civil War — that 
war devastated Spain would need the help of her capital to 
rehabihtate herself But Franco's victory immensely raised the 
prestige of the fascist powers and lowered the colours of the demo* 
cracjcs It is worth staling dial the Spanish Civd War, despite the 
assertions of partisans, was not a battle royal between fasast and 
communist forces in Europe of the protagonists only Italy was 
heavily committed in the fighting m Spain But it certainly 
emboldened the Dictators, speoaUy Hitler, to go ahead with his 
aggressive designs, tliough u u too much to say that the events 
which followed via. the seizure of Austria, the conquest of 
Czechoslovakia, etc. Here its immediate outcome. But it had some 
appreciable effect on the formation of rival groups m Europe, as 
we shall see presently 
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THE SIEFUNG OF &UAXCE OF MWER— THE RO'E BEBia TOKYO AXIS 

^VMe the Spanish confiia tsas m progress, Mr NcmIIc Chamber 
hin succeeded Mr Stanley Baldwin as Ptemier of Great Britain 
(May 1937) Mr Chambeilam, as we ha^c seen gave up the 
foreign pohcy vhich his predecessor was following which was in 
deed Britain’s tiaditional policy of crving to preserve a balance of 
power among the states of the Contmeat and preventing anyone 
among them from becoming too ponezful Though the policy 
which Mr Chamberlam adopted «as dubbed “appeasement by 
his critics, Jlr Chamberlain was, as we haie seen, no armchair 
paafist, and pushed on vvidi rearmament He however was 
opposed to the idea of coming into a headlong clash with the 
Dictators which, he thought the policy which Mr Eden advoaied 
was sure to lead to m the immediate future The latter pohcy 
had been disaedited by the failure of saoctions against Italy at 
least as adopted by the League of Nanous under the mfiiieoce of 
Hoare, and by the refusal of other countries, even France, to back 
it up by force Mr Chambeilaui recognized ihai if the condiaons 
cf 1934 35 could be restored m concrete icnns, if Mussobni could 
be brought back to the Suesa mood a certain balance of power 
could be once again built up Much water had however, flown 
down the Tiber smee the days when Mussohm had seat his troops 
to the Brenner Pass to save Austria from Hitler he had been 
embittered against France and England by the sanctions and he 
had found that he could successfully ct>-opwate with Hitler m 
Spam , he had indeed gone too far from bis old allies and to seek 
new ones, to be able to turn back, erea if he had the will to do so 
Hitler had earned Mussolini’s gratioidc by announcing Ger 
many’s Beutrahty during the Abyssiaiaa conflict, and by refusing 
to join in the impasiQoii of sanctions against Italy MusscLni 
returned favour for favour by temaioiag though a guaraator of 
Locarno, publicly uninterested when Hitler tore up the treatv 
^d invaded the Khineland His daughter and son in law who 
had become violent GetnuDO phiU kept pressing him to improve 
hi5 relations with Hitler In June 1936, Mussolini sent his daughicr 
hu a risii to the Reich, aud the lady, maguiGcentlv feted by the 
Nazis, came back with her aduiuaaon for them redoubled At 
the end o£ the tnoath General Vallc visited the German Air 
Corps, and m July a nusston of Gcmiim officers lunched m Rome 
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Nevertheless, the dvo sides behaved cautiously to each other, and, 
slowly, the Germans gamed ground The signing of the Austio- 
Gcrman Agreement of July 1936 was the first concrete outcome 
of the improv ement in the relations of the two Dictators Actually, 
however, the agreement was more to Hitler’s advantage than to 
Mussolini’s, because, for a htde loss of prestige only. Hitler le- 
mov ed Italian fears about the Ansclilttss, while he could now pro- 
ceed with the programme for the Nazification of Austria without 
encountering opposition hom Italy His co operation with Hider 
m then joint intervention m Spam also showed to Mussohm the 
advantage to be gamed by an allianr .* with the latter But here 
also the partnership was really more advantageous to Hitler than 
to him Mussohm was more active in his support of Franco thin 
Hitler Hitler used the battlefields of the Civil War as proving- 
grounds for his planes, tanks and other war material Thus, 
while Hiller waxed m strength, Mussohm wore himself out 
It was his Mediterranean policy which brought Mussohm into 
serious clash with the British, and it was most responsible for his 
final breach with them He asserted that the Mediterranean was 
Italy 8 uta (life), while it was England's vut (way) only. Italy, 
said he, was Englands prisoner in her own sea — ‘the Roman Sea", 
as he called it The British refused to accept this view, they 
asserted that it was not a “short cut” but "a mam arterial road” 
for them and they were alarmed at the mcrease of Italian naval 
power in the Mediterranean The Brmsh Government, according 
y, sought to improve their position in the Mediterranean by sign* 
mg a treaty of alliance with Egypt, (see above, Chapter 5) where- 
by tliey recognized Egypuan independence, and agreed to remove 
all uoops except a guard for the Suez Canal— thus removing the 
fear of a hostile Egypt, which might become a tool of Italian 
diplomacy (1936) Moreover, at an international conference held 
at Monticaux on 20 July 1936, a new convenuon regulating the 
regime of the DardancUes was signed, which altered the balance 
of power m the Eastern Mediterranean to Italy’s distinct dis- 
advantige Italy found that she had now to take into considera- 
tion a new pcuntial adversary m the east, viz. the USSR., since, 
under this ConWion. the Soviet navy was permitted to issue from 
Its protected ha^n m the Black Sea in time of peace, or during 
a League war agVnst an aggressor 
The result of tl* develonments mentioned above was the signing 
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at Bcrchtcsgadea ca 2S October 1936 of a protocol between Italy 
and Germany which was a finmg sequel to the \isu to Germany 
of Mussolini s son m law CkiuQC Ctano now the Italian Foreign 
Munster Germany recognized Italy s Abyssinian empire in re 
turn for Khjch she was to receive some economic concessions 
The two powers declared their resobe to mamtam the territorial 
and colonial integrity of Spain (a sop to the demncracifs) to 
defend European civilization against Comimjaism work lowards 
the conclusion of a new Locarno pact which would exclude Russia 
as a basis of European peace and to opcraic tcouoniically m the 
Danubian region Speaking about this Rome Berlin Pact before 
a rally of the BJacishiris of Milan Mussolini declared it to be 
an axis round which all European States animated bv the will 
for collaboration and for peace may collaborate Tbc solidarity 
of the RomeBerim Axis was gi'ea a spectacular expression 
duricg the four day visit paid to Miinicb and Berlin (Scpiemher 
1S.37) by Mussolmi Tomorrow said he in the course of a 
speech at Berlin all Europe will be Fascist one hundred fifteen 
iDilhoa men will arise joined together m an unshakable faith 
M Poucci the French Ambassador at Balm wlio was an oc 
vi'iiness has recorded chat immediately the Diice finished these 
words a fierce storm btoLe out there were bursts of thunder and 
flashes of lightning and it seemed as if the very elements warned 
roanlind of what evils the mating of the dictators was to let loose 
cnmankind (M Andre Francois Poncct TIu Fateful Years j>2^6) 
A month after the formauon of the Rome Berlin Axis (in 
Navemher IQ-lfi) Germany and Japan had signed an Ann Comm 
tern Pact by which they declared their resolve to fight Cfiminii 
wisra and the Comintern So far as the language went it was not 
directed against Russia but against ComrouBisia and the Third 
International A year later Italy also adlicrcd to it vnch the 
result that the RomeBerim Axis now bccaiae the EumeBeibn 
Tokyo Axis It was not a formal or a military alliance but all the 
same conveyed a disnnct warning to all concerned that the three 
powers had now resohed to work as aa aggressor group— an 
inference also to be drawn from the fiia that all the three had 
resigned their membership of ihe League of Nations (Italy left 
the League on 11 Deceroher) Japans Imking herself to the two 
aggressor states in Europe was &st of all a warning that a change 
had taken place in her domestic poliDcs viz the ascendency of 
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the militarist facuon, headed by Generals Koiso and Tojo, ^vhlch 
meant, in foreign policy, that she was no longer sausfied with 
Manchuria but wanted to conquer all Chma. In July 1937, 
following some irregular fighting at the Alarco Polo Bridge in the 
outskirts of Peiping, Japan’s full scale aggression on China actual- 
ly began This alarmed the Soviet Union, which concluded a 
Non Aggression Pact with the Chinese leader, General Chiang 
Kaishek, m August 1937 

BRITISH PtUJCY TOWARDS TltE AXIS 

Such was the international scene when Mr Chamberlain succeed- 
ed Mr Baldwin as Premier (May 1937) He shared the Conserva- 
tives' distrust of Soviet Russia, and promptly set about repairing 
the damage caused to Aoglo-Itaban rdations by the policy pursued 
by Britain during the Abyssimao conflict Already on 2 January 
1937, a Gentleman’s Agreement had been conduded between 
Great Britain and Italy in which each had recognized that the 
other had vita! national interests in the Mediterranean Air 
Chamberlain wrote friendly letters to Mussolini, hoping through 
him to improve relations with Hidei On IS June, it was 
announced that Boron von Neurath, the Nazi Foreign Minister, 
had accepted an invttTtioa to visit London On 25 June, Mr. 
Eden stated in the House of Commons that m order to keep his 
country at peace he was prepared for "peace at almost any price". 
Nevertheless, ihe Germans called off Neurath’s visit, taking 
umbrage, it was said, at certain comments on the subject in tlie 
British press, vvhich indicated that a section of the cabinet, headed 
by Eden, was opposed to the visit On 12 November 1937, behind 
Mr Edens back, Mr Chambeiiam sent Lord Halifax, the Lord 
President of the Council, on a visit to Berlin At his trial at 
Nuremberg, Ribbcntxop stated that during his visit Halifax had 
given Hitler to understand that if Germany annexed Austria, 
England would not offer any opposition But the visit was not 
considered a success and Mr Chamberlain again turned to 
Mussolini In this policy, Mr Chambeiiam was supported by 
nearly all his colleagues, with the exception of Mr. Eden, the 
enfant lemble of his cabinet, who wanted to stand up to the 
Dictators. To please Musst^t, Mr Chamberlain accepted Mr 
Eden’s rcsignauon and appomted Lord Halifax as the Foreign 
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Secretaiy (20 February 1933) This smoothed the way for the 
conclusiou of aa agreement between Italy and britain, which ^vas 
finally signed m April 1938 In return for Italy’s promise to with 
draw from Spam "as soon as pracucable”( Briiaiti pioniiscd to 
use her influence with the League of Nanocs to secure general 
recogmtion of Italy's conquest of Abyssinia The agreement 
showed to irhat hiimiharing lengths Mr NewUe Chamberlaiir 
could carry his policy of appeasement 

TIE AKNEXATION OF AUSTtUA 

The international scene was now fully set for the launching by 
Hiller of his policy of aggression Though the Axis and Anti 
Coramtern agreements, Genuany was in close fliciidslup wuh 
Italy, Japan, and Spam ‘The Non Aggression Pact with Poland 
acted as a bufler against ihe Soviet Union in the east a« the newly 
constructed Siegfried Lines protected him against Fiance in the 
t'est Whether it was correct or not, as Ribbcntrop alleged, that 
he had received through Habfax the British Governments blue 
signal for Austria, he was sure that both Britain and France were 
Mo anxious to Iceep out of war to interfere with the carrying our 
of his plans At home too, luck bad come in bis way he firsr 
compelled General Dlomberg, who had married his typist secretary, 
whom the police declared to be a former prostitute, to retire, and 
then, vrhen Himmler brought a dirty accusation against Genera) 
Friisch, forced him to resign Hitler then assumed personal 
command of all the armed fotces of the Retch, and exacted from 
the RetchsivshT a personal oath of allegiance 
There was no project whidi was dearer to Hitler personally or 
which called for his more urgent attentton than the Amdduss 
It naight be considered as the hut remaining of the ‘'shackles ’ of 
Versailles, which had put a virtual ban upon it Austria was 
Hitler's home , it was a German land, and so, according to Nazi 
theory, an indispensable part of a reconstructed Greater German 
Reich and of a Lebensenim for the German people This time 
Hitler made no bones about his job, on 11 February 1938, he 
summoned the Austrian Chancellor. Scluaschnigg, to meet him 
at his mountain retreat at Bcrchtcsgadcr, and there at the end 
of a conversation protracted far into the right, made him agree 
to adnur a Nazi into his cabinet A Trojan horse thus admitted 
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inside the gates, the fall of the atadel could not be long delayed. 
Schuschnigg lamly appealed to Mussolini, now deeply miohed 
in Spam and also otherwise, too strongly bound to Hitlers 
chariot, and finding no response made desperate attempts to sa\e 
his country s independence He eten made his peace with the 
Austrian socialists and declarmg m a passionate speech delisered 
at the Federal Diet on 24 February that ‘Austria must remain 
Austria announced a snap plebisaie for J3 March on the issue 
of Austrian independence And if you want to hear it said he, 
* I trust m the good Lord who will not forsake out country 
Untd death Red^VhiteRcd Austria’’ 

On 1 1 March Seyss Inquart the Austrian Nazi leader, whom, 
according to die Berchiesgadcn demand, Schuschmgg appointed 
to be the Minister of the Interior fotced the latter to resign, after 
extortmg from him a promise that the plebiscite was cancelled 
and got President MdJas to appomt him Chancellor (12 April) 
The new Chancellor then invited’ the German army to msadc 
Austria and put down the disorders On the same day Austria 
was occupied bv the Germans who this time bad no feai that 
Mussolini would contest iheu passage for meanwhile, Hitler 
bad received a message from the Italian Dictator saying that 
Austria was immaterial to him and he had Sashed back hu 
reply on the hot wire Mussolini I will never fo^et Hitler 
reached Vienna on 14 March Ausuia became Ostmark, and on 
10 April a plebiscite was held and by an almost unanunous vote 
the union was ratified TTius died Austria*' Schuschmgg was 
imprisoned and subjected to gross ill ueatment Besides the mate- 
rial gams — an addition of 7 miiliou Austrians (Germans) to the 
Rack’s papulation of 66 million Germans, mines, metallurgical 
works the gold reserves of the Austrian National Bank, etc. — 
Hitler secured important strategic advantages, viz road rail, and 
Tivcr communicauons of the middle Danubian vallej, ind ducct 
contacts With Italy Hungary and Yugoslavia Above all, bis 
hands were now freed for the affairs of the Sudeian Germans 
The conquest of Austria made Germany s boundancs run along 
ncarlv half of that of Czechoslovaku but otherwise did not alter 
the strategic posnion very mneb smcc a German attack from the 
south which the annexation of Austria had exposed, was not, 
from die military point of view a safe proposition (Churchill. 
Second World War, VoL I, p 2SL) 
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Lord Palmerston, tvho teas a vehement erme of the Austro 
Hungartan monarchy, calling .t by the name of Emopan Cht 
Old Woman’ (Swami Viiekaiianda said that if Tut y 
Sick Man of Europe Austra Hungary »as the Sick 
once remarked that if theie »cie no Austria Hungary i 
haie to he created A prmctpal result of dte First World Wat 
and of the Peace Tieaties vtas the destruction of tlie polmcj a 
economic setup of the Danub.an tegion whmh the a 

empue had budt up AcenrdmE to President Benesh of Czeeto 
slotakia, the L.tde Entente Mas an elort to restore die lost equi 
brium of the Danubian region (see aboie Chapter f-Thc 
Entente) As such it stood for the preserva.ton 
of the postwar status whtch was 

Gertuanr Czechoslovakta, as the leader of the Little Emenm 
thus became Naz. Getmanys Public Enemy No 1 Apart tam 
this, being the most mdustrializcd among the Little Enten e 
State, and hat mg also tndusmes whtch competed "‘■1' ^ 
of which eten mailed those of Germany s e was an , 

Germany, trade dmc to south eas.ern Er'' , m com 
the Little Entente States though united with each o 
mon opposition to Hungarian nredenusm had oiHenvise dnerg»t 
mtetes?s%nd so far as *en am.ude to Germany was coneemed 
could not take up a common stand in «PP““8 
cbdleuge m the part.colar interests of one of *»““*;* 
gtte one example, neatly 40 per cent of die Czeehoslotidt popula 
?„n being ag^mian iy were opposed to the marketmg 
Rumauia and Yugosla>ia piedommantly agricu j 

then produce m Czechoslotaki. thus pred.sposmg the two lane, 
eomunes to openmg then trade relanons wnh Germany ’Thns 
when Hitler smgl.d ont Czechn.lo.ak, a for 
could not count on the other two partners of t e i 
for any help, or e.rn for much sympathy S.mdatl, Wy, who 
had a rival (Italo Austro Hungarian) Uoc m Eastern P 
could be exUlrJ » ™P">' “ Zm up 

master, of L Danub.an region, had late y ’'“'Zlimv It is 
die spZ= and l-'oo™ “Egned u. ^Tm EurZ 

probable dta, Germany, nadedr.ve m 

ivhich «as a revised version of ihc Mvttcrlouropa idea of Fnediich 
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Naumana and Moeller lan dei Bnidi, did not aim at poLtical 
domination, but, read m the contat o£ the Nazi exposition of 
the New Order and Noidic suprcmacj, it acquired a sinister 
import, and was considered by Czcchosloiaiia as a threat to her 
liberties 

The immediate and ostensible reason for Hitler’s attack on 
Czechoslosakia was the three and a half mdlion Germans (the 
so called Sudetans) who had been left as mmonties in that coun- 
uy by the Peace Trcaucs The peacemakers had violated the 
imperatiie docirme of self determinatioii on what they considered 
as the still more impcrausc ground of military strategy and his- 
torical traditions The German minorities m Czechoslovakia had 
their genuine grieianccs, bui. tnthout Nazi Germany to fan the 
flames — m her own interests — these were capable of being remedied 
by constitutional methods Ifndcr the pressure of France and 
Bniam the Czechoslovak Government were making a sincere 
effort to solve their mmotitics problem, and in 1936-37, the Sude- 
lan German moiement led by Konrad Heoleia, was behcied to 
be declining Bui Hitler coujd not leave Czecboelorakia alone, 
the latter had commuted a ntunber of offences in his, and indeed, 
all German eyes and, after Austria had been annexed, the inter 
nauonal situation seemed all (he more favourable to the execunon 
of his plans It has bees said that the real offence iilnch Czecho- 
slovakia had commuted m the eyes of Germany was in her very 
coming to birth The state was a creation of Allied diplomacy 
after the First World War, and one of the pillars of the VcrsaiLcs 
system, which the Nazis had snom to undo Strategically, the 
Bohemian mountains coostinitcd an impregnable line of natural 
fortiScations— the last barriti, it has been said, which stood 
between Germany and the Tcalieation oE her ambitions la south 
eastern Europe Econoimcally, as we have seen, being the most 
industrialized among the Little Entente States, she was the least 
amenable ro the trade methods of Germany and her armament 
factories rivalled those of the Rex/i In a conversation with M 
Poncei, the French Ambassador in Berlin, Captain Goenng blunt- 
ly expressed Nazi German's {eelmgs on Czechoslovakia in the 
following words 'Consider tlic shape of Czechoslovakia on the 
map. Js’nr this a challenge to common sense? Czcchoslovaku i* 
the vermiform appendix of Euiopel We shall have to opcratcl" 
(M Poncct, TAe Fateful Years, p 2S7| 
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As the political order built up at Versailles had well nigh 
collapsed, and Europe Tvas sjdit up into two hostile camps, the 
position of Czechoslo\al.ia, a democratic island m a totalitarian 
sea, and aligned to France and Sonet Russia had become an un- 
tenable one The Germans could perhaps tolerate the existence 
of Czechosloiaiia, and e\en guarantee her independence — not- 
withstanding the minorities quesuoa But they wanted her to be 
iuchra their oH-a orbit, and the Franco Soviet and Czechoslovak 
Soviet pacts had entirely altered the sittiauon in their eyes Hitler 
was also perhaps aware of the intimate personal relations which 
existed between Benesh and Stahn Apart from this the posinon 
of Cjcchoslov alua had been thoroughly weakened since the day 
Hitler remihtaiized the Rhineland and began constructing the 
Siegfned fortifications England had not given any pledge to 
defend Czechoslovakia, but France and Russia hod done so and 
Russia’s support again was condmonal on France s giving prior 
assistance to her As Hitler had almost heriseucally sealed 
Germany’s western boundary, France could not come effectively 
to the assistance of CzechosJoiakia la case of an attack by Ger 
many , Belgium’s “defection had rendered this still more diJfi 
cull Russia could come to the assistance of Czechoslovakia oai7 
through Bessarabia which belonged to Rumanta, and a passage 
could be demanded of Rumania only if the League named Ger 
many the aggressor The position by no means was a hopeless 
one, hut, as France and Great Bntam (tEiat is, Nfr Chamberlain) 
viewed it, It was a very difficult one it certainly discouraged them 
from coming to Czechoslovakia’s assistance at the risk of war 
dimng the critical days before IVIumcb 
The mmonties problem in Czechoslovakia was, no doubt, a 
serious one It has been said that the Sudetans were the most 
decently treated minority m the whole of Europe But the 
question vras not a minorities problem, pure and simple, it was, 
first, a racial question — the old Teuton versus Slav problem , 
secondly, a psychological problem — a question of the top-dog and 
the under dog changing places Even as what was generally recog 
tuzed as a well created mmonty. the Sudetans had genmne 
grievances Widespread unemployment, with its concomitant 
evils of under nourishment and disease, produced a spmt of des 
pair among them, and they bad the highest suiade rate in 
Europe They tIso complained that they were debarred from lop 
IS 
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positions ID the public seisices and the army The Czech Gotern 
mea: admiucd thai ihc Sudctaas had geauinc grievances, and, 
beginning m 1936, started saious n^atianons with the Sudetan 
leaders for the accord of “reasonaMe deccntralizatioD, with econo- 
mic and adiniiiisirati\c icgionalism' 

Hitler’s seizure of Ausuia completely altered the situation 
In Czechoslos akia, ail the German parties, except the Social Demo 
ciats, immediately broke away from the goternment coalition and 
joined the Sudetandeutsche Party (S.DP) led by Konrad Henlein, 
ivho stepped up his demands^ uhtch were now openly backed by 
Hitler In May, there was a regular cnsis, and the Czech Gov- 
ernraent ordered a pamai inobiiizaiion Mr Chamberlain named 
Huler that Great Britain might become involved i£ war broke cut 
The German press bitterly ctiticized British ' imetvention’* and 
duplicity but the ctisis passed oil Ncveithelcss. Mr Chamberlain, 
alarmed at how near Britain had been to war, gave up his vacilla- 
IJOQ and hit upon a policy— his policy which shortly led him to 
Munich In August, he seat Lord Rusciman, who, like hanself 
bad little knowledge of mternacjoaal affairs, to Prague on the role 
of a mediator between the Czechs and the Sudetans The tnis* 
Sion failed and a crisis again developed There were some mol^ 
ments of the military forces m Germany which the British const 
dcred as amounting to partial mobilization, and the Bnush and 
French also announced some precautionary military and naval 
measures The French Goveiomeni quite categorically and the 
British Government somenbai less so declared that they might be 
involved in a European war The effects which the measures and 
declarations of the two governments might have produced were, 
however watered down by disclamatory statements, believed to 
be officially inspired, m the press Writing editorially, the Ttmes 
of London, 7 September, suggested that England favoured the 
cession of the Sudetan distncts to Germany with a vievi to milting 
Czechoslovakia a mote honiogcncous siatc—Ioxccasting ubal 
exactly happened later At bu much awaited speech at the Nazi 
Party Rally on 13 Srpiember, Hitler denounced m violent 
language what he called the oppeeaswm and lavsKandhtig of three 
and a half million Gentians, who, he said, were 'robbed in ibe 
name of a certain Air Wilson of their right of self-deicr 
ramation" He declared "And I say that if these tortured 
creatures cannot obtain tights and assistance by ihemsclvei. 
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liiey can obtain both from us ” 

Apprehending that a German invasion of Czedioslovatia was 
shortly to begin, even though it might not involve a general 
European war, Mr Chamberlain now decided to put into opera 
tioa a plan he had m mind for a considerable period as a last 
resort After receivmg the assent of M Daladier in a conversation 
on the phone on the night of 13-14 September and Hitler having 
responded with ‘cordiality’, Mr Chamberlain resolved to go to 
Germany 'and interview Herr Hiller and find out in a personal 
conversation whether there was any hope )et of saving peace 
Suange as the course of action that Mr Chamberlain now wa» 
about to embark upon was for a British Premier to adopt and 
howsoever much a departure from the normal course of diplo 
macy, the policy hchmd it — appeasement — ^was by no means a new 
one. But M Daladier s approval of it, in view of Frances definite 
pledge to defend Czechoslovakia requires an explanation, for the 
step he now took was a decisive one and made him accompanv 
Chamberlain to Munich The disuessing-and shameful-fact 
was that the French cabinet was divided on the question of 
France’s carrying out her pledged word In the meetings of the 
French cabinet on 12 and 13 September only M Reynaud, the 
hlinister of Jusuce and M Mandel the Minister of Colonies were 
for resistance, that is, for immediate parual mobilization M 
Bonnet, who had met M Litvinov and M Commene. the Soviet 
and Rumanian Foreign Ministers respectively, two days ago at 
Geneva, took up the opposite Ime, using as his arguments what 
he said were what the Russian and the Rumanian Foreign 
ters had told him and which were deliberate lies Litvmov had 
urged lesistancc to Germany and immediate consultations by 
French, Russian, and Czedioslovak General Staffs M Commene 
had declared that m case Czechoslovakia were attacked, Rumania 
would fulfil her duty as League member and permit the passage 
of troops and planes of Russia through her terntory M Bonnet 
said that Litvinov had promised only 200 planes and one division 
within twenty days, whereas the feet was— and the Germans so 
alleged— that 500 Soviet planes were already installed on the 
Czech airfields, which had been long prepared for the purpose 
However, on 15 September, Mr Neville Chamberlam, age 
sixty nine— he had never yet been m a plane — proceeded on a mis- 
sion, «hich was to make him ‘fly, fly. Sy 
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interMcw with Hitler ai Berchlesgaden, incidentally m the lery 
room where the latter had brow beaten Schuschnigg, the Fuhtei 
bluntly told him that no concession of autonomy would now suffice, 
and that only if the Bnmh GoTemment accepted the principle of 
self deterroinaiion for the Sudetan Germans with the n^ht to "re- 
ruimng, if they wished, to the Reich” was he prepared to ‘ refrain 
from acn%e bosuhnts’ until Mr ChambcrUin had time to obtain 
the reply of his goiernmeat Mr Chamberlain, thereupon, imme- 
diately fletv back to London, where a conference of British and 
French ministers was held on IS September On the following 
day the decision of the two goremments was despatched to 
Prague, with the intimation that th^ thought that tbeir propo- 
sals which amounted to a demand for the cession to German) 
of all tcnitones where more than half the mhahicants were Ger- 
mans, were reasonable and that they would not consider them 
selves responsible for the consequences of their rejection Actual 
ly, the proposals mtohed the sunendei not only of extensive tern 
tory, but also some S00,000 Czcciis tnhabiung it and the whole of 
the Czech Magmot Line, and leasing the rest of the country ex- 
posed to any subsequent attack On 20 September, after many 
hours of anxious deliberation the Czech GoTtmment virtually 
rejected the terms, whereupon, at 2 IS am on 21 September, the 
Bnusb and French Ministers at Prague, as instructed by their 
governments drove to President Benesh's palace, and informed 
him that if as the result of his rejection of tlieif terms, war 
broke out, France would not take part m it (‘ne s'y awocicra pcs") 
Then, under the greatest duress, on the afternoon of 21 Sepicm 
her. President Benesh unconditionally accepted the proposals, 
adding only that he hoped that England would now guarantee 
the new frontiers of his country 
Meanwhile, tlie Poles and the Hungarians also put forward 
territorial claims on Czechoslovakia urging that their minorities 
m that country should also be treated on the same basis as the 
German minorities Their claims were supported by Mussohni. who 
thought that if these were conceded Poland and Hungary would 
have a common fronucr, which would be a welcome barrier against 
German aggression m the south, which Czechoslovakia m her 
present predicament would be unable to provide Mr Chamber 
lam requested them to stay their hands, but they refused to do 
so, and the Poles moved their army toward Teschen When. 
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did ibe same Mussolini immediately asked Attolico, his ambas- 
sador at Berba, to meet Hitler and request him ‘ not to go ahead”. 
M Poncet, the French ambassador, met Hider at the same time 
that Altohco came to meet the Fuhrer, and suggested the same 
course to him 

The same day (28 September), Mr Chamberlam narrated m the 
House of Commons his efforts on behalf of peace, and after he 
had announced — towards the end of the rcatal — that Mussohni 
had succeeded m gettmg a postponement of German mobihzauon, 
he was noticed scanning a message which had just been handed 
to him In the midst of tense exatement on all sides, Mr Cham 
berlam broke off 'But that is not alll I base somethmg fur- 
ther to say to the House yci' ' Then he said, with intense drama 
tic effect, that Hitler had invited him with Mussolini and Dala 
dier to meet him at Mumch next morning The House burst 
mto Wild dicers there was to be no war yeti The House 
adjourned with Godspeed for Mr Chamberlain from Mr Attlee, 
the Leader of the Opposmon One kme figure who had not joined 
in the wild cheering continued to sit m his place below the gang- 
way, mill hunched figure and lowering brow, visibly remembering 
the past and foreboding the future — ^Winston Churchill Next 
mormng (29 September) hfr Chamberlam flew to Munich, reach- 
ing It a noon, and the conference began almost iimnediaiely 
On the last day of September 1939, at about 1 30 ajn an agree- 
ment was signed at their conference at Munich by the Big Four, 
whose terms differed htde bom the Codesburg demands of Hitler, 
save that they agreed to act as an international commission to 
supervise the transfer of temtoncs, and agreed to guarantee the 
new frontiers of Czechoslovakia. A Czech delegation had arrived 
at the town shortly after the conference began but they were 
allowed to attend. After everythmg was over, the agreement was 
briefly explained to them, ‘with the suggesuon that it was consi- 
derable improvement on the Godesburg memorandum, and had 
better be accepted ' and, of course, they had no option but to 
accept It. (Lord Strang, Home and Abroad, p N5) ‘Collccine 
security for the Czechs bad been replaced by collective blackmail 
to preserve the peace.” hlr Cham^rlain, on alighting Irom his 
plane at Heston, was welcomed like a conquering hero bj thou 
sands of his countrjraen who had gathered there in spite of incle- 
ment weather Again and again, bchire the cliccnng crowds he 
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at night to 4 in tlie monung, and told by Gocring that Prague 
would be bombed into rubble j£ he did not agree, he consented 
to surrender his country to the Germans He had no consutu 
tional right to do so, but Hitler was enabled thereby to make 
out that, as in the case of Austria, he ivas acting according to 
legal form German troops, which were already on the march, 
seized Prague at 6 am, and the whole country was forthwith 
brought under German occupation Czechia became conierted 
into the 'Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia”, Slovakia into 
a puppet state like Manchukuo, and Carpatho-Ukraine was trans 
ferred to Hungary The Republic of Czcchosloiakia ceased to 
exist 
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about which we shall sec laier) was coucerneJ 
On his side, neither by word nor by action, Hitler shoived any 
change of heart or even that he felt that he should proceed with 
caution He i«ent out o£ his way to sneer at England’s Pales- 
tinian difficulties, he made a personal attack, against Mr. Duff 
Cooper, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who had resigned as a 
protest against the Munich Agreement, he named him, Mr 
Churchill and Mr Eden as wax mongers , indicatmg that it was 
for him to dictate whom England should choose as ministers. 
Quite unmindful of the storm that was gatliering in England, 
he thought the moment to be opportune for plucking the apricots 
that would readily fall into his palms On 23 Maich, Germafti 
troops quietly occupied Memel, after Hider had demanded from 
Luhuaiua its ready suiruidcr On the same day, Rjbbeotiop 
“peremptorily dictated to the Polish Ambassador” terms which 
Germany proposed to impose on Poland He demanded Danaig, 
which, though a Free Ciiy. had. as t»e have seen, already come 
under the control of the local Nazis, and now toaferously 
clamoured for reunion’' with the Reich If this demand, whicli 
violated the Treaty of Versailles, could be considered as based 
on the doctrine of self determination, both treaty and pimcipl? 
were violated in Germany's other and simultaneous demand 
that she should be given an east west highway and rail line 
(urtuaUy a coruJor wtihin a corridor) across ihe Polish Corridor, 
which separated the German proiince of East Prussia from the 
Reich Poland, of course, refused to concede any demands 
It being plain that Hitler was pointing the toad lo “Munich" 
once again, and British pubbe opinion being now strongly 
roused, Mr Clvamberlam now made a right about turn m the 
direction of his govenunents foreign policy He adopted what 
he called the policy of the ‘Peace Front", but vrhat really wa* 
meant to construct the battle lines of the Second World War, 
and gave Hitler the justifiable ground for complaint that 
England once again mcanr to play her old game of "cnarcle- 
ment” of Germany The analogy of the years preceding the 
First World War readdy comes to one’s mind while reflecting 
on the guarantees which Mr CEiambalain now gave to countries 
far and near, the difference only hes in the magnitude of his 
commitments On 31 hlaicdi, Mr Chamberlain told a cheering 
House of Commons tha^ with tfae full backing of the French 
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pursued by France and Bntam towards Nazi Germany (first 
elearly eiidenced by then failure to take action against Hitler's 
Molation of the military clauses o£ the Treaty of Versailles), 
taken m conjunction with the conclusion in November 1936 of 
the Anci Coraintern Pact by Germany and Japan (subsequently 
joined by Italy, Hungary and Franco Spam) made the Sotiet 
Union just as suspicious of Britain and France as she was of 
Nazi Germany The Soviet Government, nevertheless, made no 
official move to dissociate themselves from the Western Powers 
On the contrary, they continued to use Geneva as a forum for 
the expression of their views on foreign affairs, where M Litvinov 
made repeated pleas for action against Germany, Italy and 
Japan, and urged France and Britain to live up to their declara 
ttons under the Covenant Internal developments in the Souer 
Union, however, indicated the direction in which the wind might 
blow The drastic purges of 1936 37, which eliminated many Old 
Bolsheviks including htarshal Tuchachevsky, on the ground that 
they were conspiring with Germany and Japan with a vievv^ to 
overthrovviog the Stalin regime and dismembering the U5.SJL, 
leflected a vndespread outburst of xenophobia— mistrust of all 
foreigners — which was a familiar feature of Russian history and 
in line with Soviet doctrme At bottom this was but an expres 
sion of the not unnatural suspiaousness of a backward people, 
who had been cut off from the mam stream of development m 
the West, when confronted by actual contact with the Western 
world as well as of fear that the ‘socialist fatherland” might 
find it difficult to survive in a ‘hostile capitalist environment” 
Yet the immediate result of the purges was aU the more to 
increase Russia s isolation, for while they made Russians almost 
morbidly fearful of foreigners the character of the trials 
alienated many m the West who sympathized with ihe Sonet 
Union 

It would be interesting to speculate as to what might happen 
if — as indeed the man in the street in the western countries 
expected — France and Bntam had welcomed Russia’s pohey 
of western orientation, and, ituirmmg themselves adequately, 
reassured the Soviet Government about their determination to 
prevent Germany s eastward expansion It is probable that, if 
they were really earnest about it, ideology would not have stood 
m the nay and Russia beconung joined to France and Britain, 
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at Beto similar infonnanon abto gstmany 

reached Moscow’s tnlerB front then 
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and It IS curious that it is to this point that the origins of 
Sonet German negotiations for a pact may be traced — roughly 
January 1939 about two months before the annexation of 
Bohemia and Morasia 

The Russian bear had made a fairly correct estimate of us oivn 
posiuon and on 10 May had openly uttered an angry growl 
Addressing the Eighteenth All Union Communist Party Congress 
on that day Stalin had complained that the non aggression 
states and in particular England and France had been 
retreating and retreating and makmg one concession after 
another to the Dictators Thereby said he they had com 
plctcly repudiated the policy of coUectiie security and the 
plan of a united front for protection against the bandits 
E\en more significant he charged England and France with the 
Machiai ellian plan of mating Germany to attack the USSR 
so that after Germany and Russia had exhausted thcmselies 
they might inters cne in the interests of peace and dictate 
condiuons of peace solely on the basis of their own interests. He 
esen asserted that the two powers had shouted lies about the 
weakness of the Russian army hintmg thereby that Russia would 
be an easy prey so as to push Germany into a war with the 
Sosiet Union That Stalin said looked \ery much like 
encouragmg the aggressor He warned that the Soviet Union 
would observe caution and not allow luelf to be drawn into 
conflicts with the provocateurs of war who were accustomed to 
make others pull their chesmuis out of the fire Stahn how 
ever forgot that for various reasons which have been discussed 
in earlier chapters the Western Powers had understandable 
reasons for being suspiaous of and cautious towards allying 
themselves with the USSR. Apart from communist ideology 
which the Tory rulers of Great Britain hated the Soviet Union 
had certain aims of foreign pobey which they did not share and 
if the former banked on a future Nazi Communist war the 
latter made no bones about piodaimuig their faith m the World 
Revolution If after the inauguration of the Stalinist pohey 
of Bolshevism in one country the Soviet had rcmporarily desisted 
from acuvely pushing forward diat ideal they had of late 
adopted a Front Populatre foreign pobey (see above Chapter 12) 
designed to give them influence in a few countries such as 
France and Spam — the path to it faemg made smoother by tbeir 
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„mbersh.p of *= r'p^e of 
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aggression,” he said, ‘but ne must remember Stalin’s admomuon 
that Me cannot be used to pull chestnuts out of the fire" He 
criticized the proposals which the British Government, jointly 
with the French, had, meanwhile, presented (26 May) to them in 
the form of a draft treaty, but did not close the door to further 
negotiations, and laid down three ‘minimum conditions” for 
iheir contmuance He called for the conclusion of an effective 
mutual assistance pact defensive m character, between Bntain, 
France and the USSR a guarantee by these powers to the 
States of Central and Eastern Europe, ‘ mduding all European 
countries bordering on the USSR., without exception” , and a 
concrete agreement among them ‘regarding the form and extent 
of immediate and effective assistance to be given to eacli other 
and the guaranteed Stales in the event of attack by the aggres- 
sors ’ He concluded his speech with the rather ominous sugges 
non We do not refuse to improve our trade relaoons ««h 
Germany Negotiation may be resumed” 

France and Britain declared their readiness to make a fresh 
effort to arri'e at an agreement, and it was deaded to send a 
spcaal envoy to Moscow m the first week of June The Soviet 
Government hoped and it is said that they reejuested, that the 
mission should be headed by a protmneDt figure in English pubbe 
hfe, say the Foreign Miniuer, Lord Halifax Mr Eden voluntarily 
offered to go, but Mr Chamberlam selected for the task Mr 
William (later Lord) Strang of the British Foreign office~a 
^mgularly unfortunate dioice, because of his former activities in 
the British Embassy m Moscow and his partiapation m the 
Munich negotiations Mr Chamberlam, the Soviet recalled, bad 
flown thrice to Germany to meet Hitler However, in the 
Moscow discussions, whidi began on IS June and went on till 
2 August Mr Strang fared rather badly, when the Russians 
demanded territorial guarantees” in. Finland and the Baltic 
States, by which they meant that their own naval and imhtary 
forces should occupy strategic pomts and some of the islands, 
notably Hango m the Gulf of Finland In short, they said 
that they must have the necessary sttategic advantages on their 
side m fighting Hider The Baltic States were strongly opposed 
to the proposals which they thought would provide the USSR, 
with an entering wedge into their tetritoncs The Soviet, more- 
over, wiser by their experience of I93S, when, after concluding 
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mumnl assistance pacts »>* France and Czechaslo- akta, tiey 
had faded to get a mditarj alliance from Pans, this time insisted 
dial a miLtaiy agreement must accompans a pohncal one and 
that both must come mto force simultaneously 
WTiile Mr Strang Mas ralianUs MTesding «ith the quesno 
of the guarantees and his discussions had iirnially reached 
slalemair*= But.* French Goiemmeut. a^.uueed 
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In spite of Coidondres repeated requests foi hiir^, the mihtl^ 
imssLs did not reach Moscom nil 16 August Once more to 
personnel lias, from to Russian point of view, pimt. im 
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French guests prefetred a <11. dav image hr sea to a p P 
of sin hfnrs On then amial .. »» found ""o' 
their CTcdentials behind, and when th€«e aniee . 

German Non AggrcMcn Pact .ad alreade 

23 August and the Allied officers found that they b S 

to negotiate about B) the pact, which v\as to “ 

years, the two goremments undertook to refrain ^ ^ 

of aggression against each other, either alone or in 

with other posters, to consult one anoibw 

mon interests , and adjust ane conflict that toig 

them by peaceful means 
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The news of the condusion of the German Pact h^ 

like a bombshell on the .orld. but to 

Gotemments it was by no means a surpnse entir 

cratic press rang mth stones of Soviet up city carried 
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on by to Brmsh Goiemmen. rf thfandso. 

in Moscow, inth the Germans, as m — «enous 
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the fall of Berlin, the Sonet Govemment E Wohltat 
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talks which, as we have said above had enmraarv of 

teferred to by certain Amencan authonoes an 
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the hJirhscn Revdalions nas gi»cn and coininejjted upon in the 
present auilior’s work. Europe Betu,cen Tuo World Wars, 
I9IS39, published in 1951 Bnefly, Dirksen was Ribbentrop’s 
successor in die office of Cerman ambsfsador m London, and bsii 
talks with Mr Butler. Under Secretary o£ State, Lord Halifax, 
Sir Horace Wilson (^hich means," says he, "with Chamberlain }, 
Lord Ruiiciinan. Lord Cbatfield and others on the subject of 
Anglo-Gefraan relations while British talks were going on with 
Moscow, and found ihcm dissatisfied with Soviet "cold and 


haughty response” to Britain’s "wooirgs ’ 

Of course, tlicse talks were quite normal and unexceptionable, 
but, according to Ditkscn, at Sir Harold Wilson’s mitiauve, a 
meeting was oiianged between him (Wilson) and Statsrat 
Wohltat who had come to London osteasivcly for “whaling 
negotiations” Wilson ouihned a eoreprchensive programme for 
adjustment of Anglo German relations which, strangely 
enough, included (>) Britain and Cerranny signing a non aggres- 
sion treaty, (it) England thereupon disembarrassing herself of 
her commitments to Poland, (in) the two powers further signing 
a pact of non mcervenuon, "which was to be in a way a wrapper 
for a delimitation of the spheres of influence of the Great 


Powers’, and (lo) agreeiDcnts about liiDJtaiion of armaments, 
colonial questions, etc The broad results of these, according w 
Dirksen, would be to push questions like Danrig into the back 
ground, and leave Germany directly to deal with Poland Wohltat 
had talks also with Mr Hudson, Secretary for Overseas Trade, 
which leaked out, he then left entrusting the business to Koidt 
of the German embassy, who met Mr Charles Roden Burton, 
Parhanicntary Adviser to the Labour Party, who, obviously 
inspired by officiab, stated that ‘fiigland would drop treaty 
negotiations with the Soviet Union’ and use her influence with 
France to get her give up her alliance with the Soviet Union and 
her commitments in southeast Europe m return for Germany s 
promise to co operate m Europe and to agree to a reducuon of 
armaments Diiksen informed the Ministry of Foreign 
Berlin about the Buxton Koidt oinversations as well as his own 
conversations with Wilscm The latter drew from Wohltat’s aud 


,his own reports the condusion, which they had arrived at from 
other sources also, that England would not intervene on 
of Poland in case Germany attached the latter — out of her weak 
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misjudged ilie British people, w tWerefore the war 
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Germany's victory in ttar announced that they 

a conference in Milan, Gennany formal military 

would transform the RomeBerbn Axis into a tor 
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alliance This was followed by the conclusion of the so called 
Pact of Steel beween the two countries— an offensne as well as 
a defensive alliance— designed to rebuild Europe on a new basis 
of “'justice” and provide “lumg space" for the two partners It 
provided for consultauon between the two countries whenever 
their interests were threatened, co-orduution of their economies 
for wartime purposes, and a fight to finish in case of vvar 
expressly profobiting the ojodusion of a separate peace or 
armistice 


BANZJC ONCE AGAIN 

The Situation in Danzig, which, as we have seen, was by now 
completely nazified, was not at this tune more critical than it 
had been a year ago, and there was little necessity for provoking 
a crisis there Hitler, however, was unwilhag to Jer the grass 
grow under his feet, and determined (o settle his accounts tnth 
Poland immediately On 26 May. Poland bad rejected fais pro- 
posals, though declaring her vvilbogoess to carry on uegouatiosv 
In July there was a slight lessening of the tension in Canzig, 
but in August a senous situation developed on account of the 
intervention of the German Government m a dispute between 
Poland and Danzig, which they had already mutually settled. 
The Polish Government warned Germany that any interference 
by them vrith the rights and interests of Poland in Danzig would 
be considered an act of aggression On 22 August, Mr- 
Chamberlain, in a petsonai letter to Hitler, pleaded for a relaxa- 
tion of tension to render possible the resumption of peaceful 
negotiations between Poland and Germany He also sought to 
remove all possible misunderstandmgs of England’s position ‘It 
has been alleged,” he wrote, “^hat if His Majesty’s government 
had made their position more dear m 1914, the great catasnophe 
could have been avoided Whether or not there is any force 
in that allegat on. His Majesty’s Government are resolved that 
on this occasion there shall be no sudi nagic misunderstandmg 
If that case should arise, they arc resolved, and prepared, to 
employ without delay all the forces at their command, and it 
IS impossible to foresee the end of hostilities once engaged' 
Hitlers reply was uncompromismg “Germany, if attacked by 
England, will be found prepared and determined”, said he On 
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p„ble„> o£ Danz.g and the Pohsh 

L »as doae, he sa.d, he »as ^ialged 

once more «ith a comprebensne offer HiUer ai o 6 
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German "^lute Book, on the same 
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August 30, With the provision that the latter was, in fact,, 
empowered not only to discuss but to conduct and conclude 
negotiations” The British Government considered the procedure 
suggested by the Germans as wholly unreasonable’, and wanted. 
that they should adopt the noimal procedure, when their pro- 
posals were readj, of mvitmg the Pobsh ambassador to call and 
handing proposals to him for transmission to Warsaw and iniitmg 
suggestions as to the necessity of ncgotiavoas'' It is clear that 
the Germans had accepted’ the Bnush offer of mediation by 
making a travesty of their proposals tliey had converted the 
suggestion for negotiauons into a call for submission of the Poles- 
diiecdy to them within a strict time limit of about twenty four 
hours fs'o self respecting nation, fcir less the Poles, who had 
no inferiority complex with regard to the Germans and cherished 
the memory of the battle of Grunewaid {HIO), in which they and 
the Lithuanians had uushed the mighty Teutonic Order, could 
submit to such bullying By this ume both armies had been 
mobilized and were standing face to face, the prospect for an 
honourable settlement that might avert war was, therefore) to 
say the least — bleak 


WAR 

^Vhen Sir Arthur Henderson met Ribbentrop~it was not oil 
midnighr of 30 August that the meeting could tale place — only 
to tell him that Gerraanys suggestions would be given to Poland 
and that the latter could not be expected to have sent a pleni- 
potentiary by the evenmg of that day, the latter informed hun 
that, since a Pohsh negotiator had not arrived, Germany s pro- 
posals were no longer relevant The door to negotiations, if they 
had ever been really opened, had thus been bolted , but still, just 
to inform Henderson what he had proposed to offer the Polish 
representame if he had come, Ribbentiop read out to him 
rapidly m German the entire document containmg his proposals 
When Henderson asked for a copy of the document, Ribbentrop 
refused to comply saying that « was now too late Henderson 
considered the German proposals which included the return of 
Danzig to the Reich, a plebisatc m the Corridor, the provision 
for temporary transit faoliUes to Blast Prussia across the Corridor, 
etc as ‘not oa the whole too unreasonable” He communicated 
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had, in the opinion of Mussolini, dealt a blow at the Axis He 
faioured a policy which would preieni Russia from joining the 
“democratic enarclement of the Axis”, but the terms of the 
pact had been more far reachmg than he had expected. 

These facts explain why in the last days of August when there 
were feierish military preparations in almost all countries of 
Europe Italy was almost normal On 31 August, Mussolini 
offered to call a conference to discuss a general revision of the 
peace treaties and proposmg an armisuce According to the 
German White Book, Germany and France agreed to the pro- 
posal but England refused ii (2 September) A communique 
issued by Stefam, the official Italian News Agency on the night 
of 4 September stated that England and France agreed to the 
proposal, but made the German evacuauon of all Polish territory 
the stne qua non and that Hider refused iL The die was cast 
On 3 September, the British ambassador at 9 a m and the French 
ambassador at noon, presented almost identical notes to the 
German Government to the effect that unless the GcrmaD troops 
were withdrawn — the British Note spccifymg 11 am as the tune 
limit — England and France would consider themselves at war 
with Germany England and Germany at 1 1 IS a m and Germany 
and France at S pra were at war with each other 

THE U &A ntlERS THE WAR 

When the Second World War broke out, public opinion m the 
United States was still overwhelmingly opposed to being drawn 
into the implacable animosities of the Old World The govern 
ment, though m the past offering a limited and ineffective 
CO operation m the affairs of the I league of Nations, was com 
mitted to a policy of non participation by a Neutrality Act passed 
by Congress in 1937 Smee the sale of munitions was supposed 
to have been responsible for drawing the USA mto the Jirs^ 
World War, the new Neutrality Act forbade the same to any and 
every country engaged in war President Roosevelt, however, 
reahzing that the states attadked by Hitler must be provided 
with American arms, if they were to survive, proceeded to 
weaken the Neutrality Act with a view to removing it finally 
from the stamte book, while public opinion, alarmed and out 
raged by Hitler’s victories, veered round to supporung his views. 
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Of tee pesidenual prepar;.tor, measures the 
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September ueaties of alliance were signed with Germany and 
Italy making Japan a full fledged member of the Axis At the 
same time Japan extorted from the Vichy governor of Indo* 
China bases in the French dependency ind not long afterwards 
she brought Siam (Thailand) under her control by helping her 
to despoil Indo China of some llOOO sq miles of her territory 
Germany s attack on Russia m 1941 provided Japan with a 
unique opportunity for carrymg out her plan for the conquest 
of China since the Soviet rulers were loo engrossed with defend 
mg their country against Hitler to be able to turn their atten 
non to the Far East France and the Neilicrlands since their 
conquest by Germany a year ago were clearly unable to defend 
their colonial empires m South ehst Asia and Great Britain 
was too preoccupied with the AUanac and the Mediterranean to 
be able to interfere in the Pacific In July the Japanese landed 
troops in French Indo China and Thailand and assumed a 
ilireatenmg attitude towards British Burma and Malaya and 
Dutch East Indies The United Sutes who had been all along 
protesting against Japanese aggressions in China now became 
alarmed about the safety of the Philippines In conjuncuon 
with Great Britain and the Netherlands she shut off export to 
Japan of all vital war materials such as oil and metals without 
whch Japan could not carry on her extensive war activities m 
vain Japan tried to negotiate an agreement with the United 
States but the latter refused to hft the embargo unless she 
withdrew from China and respected the pre war status m t^ 
Far East Confronted by this impasse Prince Konoye resign 
the premiership in October and was succeeded by General Tojo 
who while continuing the peace negotiations hastened the pre 
parations for war At the end of November, when Cordell H 
the American Secretary of State stiffly reasserted his deman s 
on Japan war was m sight Belying Ae calculauons of 
States Army and Naval Intelligence that Japan would first str e 
an^hc Dutch East Indies and Singapore Japan used the 
de^e of surprise attack and Blitzkrieg against the United States 
which, her Ax s partner hid used m Europe 
On V December 1941 without declaration of war about t^ 
hundrecl bombers suddenly appeared over Pearl Harbour ^ 
great American naval base in the Hawaiian Islands and raine 
bombs oA the American fleet lying at anchor there and on 
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of mass destruction was wholly unnecessary from the military 
point of view, for Japan, badly battered as she was at the time, 
and with her Axis partners lying prostrate, could not m any way 
haie fought on much longer It has been surmised that the 
deed was done for political and diplomatic reasons — ^“to forestall 
the Russians", with whom bickerings, soon to develop mto the 
so called Cold War, had already begun, m plain language, to 
impress America’s would be opponents with her military might. 

The Second World War thus ended not in the midst of rosy 
dreams of a new heaven and a new earth as the first in the series 
of world wars had done, but with forebodings of a Thud World 
War coming hard on its heels Almost immediately at its termi- 
nation, the Western Powers and iheir war time allies, the Russians, 
began to quarrel, while the atom bombs bad introduced an un 
certain and additional element of mistrust among tliem, besides 
inspiring horror throughout die world Under the circum- 
stances, no Peace Conference could be summoned, as had been 
done m 1919, to settle the terms of peace with the vanquished 
Germans, who, also, unlike at the end of the First World War, 
had this time no government with whom the victors might nego- 
tiate a settlement On the side of the victors too, many coun- 
tries such as France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, Greece, 
and the nations of cast central Europe, had been only recently 
"liberated" and their governments were still either ‘provisional” 
or lit exile ' 

While the war was still going on and before die rot had started 
an the Allied side die ‘Big Three”, nz Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin had given considerable tliought to the problems of the 
coming peace, and issued statements which, without possessing 
ihc moving quality of President Wilson’s speeches before the 
close of the First World War reassured war bartered humanity 
of peace and freedom As early as 14 August 1941 (before die 
United States had entered mto the war) President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill had, following their meeting at sea, 
issued what came to be later called the Atlannc Charter, pledg- 
ing themselves to an idealisuc programme of international peace 
and justice, to the repudianoB of temtorial aggrandizement, 
ind to the right of every nation freely to choose its own form 
of government “After the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
tlicv hope to see established a peace which wall afford to all 
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haie three lotcs (laduding those of Sonet Ulraiaeand Byelorussia) 
The leaders also decided that, on substantial matters, decisions m 
the Security Councd should requite setcn alfirmatiie votes, mdud 
mg tho'e of the Fite Great Pawers, who were to be permanent 
members of the Counal Thus arose the so-called Great Power 
veto m the Security Counal On 25 April 1945, a conference was 
called at San Francisco to prepare the LTmted Nations Charter 

The San Franasco Conference was composed of 44 nauons all 
of whom had declared war on Gcnnany or Japan or had subs- 
cribed to the United Nations Declaration, and of six other 
canons «ho were subsequently mnted to attend it. (Among 
the original signatories Poland was not mvitcd, because her 
government had not been accorded recognition, her representa 
five Signed the Charter later) After deliberations for two months, 
durmg which there were heated discussions on questions such 
as the powers of the Big Five, future amendments to the Charter, 
etc the Charter was agreed upon and signed on 26 June 1945, 
and on 24 October of the «ian)e year, the United Nations came 
into being The UN General Assembly met for the first time 
in London on 10 January 1946, the twenry sixth anniversary of 
the formation of the League of Nations The Secuniy Counal 
met for the first time on 18 January, and the Economic and So- 
cial Council on 23 January On 1 February, Trygve Lie, the 
Foreign !^IiTuster of Norway, was appointed Secreary General by 
the General Assembly on the rccororoendauon of the Security 
Counal 

The UN Charter contatas 111 Articles, grouped in 19 chap 
ters and a preamble, beginning with the words, ‘ We the peoples 
of the Umted Nations and plcdgmg the signatories to mam 
tain mCemational peace and security and to co operate la esra- 
bUshing political, economic, and social conditions favourable to 
these objectives It precluded Umted Nations from intervening 
m the internal affairs of any naaon without prejudice, however, 
to the application of enforcement measures with respect to threats 
of peace and acts of aggression 

Ma-VEOvsKsa OwiMtnjvTWis 

The otigihai members of the United Nations were the states 
representeti at San Franasco, compnsmg states that had warred 
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haling one ^ote It can deal with any matter mthm the scope 
o^ the Charter except issues on the agenda of the Security Coun 
al Howeicr m Iso\eraber 1950 by what is known as the Unit 
mg for Peace Resolution it deaded that if die Security Council, 
because of lick of unanimity of the permanent members failed 
to exerase its primary responsibdicy for the raamtcnance ot m 
tcrnalional peace and security and in any case where there appeared 
to be a threat to the peace breach of the peace or act of aggres 
Sion the General Assembly should consider the matter immediately 
with a Mew to making appropriate recommendations to mem 
hers for collective measures including m the case of a breach of 
the peace or act of aggression the use of armed forces when 
necessary to maintain or restore miemational peace and secu 
rity This resolution meant that a two thirds majority of all 
members of the Assembly could for ccruin purposes bjT^ss 
teto in the Security Council ft also enhanced the moral author 
ity of the Assembly as against the Security Council On jmpor 
tant questions (listed in the Charter) a two durds majority of 
members present and sotmg is requued on other questions a 
simple majority is suffiaenc 

(2) The Security Council consists of eleven members fite 
Nationalist China France the U K the USA and the U S S R 
hating permanent seats and the other six who are elected for 
2 5 car terms by the General Assembly and are not eligible for 
immediate re election The Security Council has the primary 
responsibility for maintaining international peace and security 
and members agree to carry out us dcasions Deasions on 
procedural matters are made by an affirmative tote of seten 
members On all other matters the affirmatite vote of seten 
members must include the concumng totes of all permanent 
members it is this clause wh ch gives rise to the to caUed teto 
A double teto under which a Great Power could use the teto 
to enforce its position that a particular issue was tetoable was 
imposed by a separate dedaracioa of the fi\c permanent mem 
bers Above all the Charter provided that no amendment could 
go into effect without the consent of all the Great Powers. 

The six non permanent scats have been dn ided by a gendeman s 
agreement among various geographical regions — one scat each for 
Wesiern Europe Eastern Europe the British Commoni ealth the 
Middle East plus North Africa and two seats for Lat n America 
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J1 of the Cliarter, bowcter, the Sccitrity Council must be kept 
“fully informed’' of such acUMties, and, under Article S2 they 
must be "consistent with the Purposes and Principles of the United 
Nations’’ The “inherent righP’ of individual self defence against 
an attack is recognized under the same Article Western defence 
pacts, such as NATO however, inioLed Article Ji rather tliaa 
Article 52, since no action could be taken under the latter without 
the authorization of the Secimty Council (except against an ex- 
enemy state) Under Article 51, however, nations could take indivi 
dual or collective action “until the Security Council has taken 
measures necessary to maintain internauonal peace and security”. 

(3) The Economic and Social Council consists of 18 members 
elected by the General Assembly for 3-year terms of office The 
Council IS responsible under the General Assembly for carrying 
out the functions of the United Nations with regard to inter 
national economic, social, cultural, educanonal, health and related 
matters It co ordinates the work of the specialized agencies, 
which are inter governmental organizations established to deal 
with special problems These latter include (i) the International 
Labour Organization (ILO), (li) the Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization (FAO), (in) the United Nauons Educauonal, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), («u) the International Bank 
for ReconstruCTion and Development (Bank), (v) the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), and (w) the World Health Organization 
(WHO) 

(4) The Trusteeship Council is charged with the supervision of 
the adnunistration of Trust Territories i c areas, which were held 
by cerrain powers as League of Nations Mandates, or were taken 
from enemy states as a result of the Second World War, or are 
dependencies which are voluntarily included within the trusteeship 
system by an admmisicrmg power 

The Trusteeship Council consists of all member states adminis 
tering trust territories, permanent members of the Security 
Counal which do not do so, and a sufficient number of states 
selected by the General Assembly for 3-^ar terms to balance the 
number of administering powers Each member has one vote, and 
decisions are taken by a simple majority In addition to consider- 
ing reports from the admmistenng powers the Council accepts 
petitions from the people hvmg in the trust territories and may 
provide for periodic visits to these texntones 
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Khich the UN was created liad not been fulfilled To restore the 
U N to Its expected place in the bca^u and minds of men seemed 
to be a desirable goal, hut there seemed to exist ample reason to 
question whether a reMsion of the Charter, that is, change tia 
the amendment process prescribed in Aitiacs 108 and 109, was 
the only or the best nay to proceed toward re intigoratmg the 
organization The argument was clinched by Abba Eban, of 
Israel when he said Tliere is much wisdom in the siew 
that the causes of mternaiiona) tensions reside not m the imper 
fcctions of the Charter but m the lack of agreement between 
member states, and specially between the great powers” The 
causes of such tensions admittedly, had much increased since 
J9-J5 when the UN was created and its members were still more 
or less united It seemed that to concentrate on changing the 
words of the Charter was to divert attention from the urgent task 
of hacking out step by step that measure of agreement on basic 
issues that was essential to and was a precondition for a proper 
functioning of the U N 

Those who favour a revision of the Chapter are not unware that 
even a reformed organizauon would not work unless governments 
made better use of the world body or guided their conduct by the 
high ideals of the But they are of opinion that the ideals 

should be stated with greater darity that those parts of the 
machinery which have been found to be weak or wrong should 
be repaired or remodelled and that the entire machinery might 
he better oiled and modernized They advocate for example that 
(1) membership of the UN should be made universal or selective, 
whichever was preferred, but not both as was being lately 
attempted (through the 'package deal*) (2) the Great Power veto 
in the Security Council should be abolished so that peaceful 
setdement might be faalitatcd and some load taken off the 
General Assembly (3) domestic jurisdiction should be more pre 
cisely defined (4) the World Court should be given compulsory 
junsdicuon at least m some fields, and so on 
Unfortunately however, none of the projected reforms is likely 
to have unanimous acceptance Thus universal membership 
would run up against the American determination to bar out Red 
Chma while selective membership would destroy the UN's value 
as a point of contact among advematies To extend the junsdic 
tion of the World Court might drag it into the arena of the Cold 
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be ated (1) The coii%entiQns whidi made it possible for absentees 
and abstentions of Great Powers not to count as \etoes m the 
Security Counal (2) the Security Council action by rccommenda 
non rather than deasion in the Korean case (3) the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution (4) the admission of members by the metliod of 
package deal and (5) the system of U24 interest in non self 
goicrnmg territories developed from the slender beginnings of 
Article 73 The UN Charter as it is offers much opportunity 
for more effective use of the UN when the members will it 

THE UVTTED NATIONS AKD TUB IXACUE OF NATIONS — ^A CONIPARlSOV 

The planners of the United Nations Organization admittedly 
thought of It as a successor to the League of Nations and the 
American Secretary of State Cordell Hull whom President 
Roosevelt used to call the father of the UN often referred to 
It m his memoranda to his depanmenrs plannjig staff as The 
League” Prof Schuraan for a different reason which is not 
complimentary to the world body remarks as follows Th* 
United Nations Organization is the League of Nations m a new 
guise He thinks that while there are some differences the two 
bodies are basically similar 

W th die experience of the League of Nations before them 
the planners of the United Nations were keen on aioiding the 
mistakes which had m their opimon marred the usefulness of 
that body They thought that the League suffered from a icw 
fundamental weaknesses as follows ( 1 ) The absence of the 
United States and the non participation of the Sonet Union 
till 1934 (2) The lack of military force to back up its decisions 

Despite the Co\enaat nothmg more than economic sanctions was 
eicr considered and when once the latter \eie imposed eg 
against Italy oil the one import vital to Mussolini s venture 
was carefully left out (3) As the name League ind cated the 
members of the organization were extremely jealous of any 
fundamental surrender of sovereignty Although the Covenant 
required members to take both economic and rad tary sanctions 
against a convicted aggressor such declarations by either its 
Assembly or its Council required a uuanimous vote (Article 5) 
Thus no member could be required to take action to which it 

as opposed Every member state m fact made its own dea 
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were to be determined bj mdi\idual agreements between the 
Security Counal and the states concerned. Though the p ogress 
of the Cold War has prevented the conclusion of any such agree- 
ments the UN decisively intervened in the Suez crisis and imple- 
mented Its decision by organizing a Umted Nations Emergenc) 
Force whose prompt appearance on the scene enabled the 
and France to withdraw then invading forces without much loss 
of face A similar force was organized for deahng with the crisis 
m the Congo but it bad less deasive success and the refusal 
of the USSR to contribute anything towards the costs of the 
enterprise has landed the U N m a serious hnancial difficulty It 
may be menuoned that though for important dcasions the 
unanimity principle obtamed both in the Assembly and the 
Council of the League the admission of new members, wh-ch 
has produced more than half the vetoes cast by the US.SR- m 
the Securitv Council of UN requaed only a two-third« majority 
The U N Charter speafied only three legal circumstances for 
the use of force when authorized by a Security Council dea 
Sion vvhen required for individual or collective self defence, and 
to prevent the resurgence of the defeated members of the Aais 
The League Covenant did not provide for the members' right of 
collective self defence. We have seen that while under Arnde 52 
of the UN Charter members have the right of making regional 
arrangemenu for the maintenance of mdividual or collecme self 
defence any acuon so taken requires the authortzauon of the 
Security Council (except agamst an ex enemy state) where of 
course there is the question of the veto Under Artide 51, how 
ever they could take individual or collective action m self-defence 
untj the Security Counal has taken measures necessary to 
mamtain mtcmauonal peace and security The WU, NATO, 
and other defence pacts vvere formed under Artide 51 

(5) With the experience of the Versailles Conference before 
them the planners of UN provided that the organization should 
have nothing to do with making peace treaties after the Second 
World War For good measure the Charter was drafted and signed 
before the surrender of either Germany or Japan If the prece- 
dent of the League had been followed there would not have been 
yet a UN because no peace treaty has been so far signed with 
Germanv The W cstern Powers made a separate peace with 
Japan m 19;>2. This was not recognized bv the Soviet Union 
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which made its o«n separate peace trcaiv iwth Tokyo m 1956 
Though membership started with die Mctors against the 

•kxi», the bod) was not \iev\cd m the same light b\ the latter, 
partly because it was not and could not be embodied la a Peace 
Treaty imposed on the lanquished and more because the onset 
o[ the Cold War quickly changed the character of Germany 
That Germany is not a member is due to a partiuomng of ihe 
countn mto two states which are linked with the Western an 
Communist blocs respectnelv ITie Soviet Lmoa would probabh 
agree to the admission of West Germany provided the ^est 
agreed to the admisc,on of East Germany but the \\est have 
refused to recognize East Germany The re<t of the ,-\a.is powers, 
Italv and Japan, have been admitted into member'^hip of L N 
•Ihe UX, nevertheless as it emerged out of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, bore one striking resemblance to the Leieuc 
It was equally dominated bw the Great Power* who e «pecu posi 
tion was safeguarded by the veto power m the Stcun v 
It may be noted that it vras the USA which first propose e 
veto aud was us insistent on it as the USSR During the San 
Franasco Conference, however the protests of the <roa 1 powers 
brought about the inclusion in the Charter of provisions un er 
which the UN was to assume impornot responsibiliues m the 
fidd of human rights as well as in the economic dev e opment o 
under developed countries I,anguage enjoining all loem ers to 
adopt noble a*pirations with regard to all colonial peop es an 
vpeaally the population of the UN Trust Territories fsucccs^rs 
of the League mandates) was also mc'uded It wt* a 'o ^ 
that the veto could not be u*ed to prevent the =cu«vion o 
dispute in the Security Counal At pre«ent the bool i* we nu 
iti the other leg, because of the large mcrea'e m the iiicm ers 
of the UN, with consequent domination bv smaller powers o 
the General Assembly, which has had its power* con'i cn v 
hanced, and because of US U SSR wrangle with the dedioe 
the powers of the Secuiity Council 

THE UN IN ACTION IN APPR-VISVL 

The base prinaple underlying the UnV-as had been dtat of 
the League of Nations— is the pnnaple of collective sec^tr 
a number of reasons, and m particular the abaence o e 
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from membership and ihe fcnluic to nsc the League machinery 
properly by the principal members, the League of Nations failed 
to uphold the principle of coUectite security on cruaal occasions 
As regards membership, as we have seen above, the UN is better 
placed — ^boih the USA and the U S S-R. being not only members 
but holders of permanent seats tn the Security Council Among 
the vanquished nations, Italy and Japan are members, and as %ve 
have seen above, the faiiuie to admit Germany has nothing to 
do with her being a former enemy state The exclusion of Red 
China from the UN is, however, a senous wealenmg factor The 
chief reason why the UN has failed to come up jo expectations 
IS nevertheless, not the la(i of universahty of membership, but 
the paralysis of the Secvirvty Council caused by a continual 
wrangle between the USA and the USSR, m tliat body, and 
the frequent use of and tliieats to use the veto power by the 
latter (On 17 September 1964, the USSR- cast her 102nd veto) 
This u chiefly responsible for the failure of the U N to tacUe the 
most important problem before humanity at present, nz 
disarmameat, which has become a question of human surnval 
on account of the discovery of nuclear weapons It has often 
seemed that both the Couocd and the Assembly have been used 
by the protagonists of the two blocs more for propaganda and 
denunciation than for coDsmiciive action Under the circum 
stances tlic General Assembly has acquired an importance which 
the founders of the UN never expected it should have This 
development is certainly welcome and is specially so to the 
smaller powers and among them the Afro-Asian members, who, 
in their stand against the colonial (and in general the Western) 
powers have with the support of the Soviet bloc and a few Euro- 
pean neutrals, an assured majority in the General Assembly 
But the results of the discussions of the Assembly, where ibe 
smaller powers predominate, often carry little weight watb the 
Great Powers, and are, therefore, frequently devoid of practical 
importance More and more, the U-N , like the League of Nations 
before it is left idle, it is not properly used, important deasions 
are taken outside its halls As Shnmati Vijayalaksbitn Paiwht 
said on relinquuhing the cbaic of Assembly President on 22 
September 1954 Machvncry m otdei to be useful, must be kept 
running If allowed to remam idle, u deteriorates” 

The UN has done some useful work, u has intervened more 
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or less effcctnely to present or limit strife or aggiession m Iran 
Greece Palestine Indonesia and to call a truce to hostilities m 
Korea and Eg)pt Perhaps its uscfulne s «a« readil\ d mens 
traced m the case of the Suez Canal dispute and eien if it be 
admitted that it could play a successful role here only because 
the USA and the USSR each for her own separate reason 
found a common interest m getting Anglo French aggression 
lacated from that region and so acted in coHSperation wath each 
ocher it must be conceded that they could do so without causing 
too much bitterness chiefly because of the existence of an inter 
national body like tlic UN The arrual on the scene of the 
L N Emergency Force made it possible for the other forces to 
lea\e without intolerable loss of face Great power imohemcnt 
in a lulnerable area was further a'Oidcd bv the fact ihat t c 
Aisembly wisely decided to exclude the niilitarv forces of t e 
Great Powers from the composition of Uh*EF Neither of i e 
major contestants m the Cold War was dius permitted to muscle 
in and both were squeezed out UNEF w-is not dcsi<Tie to 
function as an instrument of culleciwc security its funeton i as 
TO assist states imohed in a tense situation in atoiding the e^ 

neraiion of their relations to die point of war TlieUN there v 

did make some significant contribution to peace and secunn t 
must be admitted howeser that the major importance o e 
UN has not been m settling disputes or prcienting co cts 
Instead it has been chieflv imporunt as a world forum ana 
through the work of its spccal agencies It has pro\i e m times 
of tension a meeting place where small "«11 arge n^rio 
can be heard It has focussed on some problems w lat amoun 
to world opinion who«e weight even the Great Powers e 
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THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 


•nm EX ESEMY STATES 

The Allies did not ha\e any agreed policy for dealing with the 
Axis powers before the latter surrendered No doubt, at a press 
conference at Casablanca at the end of his meeting with 
Churchill (January 1943), President Roosetclt had enunciated the 
doctrine of unconditional surrender” But though this policy 
was largely carried out u was modified m a number of directions 
Italy surrendered in September 1943, under circumstances which 
dianged her from an enemy into a ‘ co belligerent" The Morgen 
thau Plan for pastoralizmg” Germany by drasticallv limiting tlie 
country 8 heaty industry and forcing it to h\c on its light indus 
tries and export of raw materials though approicd b\ Roosevelt 
and Churchill was much modified The Potsdam Declaration 
calling on Japan to surrender contained certain promises which 
made it far from unconditional . 

However, on the eve of the German surrender, at the impor 
tant conference of Yalta, m February 1945, the Allied leaders 
{Roosevelt Stalin and Churchill) did decide upon the sort of an 
admmistratne machinery which was to be set up for the occupa- 
tion of Germany There was to be an Allied Control Counal 
consisting of the Commanders id Chief of the national uccupation 
armies It would sit in Berlin, which was to consutute a sepa- 
rate zone under the joint control of the Allied Powers (Britain, 
the USA and die USSR) At the suggestion of Churchill, it 
was also deeded that France should be represented on the AUicd 
Control Council and allotted a zone of occupation At the con- 
ference of Potsdam, whidi opened on 17 July 1945, it was further 
decided that Germany should be treated as one economic unit, 
in spite of being divided into zones of occupation and that Ger 
man economy was to be fully <»ntroHed with a view to insuring 
an equitable distribution of essential commodities between the 
several zones and the production of a balanced economy Ger 
320 
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many was to be demilitarized, denazified, and democratic msutu 
tions were to be built upwards from local self gosernment The 
question of reivirations which Germany was to be made to pay 
had prosoked disagreement at Yalta, and the matter was left to 
be considered m detail by a Reparation Commission At Pots 
dam It was decided that reparations should take the form of 
capital equipment which would be remosed from Germany, each 
power generally satisfying its claim from its own zone, with the 
protiso that Russia was to receue 25 per cent of certain surplus 
capital equipment from the western zones 

At the conference at Teheran (November and December 1943) 
Marshal Stalin pleaded for an exicnsion of the frontier of Poland 
up to the Oder riser, in the interests of Russian security and for 
Russian annexation of Konigsberg, so as to gn e the U S S Ji an 
tee free port on the Baltic The Polish question loomed large at 
Yalta, where Stalin proposed that Poland should annex German 
territory up to the Oder Niesse hne, but Churchill objected to it 
By the time the Potsdam Conference was held, the Poles had 
already occupied the disputed territory, and the western leaders 
agreed that it should be under the adminisuauon of Poland pend 
mg final delimitation of Polands western frontier at the time 
of the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany In the mean* 
while, Russia had acquired the half of Polish territory which she 
had occupied during the Second World War The effect of these 
territorial changes was mutually to shift Poland bodily wesroards 
The western leaders pnctically conceded to Stalm his own claims 
to German temCory 

As m respect of the Axis powers in Europe, so about their 
partner in A«ia. namely Japan, the AlLed leaders did not hare 
any concerted policy when the surrender came A declaration 
issued after the meeting benseen Rooserelr. ChurchjU, and Chiang 
Kaishek after their raecimg at Cairo, (November 1943), had 
announced their resohe to sinp Japan of all the islands m the 
Pacific she had seized since the beginnmg of the First World War, 
and to restore to Chma all the temtones she had taken from her 
such as Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores It was also 
decided that Korea was to become ‘free and mdependent m due 
course” At the Teheran Conference which followed, (Notem 
her and December 1943), Sraljn agreed a> jom m the Japanese 
war as soon as possible after victory m Europe had been achieved 
21 
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Ai Yalta, (February 19-1^ this «as confirmed, and Stalin assured 
of recognition of the autonomy of Mongolia, transfer to the 
So\iei Union of the Kurile islands and the southern half of 
Sakhalin, and the recot cry o£ all those privileges and special rights 
that Russia had held in Manchuria prior to the Russo-Japanese 
war Roosevelt undertook to luform. Marshal Chiang Kaishel 
about these territorial cessions to Russia The Potsdam Dedara 
tion calling upon the Japanese to surrender repeated the demand 
for territorial cessions first voiced at Cairo, and, in addition, pro- 
V ided for the elimination of the authority of those who had misled 
the Japanese people into viar, the punishment of v\ar ciiminah, 
and the establishment of responsible government in Japan 

THE LtBEXATED pEOPtfS 

At Yalta the Americans produced a ‘ Dcclaiation on Liberated 
Peoples ’ prepared by the State Department, which expressed ibeir 
desire for the formation in the former Axis satelhte states and 
countries liberated from the Axis yoke of mteriro governmental 
authoniics broadly representauve of the democranc elements m 
their respective populatioiu and pledged to the earliest possible 
establishment through free elections of government responsive 
to the will of the people CLucchiU and Stalin assented to this 
proposition which was certainly irreproachable from the moral 
point of view, but as pracucal statesmen they could hardly have 
entertained any illusions as regards their real worth m the domain 
of power politics As a matter of fact, as the Allied Powers, 
including the USA, commenced then victorious entries ini'! 
enemy territories, it became dear that they would chim a deci- 
ding voice in ^e affairs of the countries which ihey rnihtaiily 
occupied Each power, accordingly, showed an eagerness to push 
it«i*arinics into areas in vvhidi lay its special political interests 
and wanted them to be recognized as marking their respective 
spheres of influence 

Thus the Russians used the commanding military position which 
tliey had secured in Eastern Europe to ensure that the countries 
concerned came under their political influence They insisted on the 
establishment in them of governments friendly to themselves, 
gwhich practically meant that they should be communists The 
6every“^"s protested against this policy as a vtolauon of the 
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agreement am%ed at at Yalta Fcrgettmg that they themsehes 
nere following a like policy m occupied Japan (not to mention, 
their poLcy in Latin Amenta in accordance with the Monroe 
Doctrine and the war tune Act of Chapultepec), they accused 
the USSR, of the desire to spread Communism m Europe How 
far, howeier, the ideological factor shaped Sonet pohcv is un- 
certain Russia’s security seemed to be Stahn's chief concern 
It has been pomted out that his foreign pohcy bore a striking 
resemblance to that of the Tsars, and that most of Russia’s 
gams m the poat war years m Europe and the Far East had 
once been mcludcd in the Tsarist empire 

Anxious to sail age iihat he could of Great Britain s prewar 
posicioD and aware of her greatly weakened position, Churchill 
negonated an agreement with Stalin id October 1944 Under its 
terms, Rumama, Bulgaria and Hungary were to be cooRidered 
as p rimar ily within the Russian sphere of influence, and Greece 
la the British, irhile tnSuence tn yugosJaiia was to be dnided 
equally between the two powers This enabled England to inter 
lene m Greece and oust the communists, who held a cotnmand 
mg position in the £AM (National Liberauon Front), and to 
set up a pro-western goreinaent The Russians did not object 
to this, and expect^ \V estern non interference in Eastern 
Europe 


rHc PEACE nuiiiirs 

Bv the sviminer of 1945, it was generaJlv agreed that the peace 
terms should be settled by agreement among the Great Powers — 
regardless of the wushes of the smaller Allied states, and that a 
Peace Conference like that summoned at the dose of the Hrst 
World War should be aroided Hence at Potsdam, m July 1945, 
the Alhed leaders dcaded that a Council of Foreign Jlimslers 
representing the four Great Powers be set up to draft peace 
aeaties with the ex enemy counenes Hie search for peace, 
however, pro'cU lo be an exaeraely dillictili enterprise in the face 
of increasing tension between East and West, which came to be 
called the Cold War At the Council’s first mcctmg which was 
held in London (11 September to 20 October l945), the Russian 
Foreign Munster, Vvacheslav M ^lolotoi quarrelled with the 
American Secretarv, James F Bymes, over procedural quesnons. 
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the former insisting on their discussing the question of the occu 
pation of Japan \ hile the latter wanted that thej should confine 
themsehes to a consideration of the peace treaues With regard 
to the terms of the treaty with Italy there were three mam 
points of disagreement ( 1 ) Russia wanted Trieste to be included 
m Yugoslatia while the Western leaders wanted that it should 
be a free port (2) Russia wanted to acquire trusteeship oter an 
Italian colony preferably Tnpolitana (3) the Russian demand 
for reparations from Italy to the tune of 600 million dollars (one 
sixth to Russia) was considered excessne by Ernest Bevin the 
British Foreign Secretary and B)tnes 

The drafting of peace treaties with the Axis saielhtes of East 
ern Europe protoked the greatest disagreement at the council 
table Russia followed her settled policy of ensuring the estabhsh 
ment of friendly goteintuents in their states le m effect 
Sot etiziDg them while the USA wanted strictly to follow the 
leleiant Yalta agreement to the letter As regards die procedure 
to be followed in drafting the ueaties the American Secretary 
0 * State Byrnes proposed that this should be done by partiapa 
tion in the task of those powers which had signed the reletant 
armistice agreements provided that the drafts should be sub 
mittcd subsequendy to a peace conference at which all members 
of the United Nations which had suppbed subsianual military 
assistance against the Axis satelhces in Europe took part Molo- 
tov objected to this and in private session with Byrnes demand 
ed moreover that an Allied Control Council be established for 
Japan He fell that the Western leaders were deraandmg a say 
in the settlement of peace in Eastern Europe but denying Russia 
any voice in the Far EasL It appears that at this time Russia 
was prepared to accept Western Europe as an Anglo-American 
sphere of mfluence and expected of Western leaders that Eastern 
Europe should similarly be considered by them as a Russian 
sphere It v as western attempts to meddle in Eastern Europe 
which appear to have convinced Russian leaders of the essential 
hostil ty of the West 

By die time the Counol of Alinisters held its second meeting 
at Pans (25 April 1946) the tension between East and West had 
considerably mcreased Mr Churchill no r the Opposition leader 
in the Bnt sh Parliament had ddivered a speech at Fulton m 
the presence of President Truman in which he spoke about an 
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iron curtain hating descended o\er Europe and the need of 
an Anglo American alliance At the Pans Conference Molotot 
attacked America more than Bri tain and it broke up with Utile 
nork done except fixing a date for the peace conference Byrnes 
hatmg \irtually conceded the Russian reparations claim from 
Italy At die Peace Conference held m Pans from 29 July to 15 
October 1946 there iiere bitter exchanges between the two sides 
which emphasized the growmg diitsion into Soviet and ant 
Soviet blocs The next stage m the treaty making was to submit 
the drafts to the Coimal of Foreign Ministers which according 
ly met for the third tune on 4 November 19&4 By this time 
botli sides had realized the futihiy of attempting to give wav 
further to each other and were anxious that tie peace treaties 
should he finalized By 6 December this was completed and on 
10 February 1947 the oreaues with the five Axis sateUitcs viz 
Italy Rumania Bulgaria Hungary and Finland were signed 
The Coimcil arranged to meet again in March to discuss the 
German and Austrian ireanes In the meantime their deputies 
were to start work cu the drafts of these m London 
The chief territorial changes effeaed under the oeaues were 
as follows The Franco Italian border near Nice was altered to 
give Bnga and I’enda to France \cnezia Giulia v ent to 'iugo 
slavia the Dodecanese Islands went to Greece Trieste was to 
become a free territory under the protecuon of the Security Coun 
cil of the Umted Nauons The enure Italian empire m Africa 
covering more than 1 ’’00000 square miles and indudmg Libva 
Italian Somaliland and Abyssuua was forfeited Rumania ceded 
to the Soviet Union Bessarabia and northern Bukovina and to 
Bulgaria southern Dobruja but gamed Transylvania from Hun 
garv Finland as provided m the armistice terms of September 
1944 lost Kareha to Russia The defeated nations paid heavy 
indemnities Further the treaties called for the destruction of 
old fortifications the demihtarization of certain strategic areas 
and the sharp reduction of all aimv oavT and air forces of the 
five defeated states Italy bad virnially ro disband her naw 
jj.hwci! as iOfpeflaBf eferaear ja rie iabjACf oif pw «■ 

in the Mediterranean The resultmg vacuum was imraediatelv 
filled bv Britain and the United States Finally the Axis sat 
elLtes were forbidden to possess constmet or experiment with 
atomic weapons selfpropdled or gvuded missiles and other 
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particularly dangerous instruments of war (For the Peace Treaties 
with Japan, see below, Chapter 25) 

THE AUSTRIAN STATE TREATT, IS NUY 1955 

After the signing of the five satellite treaties, the conclusion of 
peace with the remaining satellite. Austria, should hate been 
found a simple matter It was infinitely more simple than sign 
mg a treaty with Germany, whose neighbours might fear the 
growing power of a fully independent Germany As early as 
ten years ago, the USSR, Britain, and the USA. had declared 
la Moscow that they regarded the annexation of Austria to Ger* 
manj by Hitler on 13 March 1938, as null and \oid, and had 
tlius committed ihemsches to the creation of an independent 
Austria Eighteen months later, Austria had been liberated and 
an Austrian Goternment consiiiuted and recognized by the Big 
Four, iiio occupied the counoy pcadmg the signing o£ a Scsif 
Treaty that would carry out the Moscow declaration The 
foreign ministers of the four powers met m New York in Decern 
her 1946 to draw up the State Treaty but failed to do so, princi 
pally for disagreement on two points (i) Yugoslaiian claims 
to a part of Austrian Carmchia, and (ti) the definition of the 
German assets which were seized by the Russians m their zone 
of occupation In 1949 the Kremlin abandoned their support of 
the Yugoslatian territorial dairos. and thus one stumbhng block 
was removed But they claimed Austria’s oil production and the,- 
Austrian Danubian Shipping Company as ' German assets ’, and 
enjoyed their revenues, and covered the southern Czech frontier 
with their troops of occupation In 1949 a compromise was 
readied on the question of the German assets , but m the follow- 
ing years, which witnessed a6 mtensification of the Cold War, 
Russia showed no desire to resume negotiations 

Following 258 futile meetings of the Four Powers on an Aus- 
trian treaty the Western nauons proposed on 13 March 1952, 
a “short’ treaty of eight articles which would end the Occupa- 
tion and establish the independence of Austria The USSR 
rejected the short treaty, but following the death of Stalin in 
March she considerably relaxed her attitude to Austria She did 
what the Western Powers, spcaally the USA, had done years 
ago and notably renounced payment by Austria of the Occupa- 
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uoa costs E\eii after this there was a long delay m the con 
elusion of a State Treaty, which was finally signed on 15 May 
1955 The treaty provided f«r the recognition of Austria as a 
sotereign, independent and democratic state and contained an 
undert akin g by the Albed Powers to respect the independence of 
Austria She undertook not to seek any kind of economic or 
pobtical union with Germany, and not to join an organization 
such as NATO She was peumtted to have her national armed 
forces but, like the satellites menDooed above and, later Ger 
many in the Pans treaties (to be described m a subsequent 
chapter) undertook not to maoufacture atomic and certain other 
types of weapons of mass destruction Austria, howcier, had to 
pav heavily to the Soviet Union for her sotereignty and mde 
pcndcnce she promised to dch'cr to Russia goods to the value of 
S140 miihon and one million tons of crude od pet tear for the 
next ten years 

The Russians were not quite detoid of ulterior motives in 
signing the Austrian State Treatv It was no doubt a departure 
from the Stalinsi policy of the big fist hut there are reasons to 
behete that the successors of the Dicutor more subtle in their 
wav> set up the Austrian Republic as a model that Germanv, 
and perhaps other states id Europe might follow 
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THE COLD WAR 


THE ORIGINS OF THE COLD WAR 

The strained relaiions which steadily developed between tlie 
USA and the USSR, after the teimmation of the Second 
World War, and made them stand forth as each others rivals 
on the edge of a Third World War, is known as die Cold War 
Though It has somewhat abated or intensified at times, it has 
continued till the present time, and kept the world m 
suspense 

The roots of the ill feeling between Soviet Russia and the West 
go back to the very hour of birth of the former, when the West 
ern nations, including the USA, intervened m the oval war 
in Russia in the aid of a Counterrevolution which might nip 
Bolshevism m the bud Though workable relanons between 
them were gradually established, their mutual distrust prevented 
both from combining against their common enemy, mz Nazi 
Germany at the outbreak of the Second World War , and 
indeed shordy before HiUer’s auack on Poland, a non aggression 
pact was signed between Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany 
Hitler s sudden attack on Russia in June 1941 made her an allv 
of the West, and her heroic sacrifices, which contributed greatly 
to the Allied victory, seemed to inspire in her allies a feehng 
of genuine admiration and sympathy towards her and usher a 
new era of co operation between Elast and West 
No doubt there were some causes of friction between the Alhes 
even when they fought shoulder to shoulder alongside each 
ithcr during the Second World War While the West considered 
he aid which they gave Russia as magnificent, and even gener 
)us and thought the Russians to be ungrateful because they 
■onsidcred it inadequate, the latter loudly complamed of the 
lelay of the West m opening a second front, and suspected that 
diey wanted Russia and Germany to eliminate each other Widi 
ill these, there was enough goodwill between the Western leaders 
328 
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and tLeir communist ally at Ac close of Ac M’ar and IVesidcnt 
Rooseielt at least cherished Ae hope that East West co-opera 
tion Mould carry over into Ae making of peace Good intentions 
and even some mutual concession as for example Ae vvithAavval 
of American troops from parts of Germany and Czechoslovakia on 
Ae one hand and the dissolution of the Gomintem on the other 
Ad not alter Ae basic hict of mutual suspicion While Ae Axis 
powers had been totally crushed and England and France greatly 
weakened Ae USA and Ae USSR emerged out of the war 
wnA vastly strengthened world position and Aeir armed forces 
immeasurably built up As soon as Ae common enemy was 
laid low Aeir old ideological differences and fear of each oAers 
aggressive intentions ffared up Divergent aims reflected m 
opposing ideas of post war setdemcot made them pursue policies 
which brought increasing h’lciion nil they stood forth before Ae 
world as leaders of opposmg blocs 
America s insistence on keeping to herself the secrets of Ae 
manufacture of the atom bomb and statements of some respon 
sible American pohncians eg Governor Earle of Penas vl 
vania about Ae necessity for wagmg a punitive war against 
Russia while Ae laner was uiAouc ii and the Americans had 
It served CO convince Ac Russians as to Ae Wests implacable 
enmity against them America had not only Ac atom bomb 
but Ac worlds greatest naw and a global ring of strategic air 
bases while her position in occupied Germany and Japan brought 
her close to the Russian frontiers Ihe abrupt termmanon of 
lend lease aid and Ae tcjeaion of a Soviet request for a postwar 
reconstruction loan furAer deepened Ae Sonets suspicion of 
American goodwill ^\Alle at Yalta the western leaders had 
armed at a setdement wiA Stalm as to Ae needs of Russian 
security and in particular accepted Stalm s own claim ro Cerman 
territory and Ae Polish boundary in return for Ae Russian lead 
er s assurance about Ac bedding of free elections in Ae countries 
of Eastern Europe eaA side began to complain soon afterwards 
about Ae others bad faiA The West resented what Aey con 
sidered Ae Sovietizing of these countries by Ae Russians on 
Ae plea of hawing m Aem governments friendly to Ae Soviet 
Union m Ae interests of Russian security The Soviet leaders on 
Aeir side complained that while Ae West demanded and 
received a free hand m the areas under Aeir own control eg 
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Japan, they lefused it to the Russians m areas which came under 
their sphere 


RUSSIAN FOREICN POLICY 

There has been a considerable difCerence of opinion among his 
torians as to the real inteniioiis of Russia in the immediate post- 
war years and as to whether a fhendly understanding with her 
was out of question for the West In a speech delnered at Fulton 
in March 1946 in the presence of President Truman, (see above. 
Chapter 15) Mr Churchill, then Opposition Leader in the British 
Parliament, declared that it was only the fear of the atom bomh 
which deterred Russia from doing acts, which might immediately 
start a Third World War such as invadmg Western Europe 
Some W estern leaders thought that Stalin aimed at nothing more 
and nothing less than world domination m furth erance of World 
Communism, others saw m his aims a_contmuaaon of ‘CzM ist 
Imperialism , and yet others considered^ Russia n foreign ^ icy 
an enigma beyond the wit of the West to f athom It i^^howcver, 
generally recognized nowadays that R ussian forei gn policy in die 
immediate post war years did not fundamentally^itter from that 
of other countries, and that, like the latter, it was aimed at the 
strengthening of national intere sts 
The ideological factor made Russian foreign policy more com- 
plex, though by no means an enigma In the early years of the 
history of the Soviet Union the furtherance of World Revolu 
lion was emphasized, but after the failure of the revolution m 
Germany (where above aU victory for Communism was expected), 
this gave place to the policy of building up of soaalism in one 
country” Stalin stood for the latter pobey as against Trotsky, 
who stood for World Communism With the triumph of the 
former over his rival his policy, which meant an intensification 
of Russian nationalism was steadily pursued. Russia, under this 
conception, became the communist fatherland and Russian 
security thus received a new significance and assumed paramount 
importance This also necessarily implied the continued safety 
of the Stalinist regime and the impostuon on other countries of 
not only the socialist creed but the Stalmist brand of Socialism, 
and, as a necessary corollary the installation m all communist 
countries of governments fnendly to Stalinist dictatorship m 
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Russia All non communist oiuntnes thus came to be regarded 
as either hostile captcahst states plotting; to enarde and destroy 
the Soviet Union or as the lackeys of such states Viewed in 
this light Stalinism and the West became mutually irreconcilable 
though co-existence iras considered posssible and was even 
part of the tactics of Soviet leaders beginning with Lenin (See 
above Chapter 7) 

The conflict between the two super states has often been 
described bv official spokesmen as the inevitable duel between 
rival ideologies — democracy and dictatorship capitalist imperial 
ism and people s democracy No doubt mans /rVmencans 
genuinely disapprove of Sociabsm because of its rejection of 
pailiamentaty demooraev and human rights Similarly the 
commurusts hate American dcmocracv as svnonvmous with capi 
talist exploitation of the masses and colonialism The conflict of 
values however is not the real reason behind the Cold War but 
the coQTiciian of Amencans that Communism is an miernanonal 
movement whose expansion means an accession of strength to 
Soviet Russia and the sirnilar conviction of the communists that 
the undoubted resurgence of nanonabst and reactionary Indus 
trial leaders in V estern Germany and Japan is a sign of aggres 
sive and reactionary Western policy and a threat to the safety 
and integrity of Sonec Russia 

TH£ FROCRESS OP TKE COLD WAR 

After the end of thar War time honeymoon East and West had 
their first clash m the negotiation of peace treaties with the Axis 
satellite countries at the Peace Conference of Paris in the late 
suminer of 1946 Last West tension was wntien mto these peao. 
treaties even more than it bad been ivntten into the peace settle- 
ment of 1919 Two deasions taken at this Conference at the teeth 
of Soviet opposition still further sharpened the rivalry between 
the two sides nz (1) the setting up of Trieste as a free poit 
under the protecnon of the Secuncr Council of and (2) the 

pruahimrouiT I?saalnr antf tifer Ahdl 5i^ ^ opar fs- 

Tneste and the Danube are die two mam gates through which 
commerce between the Salkan coimines and the West is earned 
on The mternationaliamg of these gateways exposed the 
Soviet Union to secuntv n«ks as they exposed the Crimea 
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and southern Russian pons to naial attacks by the West 
The SoMet retaliated by delaying as long as they could the 
signing of a peace treaty with Austna and thus enjoying the 
rich flow of oil from the wells of Zistersdorf and a number of 
other advantages It \ as not nil 1955 that a peace treaty was 
signed with Austria The quesuon of signing a peace treaty with 
Germany was dehberately kept until last and was then bedevilled 
by the mtcnsificalion of the Cold War The rival blocs took 
shape in the domestic front with the expulsion of the communists 
from mimsterial power m Belgium France and Italy m March 
May 1947 and ilie simultaneous exclusion of non communists from 
the popular front goveromenis of the eastern states The 
communists organized strikes id the Western European countries 
in the severe winter of 1947 48 and created the Cominform in 
October 1947 Internationally the first event in the Cold War 
was the Greek civil war which began again m 1947 

THE AMERICAN POUCT OF CONTAlNME>T 

Ab both Soviet and American pobey stiffened the iroplications of 
the Cold \\ar could no longer be ignored by enliex side what 
was going on was as we have seen both a struggle for poliucal 
power and a struggle benveen rival ideologies The United States 
no T came for axd to mobilize and lead the democracies of 
Western Europe against the constant danger to which thev were 
exposed of Soviet inspired communist expansion The immediate 
provocation was the threat posed to Greece by internal subversion 
and to Turkey by direct aggress on by the Soviet Union whicli 
gravely jeopardized the sccunty and independence of these two 
countries The USA now frankly adopted the policy of 
containment or getting tou^ with Russ a which had been 
first advocated by Mr George Kennan when he acted as coun 
seller to the American embassy at Moscow prior to his appoint 
ment as the American Ambassador there Tlie highlights of this 
theory were first that Russia was h-om motives of securit) 
based on history and geography an expansive power secondly 
that only counterpressure could frustrate this drive for expansion 
thirdly that the USA could and ought to apply this counter 
pressure so as to contain the USSR, within itself and 
finally that under us impact the USSR, would either collapse 
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or tliauge its policy £oi tbc future 

On 12 March 1947, President Truman sent to Congress that 
significant message which finally and irresocably accepted the 
challenge of communist expansiou and laid the basis for the new 
pohcy of “contamment” He asked for authorization to extend 
to Greece and Turkey immediate economic and military aid to 
the tune of $400 milhon He went beyond this specific request, 
however, m outlining what became popularly known as the 
Truman Doctrine 

One of the prunary objectives of the foreign pohcy of the 
United States is the creation of conditioas in which we and 
other nauons will he able to work out a way of life free from 
coercion 

I believe that it must be the pohcy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressure 

The world is not swtic and the si/ttus quo is not sacred But 
we cannot allow changes m the flatus quo m Molanon of the 
Charter of the United Nations by such methods as coercion 
or by such subterfuges as political infiltranon 

The Masskau. Plan 

The Truman Doctnne was the baibinger of a project for even 
broader and more extensive foreign aid m this instance limited 
to economic assistance, and involved America in deeper entangle- 
ment in world pohtics* This was the so caUed Marshall Plan, 
which aimed at assisting the alhes of America m Europe to 
“recover normal ccoaomic health” so as to be able to resist the 
blandishments of Communism The idea was first put forward 
by American Secretary of State, George Marshall, m a speech at 
Harvard University on 5 June 1947 "Enlightened self mterest”, 
meaning thereby the convicnon that the inabihty of Europe m 
Its post war state of prostrauon to purchase American goods must 
evfxiiiially affect America’s own econom;;', was no doubt one of 
the motifes of the Plan It was offered to Soviet Russia also and 
to her “satellites”, but it is difficult to believe that the Amencan 
Congress would have appoved of the pouring out of American 
money to strengthen the economies of communist nations, and 
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the Russian refusal to paitiapate in the benefits of the Plan sated 
America from bemg put to this test It was etidendy a step 
further m the carrying out of the 'containment” policy and was 
as such understood by the Sotiet Union It committed the USA 
to Europe, while the Sotiet thought that she had no business 
to be tliere at all 

Orgamzation for Eubopeam EcoNo\nc Co-Operatio'j (O E E.C ) 

Earlj in April 1948 Congress passed the Economic Co-operauon 
Act embodying the Marshall Plan, mth an initial appropriation 
of $53 billion, and established the Economic Co-operati\e 
Administration to admmisier it on the American side All 
European countries participaimg in the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme (ER.P) — the offiaal name for the Marshall Plan — 
subsequently signed agteements with the United States With the 
object of developing economic co-operation and assisting the 
USA m carrying out the programme, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperauon (0££C) was set up (1$ April 
1948) The adopuon of the policy of ‘containment’ was critiazed 
both in America and abroad, but it i$ a significant fact that, with 
the exception of the coromumst coup d'etat m Czechoslovaltia tn 
February 1948, which gave over this bastion of democracy m 
Eastern Europe to the communist bloc, no further coromumst 
advance has since taken place in Europe It is believed to have 
been largely responsible for preventmg Italy, and perhaps also 
France from being swept into the communist camp in the 1948 
elections in the two countries But it greatly heightened the 
tension between Soviet Russia and the West, and the former 
retahated immediately by estabhshing the Communist Informa 
non Bureau (Cominform) with a view to co-ordinatiDg the 
acuviiies of the 'satelhte” countries 

THE EXTU>SION OP THE COLD WAR — AND A THAW 

The batde front novr shifted to Germany, where the three Western 
zones Aaa’ 6ecn aiVeaoy amaj^omacea^ \iee the next CBaprtr/ sad 
where the Western Powers introduced their reform of the German 
currency The USSR, retaliated by beginning their land blockade » 
of Berlin m June 1948, whereupon the West organized a gigantic 
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au lift tthich supplied ihe aty with food, fuel, clothing and eien 
raw materials On II ilay 1949, the Russians admitted defeat 
hy lifting the blochadc Hic Western action with regard to Berlin 
signified America’s determination m fix precise limits be)ond 
which further expansion of commumst influence would be resisted 
by all means available The Western policy now crystallised m 
the pohey of ‘containment’ which was operating so far on the 
economic Ictcl, m the graaimg of loans to friendly govcrnmcnis 
and in the Marshall Plan and tedmical aid programme After 
Berlin, it began to operate at the diplomatic and ratlitary leiels 
also, and the USA encouraged the Western Powers m their 
efforts to brmg about greater cooperation among themselves b) 
such measures as the signing of the Brussels Treaty (March 1948) 
A year later it was extended to include the formanon of a power 
bloc, commonly known as NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Orga 
nization), as the result of the signature of the North Atlanuc 
Treaty by the Brussels Treaty Powers (the Benelux countries, 
VIZ Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg, as also England 
and Ranee along with the US A. Canada, Italv Iceland Norway, 
Denmark, and Portugal) The USSR retaliated by introducmg 
similar measures within its own bloc 
World Communism achieved its greatest victory with the expul 
Sion from Mainland China of the Nanonalists under Chiang 
Kaishek and the establishment there of the communist govern 
ment of MaoTse tung. 194950 This was followed bv the invasion 
of South Korea by the North Korean forces on 25 June 1950 the 
declaration of a United Nations War agamst North Korea the 
entr) of Red China into the war, a stalemate m the fighting aud 
the conclusion of an anmstice in July 1953 on the basis of a 
Tutual division of Korea mto two states whose boundary lies 
more or less along ibe Lne which existed before the war (See 
below, Chapter 24) The death of Stalin in March 1953 and the 
installation of a new govemmeni headed by Malenkov brought 
abou t T thaw m the Cold War which more or less contmues up 
to the present day, though the demand by Khrushchev, who 
became iMr-em.'ar >5if Reuses m for tie evactntcnOT of ffeiiw 

by the Western Powers for a tune again heightened the tension 
between East and West The aggression by Red Chma on the 
Indian border has caused a crisis in the relations between die 
two Asian giants, which has threatened a full scale war between 
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them How far World Communism has been weakened as the 
residt of the grooving rifi m its ranks — of which the most serious 
manifestation is the ideological combat now going on between 
Russian and Chinese leaders — it is diificult to determine, and its 
possible effects on mtemational relations are uncertam and un 
predictable (see below, Chapter 21) 

THE BIPOLAR INTKRPRETATIOV OF WORLD POLITICS 

Accordmg to many acute political observers, tbe most remarkable 
development in international relations since the close of the 
Second World War has been not simply the growing rift between 
East and West or the Cold War, but, more specially, tlie hning 
up of all other states m the world behind either the one or the 
Other of the two blocs The latter development has m some 
cases resulted from the ideological leanings of the states con 
cerned, but in many others it has proceeded from arcurostances, 
such as geography, or the strategical needs of the two super- 
states etc whi(^ have constrained them to so line up This has 
been described by some writers as polarization, or bipolanzauon, 
the idea being that, as the land and water masses of the earth 
cluster round the two poles and move along with them as the 
planet spins round on its axis, so do the states of the world hang 
on, or to use the famdiar expression, abgn themselves to, and 
determme their political courses in accordance with the dicta 
tions of, the two super states, the USA and the USSR 
This reading of post war world pobucs, vvhicli has the support 
of some authorities, merits some carcbil discussion, since, if 
admit It, vve have to accept the proposition that though by la'V 
all sovereign states, big and small, arc equal and free to shape 
their own destinies, the stark reaUty is that this is not so To 
students of history, who consider the mardi of time as measured 
by the advance of human liberty this is a most unpalatable idea, 
and some writers, eg W Friedemann (vide his An Introduction 
to World Politics), have attempted «> refute, or at least to 
limits to, the theory They point out that there have been al- 
ways in the world some very big states and tnany small states, 
and that the liberties of the latter were always more or less illu- 
sory in so far as it was possible for the former to coerce the 
latter at any moment they chose to do so by the ruthless use of 
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bruie force. Thus, for objects which seem to us now to be 
tnsTal or unworthy, Palmerstonian England coerced Greece and 
China, and “gun boat ritploinacy or similar tactics was used for 
the same purposes by Kaiser’s Germany, the Tlurd Republic of 
France, and even the U SlA Those, however, were the un- 
regeneraie days of unperialism and white supremacy, and it is 
indeed a shock, after two World Wars have been fougbt for 
democracy and bbeity, and colonial impenahsm has almost taken 
leave of this fair planet of ours, with India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, the Arab World, and cten nearly the whole 
of Africa free and masters of tbeir destiny, that it is all an lUu 
Sion, and that all nations in the world, except only the Russians 
and the Amencans, are independent only on sufferance 

Ihe advocates of the bipolar concepnon point to certain rather 
irrefutable facts in support of their conietmons The Second 
World War gave the finishing blows to the histone Great Powers 
(excluding the U S.A. and the U S SJt) , their colonial empires 
were either forcibly or voluntarily hquidaied , according to one 
new, it was only on account of American atomic might that 
Wesrero Europe, in die days immediately following the dose of 
the Second World War, could sate itself from Russian occupa 
tion and m any case, it was Amencao dollars poured out m an 
unceasing stream m all the counenes of Western Europe that 
enabled the inhabitants of many lands to keep body and soul 
together and to preserve from communist subversion the cultural 
ideals they hold so dear If, under the circumstances, even 
European naaons had to ahgn themselves to one bloc or the 
other, how could Asians and Africans, pohtically inexperienced 
and economically underdeveloped, or undeveloped, resist the 
attempts of the two super powers to persuade ov force them to 
join their camps by offers of economic and military aid — with 
strings attached to them, of course — and/or bi methods of overt 
or covert subiersion^ 

Unformnately, also, as the Second World War was coming to 
an end, modem science achieved vine, of its greatest triumphs. — 
nuclear fussion, and hniuan perversity ar once ned it to the 
chariot of war by the manufacture of atomic bombs by the Ame 
ricans, who immediately made the most dcvastaimg use of them 
against Japan — a viaming K» all mankind of their overpowering 
military strength As the Russians quickly mastered the nuclear 
22 
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secret, the two nations entered into a brisk race with each other 
in fashioning deadlier and ever deadher weapons of mass destruc 
tion as well as the instruments of carrying them m the shortest 
possible time to their destination Till at least a state of “nuclear 
stalemate” was reached by the two super states cstabhshing a 
parity with each other m the possessing of their respectne atomic 
stock piles, the two lorded it oAcr the entire globe, and bipolariza 
tion strode on — even the once mighty Bntish and French peoples, 
who were ‘victors of the Second World War, being compelled 
to join one of the camps, viz. the American one With the 
phenomenal development of military science and the manufacture 
of deadly weapons of mass destruction after the Second World 
War, weapons used in the last war, such as tanks, TNT bombs, 
bombers, etc became virtually out of date — at least so far as they 
were to be used m a European theaue of war — and the new 
weapons were so costly that they were beyond the reach of the 
impoverished ‘Great Powers” of Western Europe 
The only bright spot in the dismal picture of polarized world 
politics was the heroic and far sighted efiort made by the late 
Jawahnrlal Nehru Prime Minister of India, together with Presi* 
dents Abdul Gamal Nasser. Bung Soekaino, and Marshal Tito, of 
Egypt (the UAR) Indonesia, and Yugoslavia respectively, and 
odiers to keep their respeciive nations outside the Cold War zone, 
and if possible, to mediate between East and West Ridiculed 
and frowned upon by the Americans as 'neutralists” (the late 
Mr Dulles, then American Secretary of State once describing 
neutralism as sinful ) they kept an open mind on all interna- 
tional issues, frequently criticizing the West, yet supporting the 
USA on the Korean issue and m every case and under all cir 
cumstances working hard for micmational peace, goodwill, and 
disarmament The success of their pobey was demonstrated on 
critical occasions, as when the Franco British venture in the Suez 
was frustrated by combined USA USSR support in UN for 
Nasser, and by the supply of arms by the UJC and the USA 
to India and the simultaneous fulfilment of her commitment to 
her by the USSR, for supplying MIG fighters even during the 
days of die Chinese aggression Despite persistent ermasms of 
the policy of "non abgnmcnt” in the UK and the USA as 
selfish and unpnnaplcd (see below. Chapter 27), and as a device 
employed by leaders of undeveloped countries to wring aid out of 
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bott East and West, the policy has stood many strams and won 
a considerable success If this reading of the woiking of this 
policy IS accepted, it has to be admitted that the theory of bipo- 
larization is not so formidable as it looks 
It became also gradually dear that the possession by the no 
superstates of oicr poweiing mililary stieuglli on account of 
their monopoly of nuclear weapons (winch was a fact m the early 
post war years) did not gi\c them the absolute power to force all 
other states m the world to join either of them as their satelbtes 
The Korean War demonstrated the fact that the Amencans’ 
possession of the atomic bomb did not necessarily give them the 
power to use it (General MacArthur wanted that it should be used 
against China) if they chose to do so, there always remaining the 
fear of retahauon by the USSJl A nuclear showdown between 
the two superstates being equivalent to aniuhilauon, perhaps of 
mankind itself, is unthinkable and so is ruled out altogether 
The position of the two super powers is further weakened at the 
present day on account of the fact that Great Britain and France 
haie nudeax devices (which include perhaps the hydrogen bomb 
also) and that Red China is reported to be shortly going to have 
a nudear bomb Of course, no country in the world can ever 
have an atomic pile, quantitatively and quahiauvely matching 
the American and Russian ones But, as Dr J R Oppenheimer, 
the father of the atomic bomb pointed out long ago, atomic 
strength is not necessarily measured by the number of nudear 
weapons a country possesses Here, as m many other fields, there 
IS a ‘ satuiaticn point and if say this means about a thousand 
nudear bombs, your possession of thousands and thousands of 
them does not give you superiority over your enemy who may have 
oiily a diuusoiid Again, the latter may not have the hydrogen 
bomb or an ICBM to cairy it to you, and he may have only 
an atomic bomb of the Hiroshima variet) But even this must 
give you a pause in your resolve to use your deadliest weapons 
agams: him, for he may deal you at least a Hiroshima blow, 
which, without being perhaps a knock out one for you, may be a 
sufficiently staggering one Fioally the fact that there are more 
than two nudear powers m the world at present complicates the 
general power balance so much that the position that one of 
them may find itself in at a parocular moment becomes uncertam 
Opponents of the bipolar theory also point to the fact that 
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China, with an array of 250 million men (the largest in Asia) and 
an air force of 2,500 planes (the fourth largest m the world), is 
a v\orld power, and, eien apart from her present day differences 
from Russia, could neier be r^arded as a satellite We should 
then consider world politics as not bipolarizcd but as tripolarized, 
which IS an absurdity hke a square circle , as a matter of fact the 
picture IS extremely confused The idea that no nation in the 
world at present can really maintam a neutral attitude cither zn 
peace time or during war is not souud , because if it is contended 
that fear of nuclear devastation would compel a nation to place 
Itself under the shelter of one of the two super states, it can be 
contended with equal plausibility that the same fear should m 
duce It to keep away horn the two blocs and remain neutral, since 
to he with one may mvite atomic attack from another, or involve 
it m anmhilanou should the two super powers have a nuclear 
shoiv-dowD 

It has been pomted out that Eire, Franeo-Spain and Sweden 
were able to mainiaui their neutrality in the Second World War» 
and that the same reasons which bdped them to do so, may 
valid for them and also for others who may intend to be neutral 
m a future war The beUigerents in the last wax respected the 
ncutrahty of some states neither out of moral considerations nor 
for want of sufficient military power Neutrals have some uses 
for belligerents such as affordmg faaliues for the operation of 
larernauonal Red Cross etc and belligerents may by a shrewd 
calculation of the consequences of the altcrnames before them, 
decide that it would be of advantage for themselves to remain 
virtuous It is probable that it may be more difficult to maintain 
ones neutrality in a Third World War than it was m the last 
Armageddon but some states e.g India may not have the same 
compulsion to be a belligerent in a future war as India had m the 
last one (She became a bcILgeteui under the orders of her uu 
pcnalist master) 
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THE GERMAN QUESTION 


THR TnO CCRMAKYS 

The future of Germany was the most criucal problem to be faced 
by the AlUed Powers It was die focal point of the Cold War m 
Europe At the Potsdam Conference it was agreed that Germany 
should be treated as one economic unit It was found that thrs 
pohcy was impossible to carry out since the economic objecnves 
of England and America on one side and of Russia on the other 
clashed with each other Moreover France which was not 
represented at the Potsdam Coofercoce refused to be bound by 
Its decisions and exacted reparations not only izom German capi 
tal machinery but from current produenon also The Russians 
followed suit 

The estem Powers were anxious above all that German eexmo- 
tnv should be at least self supporting and were unwilhng to 
allow' reparations to go to Russia if they had to subsidize theu 
oim zones In 1946 the Arnencaas stopped deliveries to Russia 
and proposed a merger of then zone with any of the others The 
Russians refused thrs but the Btiosh who were finding their 
zone which included the Ruhr a severe dram on their doUaj re 
sources agreed On 2 December an Anglo-American agreement 
was Signed for the merger of their zones and on 1 January 1947 
Bizonia came mto being The prospect of East West co-opcration 
in Germany henceforward snll further receded. 

The German question bulked large at the Foreign Ministers 
Conference at Moscow in March 1947 While the meeting was 
going on President Truman delirered his message to Congress 
promismg aid to Turkey and Greece In the prcrailmg auuos 
phere no agreement could be reached After a few more fruit 
less efforts to bring about economic or political umon between 
tile eastern and western oocupaQon zones the USA the UK. 
and France agreed to merge their zones and set up a joint 
adnunjstration in West Germanv A further spur to their efforts 
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to re\i\e Germany was provided by the necessity to rehabilitate 
German economy m the interests of the European Recovery Pro 
gramme The original Allied purpose of eliminating Germany 
as a political and economic Power gave way to one of deliberate 
reconstruction as the confbet with Russia grew in intensity, and 
the necessity for turning West Germany into a new and power- 
ful partisan m a Western Coalition was realized 
In 1948, there were talks in l^ndon between the Western Occu- 
pying Powers and the Benelux countries, which resulted m the 
deasion to summon a Constituent Assembly consistmg of repre 
sentatives from West German Lander (States) with a view to draw 
ing up a constitution for a Federal German Govemment with 
powers limited only by an occupation statute The Western 
Powers also mstitutcd a currency reform m the three western 
zones m June 1948 which proved exuemely successful 
The Russians protested against these actions and imposed a 
blockade on fierlm which became fully effective upon the introduc- 
tion of the new currency into the western sectors of the aty 
They claimed to safeguard the currency of their own zone, and 
also asserted that, by adopting the above menuoned measures m 
their own zones, the Western Powers had forfeited the right to 
partiapate m the admimsuation of Berlin, which was a part of 
the Russian zone The Alhes organized a massive air lift to send 
supplies and keep open communicauons This lasted for about 
a year, after which the Russians gave up the blockade 
As their plans for West European integration proceeded, the 
Allies decided to bring Western Germany into them, and in Afay 
1949 they approved a Federal German Constitution, known as 
the Basic Law, which laid down the respective powers of the 
Federal and Land Govemmetits The newly created Federal 
Union was to work wnhin the framework of the Occupation 
Statute which reserved important powers for tlie occupation author- 
ities The Federal Government, with its seat at Bonn, was to 
consist of a Chancellor elected by the Federal Diet on the propo- 
sal of die President, and the Federal Ministers appointed and 
dismissed by the President on the advice of the Chancellor The 
Federal Diet was to be elected for 4 years The first elections 
resulted in die victory of the Chnstian Democratic Union, whose 
leader. Dr Konard Adenauer, formed a government, while the 
Social Democrats provided the mam opposition party 
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The German Pederal Republic became a member of the OJE.E.C 
in 1949 and of the Council of Europe in 1951 More important 
ivas Its associattoa, as oae of die three major partners, inth the 
European Coal and Steel Comniumty m 1952, and subsequently 
inch Euratoni and European Eamomic CoramuniCy The United 
States, Great Britain, and France concluded peace contract agree- 
ments with West Germany xn Bonn on 16 May 1952, restoring 
nearly complete mdependence Further protocols, signed m 
Paris, 28 October 1954, by West Germany and 14 other Western 
nations gaie the Federal Repubhc \irtaal soiereignty, opened 
the tsay for it to enter NATO and the Brussels Treaty Organization 
(Western European Union), and contribute an estimated 12 dm 
sions to the armies of the two defensive groups composed of the 
15 countries The agreements included one making the Saar 
semi autonomous and mcreasing French economic control ot er 
the region Following ranficaiions of the msirumenis, the 
Repubhc became officially independent at noon, 5 May 1955 As 
a result of the deasions reached in Allied post war policies. 
West Germany quickly forged ahead both politically and 
economically, rebuilding her shattered cities as nell as her indus 
tries, and became once again a leading exporter of hnished Indus- 
cnal products in the norld coarLec This was spoken of as the 
‘ German Miracle” 

As a countermeasure the Russuns coni eried the Peoples’ 
Council into a Proiisional People’s Chamber on 7 October 1949, 
and declared the German Democratic Repubhc to be established 
Otto Grotcnohl of the Soaabst Union Party became the Prime 
Minister Thus there were two Germanys The GDR became 
progressirely Stahnized It concluded ueaties of friendship with 
other nations in East Europe belonging to the Sonet sphere, and, 
in particular, with Poland fixmg Polands boundary on the 
Oder Niesse line Coinadcni with the entrance of West Germany 
into the EDC, 27 May 1952, GDR decreed a prohibited zone 
along Its 606-mile border with West Germany, separated Berbn's 
telephone system mto two sections and cut many of its Imes to 
the West The Sonet UmoD proclauned it as a sovereigii state, 
2l> March 1954, but said Sonet troops would remam temporarilv 
in connection wiih sccuntv and the four power Potsdam agree- 
ment The Republic's independmce was further enhanced by a 
senes of agreements in 1955 
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THE QUESTION OF CERAIAN REUNIFICATION 

With the mauguratioQ of the so called New Look policy by 
Stahn s successors there was some relaxation of international 
tension, and Winston Churchill, the Briush Premier thought the 
moment opportune for high letel talks between East and West 
The Foreign Ministers of the Big Four Powers met at Berlin 
(25 January to 18 February 1954), m which the question of Ger 
manys reimification was initially discussed The West proposed 
reunificaUon through the process of free elections and freedom 
for the new and unified state to dioose alignment cither to East 
o West M Molotov the SoMet Foreign Mimster, on the other 
hand proposed that a provisional all German Government should 
he formed from the two exisimg ones, and that it should frame 
an electoral law and carry out clecuons The all German 
government emerging out of ^ese elections should m his scheme, 
negotiate a peace treaty but must not join any alliances in the 
Cold War The Western plan was advanced with full confidence 
that free elections would lead to a umted Germany abgned to 
the West and a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Orgamza 
tion The Russians were equally aware that a Germany, reunited 
as proposed by the West would choose the policies of the Federal 
Republic since the populauon of the latter vastly outnumbered 
that of the Democrauc Republic The question, therefore really 
was whether they were prepared to lose control of East Germany 
The failure of the Conference showed that they were not prepared 
to do so 

Another attempt to solve the German problem was made at 
the so called Summit Conference held at Geneva between 18 
and 23 July 1955 and in which the heads of the Big Four Powers 
along with their respective Foreign Secretaries participated This 
too failed as no compromise agreeable to the two sides could be 
found between then respective positions as laid down at the earlier 
Conference of the Foreign Mimsters However as the Conference 
was held in a spirit of exceptional goodwill between the leaders 
of the two sides the issue was referred to the next top-level 
meeting which was held at ministerial level at the same venue 
from 27 October until 16 November 1955 The West agam took 
Its stand upon uniting Germay through free aU German elec 
tions if there could concurrently be established a European 
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security pact The Russians proposed a European collective 
security treaty, with the United States as member and Communist 
China as an obsener, which would replace NATO, \VEU, and 
WARTO, the last named, the Warsaw Treaty Organization bemg 
tbe Russian counterpart of NATO The two German Govern 
mcnts should join this treaty and also esiahhsh an all Geimau 
Councd composed of representatives of both This led to a dead 
lock, which could not be resohed, and German reunification 
seemed to be as far off as ever 

Thus, though West Germany has had a “miraculous" recover) 
within a iew years of Germany’s rumous defeat in the Second 
World War and is at present once agam a great power, her poh- 
ncal future, i e the form of German emanapatioa and the role 
a resurgent Germany is to play in the family of nations have 
remained very doubtful The policy of rearmaraeat and western 
integrauon, to winch the Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, committed 
West Germany, was aad perhaps continues to be supported by a 
majority of Germans But tbe Social Democratic Party is opposed 
to ic, and many supporters of the Chancellor ore uneasy over 
it — mainly because of its bearing on the quesuon of Germany’s 
reunification, vihich i$ becoming more diMcult lo solve with every 
year that tbe Cold War continues 'I'be Catholics, who constitute 
half the population of West Germany and mainly form the 
Chancellors party — the Christian Democrauc Party— look wuth 
passionate longing to the country’s associauon with the Catholic 
and Laun nauons of Western Europe, and are said to be cool 
towards union sviih East Germany which is predominantly Pro- 
testant On the other hand, the Protestants and the Social 
Democratic Party, which count the bulk of the organized working 
class among their adherents, and have then mam strength m East 
Germany, support re union because their relauve position m a 
reunited Germany would be stronger They urge a renewed 
approach to Sonet Russia, aiming at a peaceful reunification of 
Germany even at the price of abandonment of West Germany’s 
association with the West 

Manv others for different reasons, ate opposed to Germany’s 
lowing the Western line There are the neutrahsis who are pre- 
pared to have “special deals” with Moscow, and diploiuausts or 
militarists, viho dream of the days of Russo German co-operation 
in the days of suffering which the nation had to pass through 
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after Versailles Ideology apparently does not frighten them 
There are also many who even go beyond those days to the times 
of Bismarck, and would have Germany work as the ‘honest 
broker” between East and West There are some impatient 
idealists too, who want Germany to live “as a whole, as a nation, 
even if it means livmg dangerously” Many Ruhr industrialists — 
once again firmly in control— look eagerly to East European 
markets which a political agreement inth the Soviet group might 
open up There are, finally, pacifists — with hitter memories of 
what Germany failed to do m the past by the sword — who oppose 
the Western alliance because it commits the nation to tearma 
ment Tlie present generation of Germans who have eaten the 
bitter fruits of unsuccessful war as few people m history have 
done_, are according to competent observew “genuinely and deeply 
opposed to rearmament , which only a few support on the ground 
that national sovereignty implies the right to possess arras and 
aimatnents 

Western plans about Germany conttnued for long to be based 
on the supposition of the immortality of the near nonagenarian 
Chancellor but the Soviet Government, who have opened 
diplomatic relations with West Germany, have a preference for 
the status <juo of a divided Germany They will not accept the 
Western proposal for reunification by all German elections, since 
It Will mean the loss to them of Elast Germany and consequently 
the bringing of NATO bases nearer to their own borders The 
status quo suits them well, and tune is also on their side, and 
so far as German national aims are concerned, they alone can 
deliver the goods The bait of advantageous trade with Russia, 
and with China as well may be too tempting for West Germany 
Russia may even promise eventually to restore to Germany the 
area east of the Oder Niessc line, or cause Poland to relinquish 
German lands within us border Even if she does not do any of 
these but simply sits tight, she may have the fate of Germany 
in the hollow of her palms The Western Powers, who have left 
the question of German unification in cold storage for a good 
many years, have httle interest of their own m the quesuon, 
except their need to support Adenauer France, with memories 
of two German invasions in the present century, cannot be 
blamed if she does not ardently desire Germany to be reunited 
and more powerful So far as England is concerned, even the 
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present-day truncated Germany has within a decade of utter rum 
become a formidable trade compencor Amencaa interest in. 
Cermany, or for that matter in Europe, is only a part of the 
polincs of the Cold War, and many Americans advocate a policy 
of “disengagement” m Europe 

rm BzstUM QUEsnov 

Under the Khrushchev regime, the ITSSK, abandoned her former 
attempts to force West Germany out of her Western alliance, and 
demanded in rcmm the tccxiguitioti of East Germany She 
dramatically emphasized ihis position when, on 10 November 
1958, Mr Khrushchev handed notes to the Western Powers — 
(1) requesting ihetr nicbdraual from West Berlin nithia six 
months, (2) offering West Berlin the status of a free citv, (3) 
cancelling (t] her agreement vsith the USA and Britain of iZ 
September 1944 (delineating zones of occupation of Germany and 
providing foi the joint admmistration of Berlin) and (it) the agree 
menc of 1 May 1945 beiweeu the Big Three and France esiablisli- 
ing the control machinery for the occupauon of Germany and 
Berlin (4) She also declared her intention to hand over to East 
Geimany the functions hitherto performed by Soviet authorities 
under the cow renouoced agreemenrs 

The story of the post war arrangeineots on Berlin begms in 
October 1943, when the Foreign Ministers of the USA, the UK., 
and the U S S,R., meeting m Moscow, agreed m prmaple on joint 
responsibility for and joint occupauon of defeated Germany Tbev 
established the European Advisory Commission and gave it the 
task of working out the necessary arrangements Out of their 
lengthy deliberations emerged tbe Protocol of 12 September which 
ran as follows ‘Germany, withm her frontiers as they were on 
31 December 1937, hiJI, for the purpose of occupaaon, he divided 
into three zones, one of which will be allotted to each of the 
three powers, and a speaal Berlin zone which will be under the 
jemt occupation of the three powers” On 14 November 1944, 
dic EAC reached aw igreearcsf on dte eycati'silrraenir of an Ailfitnf 
Control Council which was to function as the government of 
Germany for the interim period nil an indigenous German 
government could be esialidisbed. 

These are the basic documents providing for the presence of 
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the Alhes in Berlin Howe\er, no agreement on the West’s access 
to Berlin \\as reached at that time The Yalta Conference of 
the Big Three in Fehruary I94S amfirmed the arrangements 
reached m London, and implemented them by givmg France a 
separate zone of occupation together with a sector of Berhn and 
by making France a member of the ACC The Yalta Accord 
was followed by the EAC Agreement of 1 May 1945, on the con- 
trol mechanism m Germany 

On VE day, 8 May 1945, the American forces were deep m the 
territory designated as the Russian zone, while the Russians were 
in possession of all of Berlin It was clear that the Russians 
would not permit Alhed entry into Berlm unless the Alhes with- 
drew to their respective zones Consequently, when the four 
commanders issued their prodamauons of 5 June 1945, assuming 
supreme authority over Germany, they deaded to honour the 
mutual obligations undertaken by their respective governments 
Finally, the Potsdam agreement of 2 August 1945, to which France 
was not a party, continued the antecedent agreements of the four 
Allied commanders and assigned to the ACC specific functions, 
among them the four D$ — denazificauoo, democrauzation, deim- 
htarization, and deconcentrauon (It may be mentioned that the 
Potsdam agreement made no mention of the iout power rcgirao 
to be established in Beilm) 

The problem of the access of the Western Allies to West Berlm 
was left to the Allied commanders On 29 June 1945, General 
Lucius D Clay as the representative of General Eisenhower, met 
General Geoigi K Zhukov la Berlin He agreed, “as a temporary 
arrangement’ to the allocation of one main highway and one 
rail line, as well as two air corridors for the purpose of the 
Western Powers’ access to Berbo This agreement was not pul 
to writing In his book. Decision in Germany, General Qay says 
‘I think non that I nas jnisraien m nor at this time making free 
access to Berlin a condition to our withdrawal into our occupation 
zone ’ Perhaps he did not wish to imply by a written stipulation 
that he had waived the right of unrestncted access to Berlin 
It apparently did not Occur to him that some day tlie routes 
might be required to supply the population of Berlin In any 
case, this omission was subsequently rectified by the decision of 
the ACC on 30 November 1945, which granted the West three 
air corridors to be used without advance nonce In 1948 the Soviet 
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blockaded liie land routes, and the All^ overcame the difficulty 
by organizing a gigantic airlift, and afer ten months, the SoMet 
lifted the blockade On 4 May 1949, an agrccmcni was reached — 
the so called }essup-Malik agreement — by which the USSR, 
consented to end her blockade of Berlin, and the Western Powers 
agreed to lift their lestnctions on communications with East 
Germany, which they had imposed m reprisal for the blockade 
Finally, the Nine Povter Agreement on Germ.my and European 
Defence of 3 August 1954, concluded m Paris, between the Wes 
tern Powers and West Germany, which ended the Alhed occupa- 
tion and restored full sovereignty to West Germany, reserved to 
the Alhes "the existmg rights and responsibibnes relatmg to 
Berlin” The USSR for her part, m an agreement wth East 
Germany on 20 September 1955, recognized the sovereignty of the 
German Dcmoaatic Republic and reserved for herself the control 
of traffic — both peisoaoel and freight — destined for Berlin 
The Allies were not unanimous in thinking chat it was wise to 
negotiate with the Russians on Berlin But they were agreed that 
(1) West Berlin was so isolated that the Russians bad it m their 
power to destroy its economic bfe without resotung to force and 
that (2) if Khrushchev carried out his threat to place the East 
German Government astride the Alhes' Berlin Communications, 
and specially if, as the result of this, another blockade was estab 
li«hed, the only alternative would be to prepare for the worst (a au- 
clear war) However, many experts were of opinion that if the 
Wes: showed up its determination to face up to all the possible 
consequences, Khrushchev would back out Khrushchev, how- 
ever, issued the threat that should ihe East German Governrnent 
be attacked bv the West for shutting off access to West Berlin, 
the Soviet Union would back the &st Germans as allies with 
aimed force All this vvas pretty tough talk, but, m early 1959, 
more fuel vias added to the fire when Khrushchev declared that 
the Soviet Union consida*ed that reutufication of Germany vvas 
not a practical matter, and that it viewed the German question 
m terms of a fairly long term division of Germany in two regimes 
m East and West On 13 August 1962, East Germany sealed off 
the border between East Berlin and West Berlin 
Khrushchev has not vet succeeded m attaining his goal as set 
forth bv him in 1958, but, by flourishing a threat, he succeeded 
m getting some advantages for example, he got an invitation 
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being extended to him to visit the USA and did visit that coun 
try m September 1959 Perhaps he calculated that Western unity 
would crack under the threat o£ a war between East and West 
oier Berlin m which nuclear weapons will certainly be used 
Americas major alhes did not see eye to eye with her on the 
best means by which the Soviet threat might be met but they 
were firm on No Surrendei to Khrushchev Obviously neither 
side IS over anxious for a show down on Berlin yet 

EXIT ADENAUER — ^HIS ACHIEVtEMENTS ANO FAILURES 

-Dr Adenauer retired from the chancellorship of the German 
Federal Republic on IS October 1963 and contemporaries — anti 
cipating historians — are already calling the fourteen years of his 
administration as the Adenauer era He found Germany m 1949 
a land of devastated cities dismantled industries and still far 
from being a fully sovereign State he left her a respected mem 
her of the worlds family of nations and of the West European 
Community practising vnth considerable success a democratic 
form of government and possessed of a prosperous and dynamic 
economy which is the envy of many nauons In foreign pohey 
his most remarkable achievement was Germany s reconciliation 
with her oldest and bitterest enemy France which has made 
Luropeao reconstiucuon and Germany s own economic miracle 
much easier to accomplish and tbe most deasive feature of it was 
her alignment to the West He sought a close alhance with the 
United States and succeeded m maLiug his country the favourite 
ally during the period when John Foster Dulles was the Sccre 
tary of State 

Dr Adenauer suffered some great failures and disappointments 
for which in the later years of his admmistration he adopted 
certain measures and poliaes which introduced a considerable 
element of confusion into the aims of German foreign policy 
and which his successor Dr Ludwig Elrhard is trying to correct 
His greatest failure was his inability to secure the reunification of 
Germany and he seemed to have felt bitterly that this consum 
mation was nor really objectively unreahzable but rather a 
result of his own pohey of too much dependence on the West to 
bring It about He urged the West to negotiate with the Russians 
from a position of strength and bring about German reunilica 
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non, obviously exaggerating the possibilities both of western 
strength and of Russian weakness, and it seems dear that he had 
concluded that the USA shrank from the course only because it 
might lead to bombing of American cities by the Russians He was 
suspiaous of the Kennedy administiaDoa when it began to strne 
fur some kind of a new Beilm airaugement with the Russians 
His bitterness towards the ‘Anglo Saxons” lent a special cordiality 
to the final stages of his long term pohcy of reconcihation with 
France Nevertheless, all told, his disagreements with the West 
were of the kmd of lovers’ quarrels, and if he could be said to 
have left one and clear l^acy for his «>untrymen, it is that Ger 
many is a western country 

SOME PROBLEMS OF GERMAN FOR£I<R4 POUCY TODAY 

Germans cannot but have read the clear wTitmg on thd wall that 
German reunification u unaitainable m the foreseeable future, 
and yet they must keep on hoping for it and it must remain an 
important objective of Germany s foreign pobcy for the futvue 
Equally unrealizable is the hope that Germany might recover m 
the foreseeable future the lands she lost to Poland after the 
Second World War It i$ a charge agamsi Adenauer that he 
never educated the German people on the correct diplomatic posi 
tion about these stem realities, so that he could go on winning 
elections and keep himself in power The Russians cannot be 
expected to oblige the West by withdrawing from the Elbe and 
the Oder so that NATO divisions might march in, and it being 
impossible m the age of the hydrogen bomb to force them to do 
so the West cannot but (as we have seen above) pay anything 
but lip service to ihc cause of German reunification Whether 
or not reunification could have been brought about by West Ger 
many following a pohcy of ‘disengagement” in 1950, or whether 
the road to such a solution — on the Austrian State Treaty model 
— IS still open will, houever, contmue to be debated by the Ger- 
mans always 

Tb/i auxenma of the. ’a ’ia 

Governments msistence on being considered as the sole German 
Government and its adoption of the so-called Hallstcm doctrine’ 
(named after the former under secretary of state m the West Ger 
man Foreign Office) by whidi it consideTS any diplomatic recog 
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nition of the East German Goieramcnt as an unfriendly act. 
For the reason, in 1957, Bonn broke relauons with Yugoslavia 
when Marshal Tito recognized East Germany. This policy has 
stood in ihe way of “normalizing” German relations with Eastern 
Europe (all of whose states hate no choice but to follow Moscow 
m maintai nin g relations With East Germany) It has also pro- 
vided Asian and African states who desire West German foreign 
aid with blackmaihng opportuniucs , they bate hmted that the\ 
might recognize East Germany if they did not receive some West 
Gennan aid The problem ako arose in connection with the 
Moscow lest ban treaty (see below. Chapter 20), whose "accession 
clause” contemplates the possibility of future conferences attend- 
ed by all signatory powers, which include both West and East 
Germany It remains troublesome also in connection with the 
question of western access to Berlin, since, as we have seen above, 
Ae Russians have been repeatedly threatening to hand over the 
control of the waffie to East German authonties There is, how- 
ever, little possibility of West Germany pushmg her truculence 
so far that the Allies may have no alternative but to fight the 
Russians Already, Wesc Germany’s Foreign Minister, Gerhard 
Schroder, has. found soluuons to some of the problems by adopt- 
ing a flexible policy of establishing “trade missions" with the East 
European countries, which unofficially perform many diplomatic 
functions , while a number of non communist countries are trad- 
ing wi.th both Germanys by sending trade missions to East Ber 
lin and ambassadors to Bonn 


An unhappy feature of the Adenauer policy of western align- 
ment IS that It 18 inextricably bound with the exigencies of the 
Cold War , u is the suongest when the Cold War is the coldest 
and mutual dependence is most necessary, while it tends to 


weaken when a thaw begins Gentians widely believe that the 
Kennedy administration, wedded to the policy of seeking a ra- 
pprochement witi, Russia, is putting what they believe are vital 
German problems m rdd storage The Democratic Parry, they 
reca . never made any pomises of “hberation" to Eastern Europe 
(me u mg ast Germany), gjjj Questioned the sincerity of 

f r deebLnon ,h« he would 

negotiate from fear vnth thL « . , , . r . 

TT. . Russians, but would never fear to 

negotiate They suspected ih r v ^ i, . 

the problem of Allied accea f ^™iledy to soht 

outes to West Berlin tlirough the 
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creation of a new mternatioixal access authority, and Mben the 
West German Gotemnieiit was coDJfideniially informed about the 
plan, they IiUed it by Icaijag unporcaac details of it to the press 
and thus gi>»ng it premature publicity in the early summer of 
1962. 

The unfortunate incident confirmed Americans in their belief 
that West Germans were “cold watriots” and Gertnans in their 
suspiaons of the Dcmoaat Goienunem as “soft on communism ’ 
These mutual suspicions were temporarily stilled by the con 
spjcuous success of President Kennedy’s nsit to West Germany in 
June 1963, when he categonrally fold his audience at Frankfurt as 
follows "The United States will risk its cities to defend yours 
because we need your freedom to defend ours” They were, how* 
eter, quickly reined by a senes of deielopments the Moscow 
test ban treaty (about which West Germany conjplained that she 
had not been informed sufficiently ui adiaace though it iniolied 
an upgrading of East Germany), ibe wheat sales to Russia, which 
Adenauer openly opposed, and recuireat talks iibout the partial 
tnthdiawal of American troops from Europe Americans were 
annoyed that in spite of their best efforts to woo West Germany, 
the latter was increasingly responding (with real warmth] to the 
adiasces of General de Gaulle They were cut to the quick by 
the open support gji en by Adenauer to the insistence of General 
de Gaulle on force de fraf>pe, that is, the necessity for France to 
maintain an adequate nudear striking power on the ground that 
the United States could not be trusted to use her atomic arsenal 
to defend Europe m case of Russian attach 

Adenauer, houeier, for more solid reasons than expressing his 
grouse against the USA for her alleged softness to the USSR, 
under die Kennedy adnimistration, stood for not only burying 
the hatchet with Germany’s histone enemv but cementing an 
eier-lasting friendship between the two great peoples Neither 
he nor his successor in office lias subscribed to the political philo- 
sophy of General de Gaulle m loto, or approicd all hi« measures 
They have agreed to partiapate in the tnululateral atomic force 
Sponsored by the USA de.spite de Gaulle’s ciiticisra of their 
deaiion, they haie always ^lourcd Britain's admission to the 
Commoa Market, they scmpnlously crfjsene their NATO obli- 
gations, and they welcome continued Amencan partiapation in 
Europe Above all, Germany’s new Chancellor does nor share 

23 
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Adenauer’s later day bitiemess against the West, and he seems 
to be trying sincerely to improte his relations with the USA. 
while remaining warm towards France 
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The West European integration movement has long histone roots 
hlany a statesman and philosopher dreamed of the possibility of 
a united Europe One need only recall the Grand Design of 
Henry IV, Immanuel Kant’s dream of Perpetual Peace, Napo 
Icon’s vast military attempts at cont^uest and consohdaiion, and, 
more recently, between the nvo World Wars, the Bnand Strese 
mann efforts to create a United Slates of Europe 
The most powerful sumuius to Western Europe's cuiteni unity 
actnmes has come from fear of Soviet Russia and internal com- 
iiiumst buhversiun, which produced a pauic ufier ilie coiumuiust 
coup m Czechoslovakia, March 1947 Aooiher major cause is 
Europe’s enfeebkment, the consequeocc of two World Wars, and 
growing conviction that old fashioned nationalism and its product, 
nationalistic war, can end only in everybody’s destruction 
Yet anorher powerful snmiilus to inregranon of Kurrjpe is the 
growth m West Europe of a neutralist sentiment — the desire to re- 
main neutral between the USA and the USSR, a quiet resent* 
iiicnv agaiiisi both global poweis, who, it is felt, are pushing and 
cold bloodcdly manipulating Europe for their own power politics or 
“imperialist’ purposes West European neutralism is al«o due 
to the very real fear that war — any future war — would be fought 
once more on Europe s soil, and, Europeans insist, two wars m 
one generation are more than enough In France neutralist feel 
ing IS reinforced by communist propaganda Neutralism is very 
strong m Catholic Church circles, who consider the present dav 
struggle between the USA and the USSR as one between 
capitalism and Corainunisnj, both basically materialist doctrines 
which contain elements of e>d 

HIE WrESTCKN O^^OS ' 

ChronoJogicallv the first wnpartant post Second World War steps 
111 the direcuon of pooling West European forces and resources 
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were military One was aimed against the possibility of a remed 
Germany, and two were designed as defences against the Soviet 
Union The first step was taken on 7 March 1948, when with a view 
to safe guarding the continent against Germany, the represen- 
tatives of five nations, Britain, Belgium, France, Luxemburg and 
the Netherlands met on 17 hlarch 1948 m the Belgian capital, and 
signed the Brussels Treaty which was to be in force for 50 }ears 
The parties, who thereby formed the so-called Western Umon 
pledged themseltes to give all milicary and other assistance la 
their power to any of them subjected to an armed attack, and 
also to strengthen their economic, social and cultural ties The 
treaty provided for a Consultative Council, and, a month later, a 
Permanent Organ was created which was to acr when the Consul- 
tauve Council vvas not m session Subsequently, common defence 
arrangements were agreed upon and a military organization set 
up under Field Aforshal Montogoraery as Chairman The Pact 
was warmly welcomed in the and Canada, and was the 

forerunner of the next and mudi larger stage of military con 
federation — the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

NORTH ATLWmC TEEATT OBGANIZATIOS 

The second step m the widening coabtion of the West was taken 
about two months after the communists shocked them by their 
seizure of power in Czechoslovakia Aroused by this display of 
naked force twelve nations mostly from the Atlantic seaboard — 
Belgium Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom and the 
United States — joined m a military alliance known as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, or NATO The treaty was signed 
at Washington on 4 April 1949, and within four months, was 
ratified by the parliaments of all the member countries Greece 
and Turkey were added to the organization m 1952, and West 
Germany in 1955 

The North Atlantic Council operates at two levels — twice a year 
at the level of the member nations’ minister, and for the remain 
dcr of the time ar the level of the natuHial delegations to NATO 
headquarters in Pans NATO also has a Secretary General For 
the military establishment, there is the Supreme Allied Com 
mander Europe (SACEUR) with headquarters at Supreme Head- 
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quarters AUjed Foner Kurope (SHAP£) m Rocquencouit, France 
NATO IS, in effect, a mJitaiy alliance, which exerases suprana 
tional authority through SACEIUR Its members have been 
at times in conflict with one another — notably o^er Suez and 
Cyprus, and its efficacy m an era of rfiermonudear bombs and 
missiles IS being re examined 

PLANS FOR ELTIOPEAN FEDERATION— THE COUNCIL OF EUROPE 

\Vlule, under tlie twin stimuli of fear of commumst aggression 
and American prodding, arganizations like the OEE.C, the WU, 
and NATO were being formed, organizations of anorher type were 
projected with ibe same end m tiew but from a somewhat 
different approach The sponsors of these schemes were certain 
“European minded ’ pohticians drawn mosfly from the Christian 
Democraiic Parties m France, West Germany and Italy who felt 
the need of a European Union as a “third force ’ that might 
strengthen Western Europe against both the postwar super 
powers At one time Mr Churchill was belieted to be sympa 
thettc to the idea, and, m a speech at Zurich m September 1946, 
had declared that “we must build up a kind of United States of 
Europe' England, honeier, was too tied up with America, and, 
besides, had oterseas commitments that presented her from 
accepting a closer identfficauon of interests with Europe She 
backed out from the position suggested by Mr Churchill’s 
attitude 

Ne\ertheles«, the “Europeans” went on with then idea, and 
organized a Congress of Europe, which met at the Hague on 8 
May 1948 It was attended by 800 distinguished delegates includ 
mg Winston ChuichiU, who sened as honorary president, and, 
after three days’ discussioa unanimously adopted a “Message to 
Europeans’, which eloquently expressed their sentiinents on 
Europe’s desired future On the basis of the ideas contained m the 
message the foreign ministers of Belgium, France, Luxemburg, 
the NetherJands and the United Kingdom, meeting in London, 
(June 1949), issued a statement publidy approiiag the creaoon 
of a Council of Europe A Conference of Ambassadors sittmg in 
London and contaming among its members also the representa- 
tires of Denmark Eire, Italy, Norway and Sweden drew up an 
agreement — “Statute of the Cotmo] of Europe ” — winch was for- 
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mally approved on 9 May 1949 by the foreign ministers of ten 
countries, and ratified and brought into force on 3 August 
Greece and Turkey joined immediately afterwards West Ger- 
many and the Saar came in as associate members in 1950, the for- 
mer becoming a full member m 1951 The Headquarters of the 
Council of Europe are m the “House of Europe”, built up m 1950 
in the city of Strasbourg The two organs of the Council were 
the Committee of Ministers, represcncmg the member govern- 
ments and the Consultative Assembly, containing representatives 
of national parliaments Hailed as Europe's “first super govern 
mcnt”, the organization, however, was not, and not intended fo 
be, a state m the technical sense of the term Its use lay m pro- 
vidmg a foium for developing cooperation between the peoples of 
Western Europe, and for fostermg the “European idea” 

THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNTTY (SCHXPUAN PLAN) 

On 9 May 1950, M Robert Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, 
proposed the pooling of the coal and steel resources of France 
and Germany, together with those of other European countries 
which might wish to join, into one producing and marketing 
area Five nations — West Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, Italy 
and the Netherlands — accepted the invitation, and on 20 June, 
their representauves met m Pans for negotiations Ten months 
later, on 18 April 1951, the six nations signed a rreaty, uinmatcly 
approved by die United States and Britain as a “means of 
strengthening the economy of Western Europe”, to pool their 
iron and coal resources By June 1952 the parliaments of all the 
SIX countries ratified the treaty, which went into operation withm 
two months of final ratification — on 15 August 
M Schuman’s plan was motivated by the fact that France’s 
policy, which had aimed at keeping Germany under military 
occupation for many years, had failed, and it clearly beuayed 
her anxiety to limit the latter’s sovereignty by bringing the vital 
elements of German industrial production, viz coal and steel, 
under some sort of European control It was thus that she expect- 
ed to destroy Germany’s ability to wage war against her neigh 
hours, and m particular to destroy the political power of the 
Ruhr and permanently detach the &ar from her. (TTie Saar had 
been given a separate constituDon by the French in 1947 and 
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brought into cusioms union wiih France in ihe foUovung year) 
The plan, m short, was essentially a mose to produce a “Euro- 
pean” solution TO the German problem, and for this reason 
receded considerable support in France It iras accepted by Dr 
Adenauer, the West German Chancellor, because he liked the 
idea of European federation to which it was leading, and because 
It was a step m the direcuon of Franco German reconciliauon 
Great Britain, houeier, refused to accept it, because of her diicr- 
gence of interests as noted abote and because economic reasons 
were strongly against an integration of British coal and steel 
interests to those of France and Germany 

The European Coal and Steel Community is the first truly 
operative international gmemmem, although for strictly hmued 
purposes It is organized as a regular government At the top 
IS a High Authority, the supranational b^y, the powers of which 
are curbed by the Common Assembly and the Counal of Mims 
ters The High Authonty must resign if ihe Assembly, by a two 
thuds majority, adopts a motion of censure against its annual 
report 


THE PLEVIN pi-uv 

French reaction to the decision of the North Atlantic Council to 
brmg about the rearmament of Germany (referred to above) was 
manifested in the putting forward (Octobet 1950) by M Pleven, 
the then French Foreign Mimsier, of & plan for a European 
Defence Community, the core of which was a plan for the creation 
of an integrated European Army “within the framework of 
political institutions of a United Europe’ There were to be a 
European Defence Miiuster lespousibte to a European Assembly, 
a European Defence Council of Ministers and a European defence 
budget The states taking part in the plan vrerc to contribute 
contingents of men at no higher levd than a brigade or even a 
battalion England rejected the plan and it was accepted even 
bv the French Nanonal Assembly with great reluctance 'The 
French supporters expected that it mt^t delay German rearraa- 
meat and prevent Germany bemg admitted into NATO, and re 
garded it as a sort of “rear guard aetton” to stave off these cala- 
mities Thev even welcomed it, smee, under it, Germany was 
not to have a national army or a General Staff or a hLnistry of 
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Defence, and in particular a German High Command, but only 
some German contmgents at the lonest possible level It was 
accepted by Dr Adenauer, because he was m favour of the politi 
cal federation to which, hke the Schuman Plan, it was leadmg, 
and also because he expected it would faohtate the restorauon of 
German sovereignty But his approach to it was a cautious one, 
since he knew that Germans were war weary and feared that the 
country might become a future battle ground The Soaal Demo- 
crats, the leading opposition party, were hostile to the idea 

EUROPEAN DEFENCE COMMUNITY 

In the face of 'Bnush refusal, French reluctance, and German 
caution , a conference opened at Pans m the begmmng of 1951 
for the consideration of the Pleven Plan France having already 
agreed that the national units would have to be larger than ong 
mally proposed, agreement was reached on most points There 
was to be a European Defence Community (EDC), administered 
by a commission or commissioner, a committee of national minis 
ters, an assembly and a court to arbitrate between members on 
disputed matters 

The plan was approved by the French National Assembly, 
though with the admonmon that there was to be no German 
nauonal army or general stall It was endorsed by the Consulta 
tivc Assembly of the Council of Europe, and it was then discussed 
by the NATO countries and West Germany at the ofScial level 
The negauations lasted for 17 months and ended with the signmg 
of the ElDC Treaty in May 1952 by France, Italy, West Gerraanv 
and the Benelux countries Simultaneously, the United States, 
Britain France and West Germany signed a convention providmg 
for practically full restoration of Gcmaan sovereignty when the 
EDC Treaty was raufied A ilrafi charter for EOC was prepared 
in February 1953, and formally submitted to the foreign minis 
ters of the Six on 9 March 

By the ume, however, there were some significant changes in 
the intemauonal scene and internal local developments, and EDC 
W. 1 S. emmuig uaw snagi In. dw* csws.'a'/w, wa 

ficauon was found to require consutucionol amendments, and was 
not accomplished till February 1953 In Italy, the elections of 
June 1953 reduced the government majorit), and Prime Minister 
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Alade de Gaspen, one of the most pioimaent "Europeans” retired 
from the ministry During the loUoHmg months action was 
delayed on account of the rental of crisis about Trieste In Ger- 
many, the Social Democratic Party rigorously opposed ratification 
on ie argument that Germany first should be unified before 
miliiary commitments could be undertaken Dr Adenauer, how- 
e\er, resolutely commuted himself to ratification, and earned it 
through the Bundestag on 19 March 1953 
Meanivhile, French opuuoa «as becoming increasingly hostile 
to EDC The French Government had agreed to German rearma 
meat only under pressure from the U , and most Frenchraen 
were unconvinced that it was necessary The ‘new look” m 
Russian foreign policy after the death o£ Stalm (see below, Qiap- 
ter 20) mduced them further to believe that soniethmg enghe 
come out of it which might yet avoid the necessity of rearming 
Germany EDC was also criticized by political groups m France 
who looked upon their country as still a great jrapenaJ power, 
and thought that she must retain her own forces for stationing 
in the overseas remrories The parncular momenr, they thought, 
was unsuitable for the plan, as France then was heavily involved 
in Indo China and also faced serious uoubles in North Africa 
Moreover, during 1933. the Franco German dispute over the Saar 
became increasingly bitter, and the French argued that ratifica 
uon of EDC muse be preceded bv a Franco German accord on 
the Saar Under the circumstances, Mr Dulles, the American 
Secretary of State, did more harm than good by declaring, 14 
December, that the US would be compeiled to make an agnniz 
mg reappraisal” of her basic defence policy in Europe, if EDC 
did not come into being 

By 1954 it was dear that France had either to muke a massive 
war effort in Indochina, which would mean her diminishing con 
tribuiion to NATO and still greater inferiority with respect to a 
rearmed Germany, or some sort of a negotiated withdrawal The 
fall of Dicnbienphu in May (see bdow. Chapter 26) set the stage 
for the latter alteinative Meades France, who had )ust been 
appointed premier, performed this task successfully ^Vhen he 
presented the EDC Treaty for ratification before the National 
Assembly, without his personal aimiuitnieat m its favour, it was 
rejected by the latter by a lote of 319 to 264 
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THE WEST EUROPEAN UNION 

The French, almost from the moment the EDC Treaty had been 
signed, had felt that they lacked adequate guarantees of contin- 
ued military aid by Britain and the U S m case of German re- 
armament British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden seized on 
this anxiety of the French and mitiated negotiations based on 
the Brussels Treaty of ISMS and on the idea of an enlarged 
Western European Union His initiacite provided a way out of 
the impasse On 28 September 1954, a conference of nine powers 
— the U S . Britain, France, Canada. West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg — met in London and 
on 3 October completed a Set of interrelated agreements: a 
declaration of the three occupying powers to terminate their 
occupation of West Gennany , an agreement among the Western 
Union stales to admit West Germany and Italy to a revised 

Brussels system to be known as the Western Europeao Union 
(WEU), an agreement that Germany would be admitted to NATO, 
and a pledge by Chancellor Adenauer that Germany would volun 
tardy limit its arms production m accordance with certain stipula- 
tions These London Paris agreements were ratified by all the 
signatory powers in April 1955, and the admission of Germany into 
NATO, agreed on in October 1955, thus went into eSect In place 
of the European Defence Community (EDC), thus, there was now 
the West European Union (WEU), composed of the original WU 
powers, France, Bntain and Benelux plus West Germany and 
Italy It was to have a Council and an “Agency for the Control 
of Armaments” The troops of WEU were placed under the 
command of NATO 

The Soviet CovcrnmcDt warned West Germany and the member 
nations agamst ratif)mg the WEU treaty When rauficatiqn had 
been completed, Moscow replied by the establishment of a mdi- 
tary union of the satclhtcs under the Warsaw pact (WARTO), the 
denunaation of its wartime treaties with France and Britain, the 
recognition of West Germany and the simultaneous recogiuuon 
of die German Democratic Republic (CDR) as a sovereign state, 
the conclusion of a ticatj with Austria based on that country’s 
neutrality, and a campaign to enlist neutralist support m die 
Middle East and Asia. 
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'IME KUKOFEA^ COMMON Nl AKKC r AND EUBATOM 

^STule gloom still prevailed oter the failure of the EDC plan, 
some notable “Europeans”, viz Dr J W Beyen, the Dutch. 
Foreign Munster and Paul Henn SpaaL, the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, toot the lead in organizing a conference of the represen* 
tatites of the Six at iMessina, Italy, in June I9JJ Meanwhile, 
M Monnet, the president of the High Authority of the ECSC, who 
had resigned his post following the defeat of EDC, decided to set 
up an Action Committee for a United States of Europe The 
Action Committee was aciuallv organized in October 1935, and 
included socialist labour leaders who up to now were hostile to the 
whole idea of European integration The objecUres of these moses 
by the ‘Europeans” were twofold — the organization of a European 
Common Market and the establishment of an atomic energy pool 
(Euraiom) The Messina Conference set up a committee to study 
deuils, committees report was pubbshed on 21 April 1956, 
and presented to the foreign ministers of the Six m Venice in 
Mav 1956 the latter adopted it as the basis for a treaty 
Before the treaty could be considered, howeier, President Nasser 
had 'nationalized ' the Suez Canal (26 July 1956) and, in protest, 
England and France bad launched an attack on the Suez (31 
October 1956) without previously consulting then other NATO 
partners , the USA, then on ihe eve of Presidential elections, 
had condemned the Anglo French action, demanded the with- 
drawal of the imadmg forces, and voted against its two allies in 
the UJS^ This created resentment in England and France against 
the U SA , which inigbr have been more serious had it not been 
for the fact that the attention of ihe West was diverted to the 
revolt ui Hungary and its suppression by the Soviet armed forces 
The threat to the solidariiv of NATO produced a reappraisal of 
ns aims and organization, and the adoption by the North Atlan 
tic Council of certain measures which might improve its working 
The powers of ihe Secretarv General were enlarged and Spaak 
was appointed to the post in place of Lord Ismav, vvho was 
retiring 

Though however, the Atlantic Alhance was saved, the bitterness 
towards the USA did not come to an end The conviction that 
no single European State not even two of them together, could 
anv longer pursue an independent policy, gave fresh stimulus to 
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the Euiopeaa moterxient The Bntish and French premiers, Eden 
and Moilet, held conversations with each other m Pans, and 
Harold Macmillan, ihe Chancellor of the Exchequer, later Prune 
Minister, look the occasion offered by a visit to Washington to 
confer with Commonwealth ministers of finance on a free trade 
area Britam, however, faced great difficulues m joining the pro- 
jected common market because of imperial preferences wi thin the 
Commonwealth and because the British electorate was unprepared 
to accept foreign interference with wage and soaal security pobaes 
Yet It seemed equally impossible to ignore the common market, 
smce approximately 12 per cent of British exports go into that area 
and might therefore be severely curtailed 

On 25 March 1957, in Rome, the Six signed tvro treaties, one of 
which proposed to bmd their 160 milhon people into a European 
Economic Commumty based on a common market, and the 
second, creating Euratom, vTouId pool their nuclear resources for 
peaceful purposes After the necessary ratifications were done by 
the parliaments of the Six, two new communities, one the EurO' 
pean Economic Commumty or the Common Market, and the 
other the European Atomic Energy Community (Euratotn) started 
working m January 1953 Structurally, they are dose to the 
pattern of the ECSC The Common Market is a customs 
umon that, by stages, establishes free trade among its six mem- 
bers and surrounds them by a single tariff wall against the rest of 
the world It also provides for the free movement o! labour and 
capital, as well as trade, across the frontiers of member nations 
Furthermore, although this was not spelled out lo the treaty, the 
Common Market was inspired by the expectation of steps in the 
direction of political intcgratiou Obviously, nationalism in 
Europe, though by no means dead, has changed its ways The 
central idea of common action in pursuit of a common purpose 
implies that there is, in fact, a European mtercst transcending 
interests of member countries 

THE QUESTION OF BRITAIN'S ENTRY INTO EEC AND ECM 

Britain is now negotiating for full membership in the EEC, des 
pitc opposition from the Commonwealth countries, voiced unani 
mously by their Prime Ministers at their last annual meeting m 
September 1962, and from the Labour Party in opposition The 
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British Premier, Mr Macdonald, however, is determined on his 
country’s joining the EEC and is trying hard to secure some con- 
cessions for die trade of the Cammoauealrb countries ivith the 
EEC — without much success The British Gosernment’s stand was 
expressed forcefully by the Foreign Secretary, Lord Home, on 4 
September 1962, as follows ‘If jou isolate Britain from the centre 
of markets, she will become an o&hoce island and her economy 
niU either be static or weakened” Euratom has had a more 
prosperous outlook, despite the fact that the oil scare caused by the 
Suez crisis, which gate the roosement a fillip, is over, and the dis- 
covery of new sources of oil, eg ift the Sahara, the prospect of 
more oil to come in Libya, the discovery of vast resources of natural 
gas in the south of France, and m Italy, as also the reduction of 
height rates for the importation of American coal, have tended 
to lessen European dependence on Middle East oil and the urgenev 
for findmg nuclear power 

Biitain’s entry into EEC would strengthen the French preference 
for a confederation rather than a real union of the participating 
countries It is hence not very much favoured by the advocates 
foj a supianauonal organizauon for the body On account of 
Britain's ties with America, some of the “European” enthusiasts are 
cot m favour of her admcssion and consider that she would be 
“a Trojan horse for Washington influence m the New Europe”, 
They, however, do nor reject President Kennedy's grand design 
for interdependence between ihe Old World and the New If, 
however, Europe, ultimately, is to jom some sort of a larger Atlan 
tic Community, they want it to be“Bot as half a dozen Rhode 
Islands but as a New York or California” 

DE GAULLIST FKANCE «CD WESTERN INTEGRATION 

Western integration faced new problems after General Charles de 
Gaulle became President of France (June 1958} and after a national 
referendum on a new constitution proposed by himself had invest- 
ed him (28 September 1958) with almost dirtaiorial powers H& 
wu’j- ihf Jiamr »Svp j 

years ago had offered to Western generals and statesmen his sword 
and his advice that alone, he had urgul, might save France aud 
had received from them insults and a refusal For a second time 
he has appeared as the Saviour of France — to pull his country out 
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of the morass of internal chaos and defeats abroad, and to restore 
to It the position of a world power 
The policy and programme of the President of the Fifth Repub- 
lic may be briefly summed up as follows At home, he aims at the 
achievement of unity by strengthening the hands of the govern- 
ment and ending financial chaos The keynote of his foreign 
policy IS to free France and Western Europe from American boss- 
ing and make them an independent Third Force balanang East 
and West In concrete terms, he has demanded that France shall 
be consulted on all western policy regarding any area in the world. 
In the event of conflict, he insists, France shall have a voice (and 
the final say also) in the use and nonuse of nuclear weapons, no 
matter whose weapons they were and where they might be u<ed. 
Within the confines of NATO, he wants the U.SA to help France 
huild up a respectable atomic stockpile A strong critic of NATO, 
which he thinks is no longer adequate to its purpose, he demands 
full French equality m the Standing Group— tite tripartite body 
charged with the planning of NATO’s mibtary strategy 
In particular. President de Gaulle is scornful of Britain’s present 
position m the ^^'cster^ camp, which he thinks is bolstered up 
only by American nuclear might, and he wants the Western 
Alliance, which at present, in lus opinion, is an Anglo-American 
partnership, to be replaced by an Anglo American French uiumri* 
rate In the summit meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Big 
Four at Geneva (1959), the representatives of the Fifth Republic 
closely co-operated with those of West Germany — Franco German 
co-opcratioD is a mam plank m the Cauilist programme — to press 
the “Anglo Saxons” (Britain and America) to be tough willv the 
Soviet on the question of western presence in Berlin while they 
(Britain and America) were showing signs of being soft Consist 
ent with the same line of ihmkmg. President dc Gaulle has 
embarked on a programme for developing an independent nuclear 
force for France, has put his veto on Britain’s entry into the Com- 
mon Market (14 January 1962), disapproved of the seeming U S A • 
USSR, rapprochement by opposing the proposal for a nuclear 
test ban treaty between East and West Sailing, witli regard to 
the last mentioned subject, on the same boat with Communist 
China, he has startled the West (27 January 1964) by according 
recognition to her This act, which has flabbergasted the USA. 
should not have come as a surprise to the West, and has much to 
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recommend it, since, as India has been long insisting, tilth China 
left out the UN cannot be the world body that it claims to be 
In any case, Communist China has won a great tictory and west- 
ern integration has receited a staggering blow as the result of 
America’s oldest ally linking herself to her most determmed 
enemy If, as the USA beheics, one important object of France 
in allying herself with Chma is to stage a come back to South east 
Asia, the old seat of her colonial povier, where Chmese Communist 
influence is at the present moment viWKiag, it ssouM follow that 
France is wilhng to pay the price elsewhere She has already toted 
for the first time to seat her finend in a UN agency, viz the 
World Health Organization, (February 1964) and she is sure to 
vote similarly for seating her on the UN Security Council, and 
11 IS likely she will succeed in the attempt, smee her recently hber- 
ated African colonies, who are members of UFIr niay vote along- 
side her on the issue What is more serious for the USA, Presi 
dent de Gaulle has been of late urging ibe neutralization of South 
Vietnam, which is but playing the communist game in South east 
Asia (See below. Chapter 26) More embarrassing still for the 
U SA has been the interest President de Gaulle has been taking 
in Latin America, he has already visited Mexico and be plans 
rn visit Brazil soon Western miegration, under the cunimstanres, 
faces new difficulties, to say the least 
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THE FOREIGN POUCY OF THE USA. 


FROM ISOLATICOTSM TO \lORLS LEADERSHIP 

America's classic foreign policy — isolationism — exactly corre- 
sponded, m the days of the country's early history, to certain real 
ities of international politics, the basic fact of which was that 
America was militarily weak and whde, m those days, the wars 
of the French Resolution and of Napoleon were ravaging Europe, 
America’s chief concern was to avoid bemg crushed by forces, 
which It was beyond her power either to control or greatly to 
influence During the century that followed these wars (1815-19M) 
— on the whole a period of peace and stability — America’s safety 
lay largely in her geographical isolation and the existence of a 
dependable balance of power among the European states llie 
seas which stood between the United States and the Old World 
were then guarded by the naval power of Great Britain, with whom 
she had few diflercnces and almost none that could not be accom 
modated America did not play a serious role m world politics, 
though with the growth of her strength and the relative weaken- 
ing of Great Britain, the tempiaiion to essay it was growing and 
the imperiabstic temper nstng and America acquired the Phihp- 
pincs by successful war with Spam, enormously enlarged hex fleet, 
and constructed the Panama Canal With all that, she did not 
aspire to dominate and was content rather to operate as the 
balance wheel to preserve the balance of power between Europe’s 
continental land empires 

Germany’s outright challenge to this international order and the 
defence of America’s interesu of trade and security compelled her 
to partiapate m the First World War, but, as soon as these pur- 
poses were acliicved, America withdrew to her own shell, though 
President Wilson’s noble idealism had seemed to lead his country 
to a new path of power and glory as the guardian angel of a mil 
lenial age of international peace and co-opcration, which was then 
believed to be dawning upon the world Amcrici’s refusal to 
36S 
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accept the Treaty of Versailles and membership of the League of 
Nations has been asCTibed to certain tactical mistakes committed 
by himself, eg ins failure to adopt a bi partisan atucude during 
ihe peace negotiations specially m view of the fact that the 
Republicans then dominated the Senate, the stroke of paralysis 
iihith compelled lum to abandon his lecture tour for educating 
his countr)’mcn, etc The stark reality, howeter, was that, with all 
explanations that the President offered to the critics of the League 
of Nauons Covenant, that in spite of Article 10, America could 
not be compelled to intervene in any confficr unless she chose to 
dc so (as Article 5 of the Covenant laid down), Americans con 
tmued to fear — and rightly — ^that by askmg them to jom the 
League of Nations, he was cornmiicmg the nation to playing a 
new and unaccustomed as also uudesired role lu world pohiiw. 
By their verdict in the elections of 1919 the Americans noi only 
rejected the Wilsonian party candidate but emphatically repu- 
diated Wilsoiuan principles and the new path in world politics 
pointed out to them by Wilson One may say that ' America* 
failed the world (See above, p 55)’ 

In the years that followed. America, according to one view, re- 
traced her steps and summoned a Nme Power Conference at 
Washington in 1921 with a view to achieving naval disaimament, 
which was an important plank in the faith of President Wdson 
and one of the piinopal objectives of the League of Nations It 
has been held, however, that these measures did not imply any 
departure from the policy of isolationism, and that they were 
rather devised to safeguard American neutrality in a commg con 
flicc in Europe or the Far East President Harding, evidently, 

' Tlie daughter of Picsidcnt Wtlsoo refciicU to in Page 55 wai Miss 
Margaret 'Woodrow Wilson. She was the oldest of the President's three 
childrec, all daughters her two Msters being Jessie (Mrs Sayer) and 
Eleanor (Mis hlacAdoo] As regards ber stay at the Aehxata, it is learned 
on enquiry from Sn Ivdinilianto Gupta, the Secretary of the Ashram that 
she became attracted to Sn Aurobuidos Teaching by reading his book. 
Essays on the Cita, m a library in America She lived m the Ashram for 
a few years, being called "Nistha’ there, and died there after a brief 
illness in 1944 during which her relauons pressed her to return home and 
she refused to leave the Ashram "We have all pleasant metnones of her, 
her devotion to Sn Aurobindo the spmt of service and dedication ’, writes 
Sn Gupta in a letter to the author dated 20 May 1964 The author met 
her on 22 and 23 December 1942 


24 
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was worried oier the deA eloping Anglo American naAal rivalry 
and the rise of Japan, and his foreign policy aimed at nothing 
more than the mamtenance of the status quo in the Paafic The 
limited cooperation that his successors m office, Hcx)\er and 
Coolidge, offered to the League of Nations, meant no significant 
departure m policy, and what import America attached to he 
Pact of Pans, which was sponsored by her own Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Kellogg, was made abundantly clear to the world when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt unceremoniously rejected Haile Selassie’s appeal to 
him based on American signature to the Pact, for help in aim 
cably settling his differences with hlussohni (see Chapter II) 
The rise of militant dictatorships id Europe — Fascism and Naz 
isra — and their leaders’ ffagrant repudiation of the Versadles settle- 
ment and even use of force together with the total failure of the 
League of Nauons to put any restraints on them and large scale 
rearmament which portended the outbreak of another Arma 
geddon— did give a jolt to the American mind America could 
not m particular turn a blind e)e on the Far East — a vitally strate* 
gic area for her — and Japan’s "Asia for Asians ’ argument for the 
construction of a New Order m the East, accompanied by aggres- 
sion m Manchuria and even in China proper These develop- 
ments, however, induced ut Amtricaas a mood of cysidsm, and 
produced a new spirit of isolationism — ' isolationism of disgust” 
It has been aptly termed — which found concrete expression in the 
passing of a series of Neutrahty Acts But Hiller's sweeping vie 
tones in Europe — the fail of France and the air raids over Britain 
which began m 1^0, and, above all. Japan’s acquisition from the 
Vichy Government of au fields in Indothina—opened the eyes of 
the Americans to the dangers of continuing their old policy of isola- 
tionism Pearl Harbour brought America into the Second World 
“VVar, which her wealth and power helped the Allies to win — 
Russia’s contribution to the victory being equally great — and the 
USA seemed to have become, at long last, definitely entangled 
in world politics, having lost for once and for aJi time the option 
of going back to her cherished policy of isolationism 
At the end of the Second World War American mditary 
strength — with the "absolute weapon" (the atomic bomb) in their 
exclusive possession — stood unchallenged in a war ravaged world, 
and woe distraught humanity, even more than in 1918, looked up 
to them to give a new lead to the world Power bnngs the sense 
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of responsibiliiy, even if it does not consutute its sole justification, 
and It was by all means and m all ways America’s responsibdity 
now to help humanuy to acquire the “four freedoms” which 
President Roosevelt had earlier expounded — freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want, and freedom from fear 
(January 1941) In a way the world stage had been well prepared 
for America’s assuming this role, she havmg acquired overwhelm 
mg strength m the war time years, but there was a risk also which 
It was possible she might have to undertake tn order to play the 
part The balance of power in Europe which provided safety to 
America m bygone days had vanished Of the six Great Powers — 
the USA, the USSR, Great Bruam, France, Italy, and Japan, — 
all had ceased to be so at the end of the Second World War, save 
only two — the first two, who were super powers The quesnon of 
questions was, would the two — the USA and the USSR — co 
operate with or “confront” each other’ 

The USA was wiilmg to take up the role and amnous to avoid 
repeating her major error after the First World War and consid 
ered that the setting up of an mternauonal organization definite 
Iv mote powerful than the League of Nations, in which she must 
be a member from the very start, was the best instrument for 
the furtherance of her new policy But the success of any such 
OTgamzation seemed co depend on whether the wax<iime collabora 
tion With the U SSR. could be conimued after the defeat of their 
common enemy For the tunc being at any rate, she would have 
none of agreements with other powers for spheres of influence, 
or on a great power concert to rule the world Americans assert 
that It was Soviet Russia’s refusal to use the UN for a peaceful 
solution of all outstanding probleros of the peace — reve alin g a 
serious divergence of views and alutudes between the two super 
powers on them — together with such actual proofs of the latter’s 
aggressive designs as the conversion of the countries of Eastern 
Europe into satellites (in violation of the Yalta agreement) and 
the policy pursued m Iran, that disillusioned the U S Govern 
ment The Soviet leaders, of course, having their own version 
of the story lay the blame on die USA for the growing nft 
between the two nations In short, as we have already seen, a 
so-called Cold War ensued between the two superpowers, each 
heading its own bloc, and for a long time ruhng out settlement 
of international problems by international machmery 
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According to American reading of norid politics, the situation 
oi the USA and of the West generally, had greatly deteriorated 
b) the spring of 1947 The United Nations as an organization 
was proted to be powerless to deal with repeated and continuing 
Soviet intransigence” On 21 February 1947, Britain notified the 
USA that she was no longer in a position to continue finanaal 
and military assistance to Turkey and to her old ally, Greece — 
both at the time threatened by external and internal communist 
menaces The American Government^ thereupon, decided on a 
radical change m the country's foreign policy — for once and for 
all time abandoning isolatiomsm — and embarked on a pobey of 
aids and alliances and pronattaceraencs of policy, svhich we have 
dealt with in detail in some of the preceding chapters, and which 
It IS not necessary to repeat here. We rnay, however, pause here 
and making an appiaisal of the posiucffis of tlie two super powers 
at the time of this vmong (end of 196^. when there is a definite 
thaw in the so called Cold War, attempt to clarify the issues, both 
general and specific 

THE tJSJl USSR CONFROVTAltOV 

Ulcic are no direct conflicts of national interests between the 
USA and the USSR. Neither has any territorial claims or 
pretcQSians against the other There is no history of ancient 
national enmity betnecn Russia and America Both are 'satis 
fied** and rich” countries lu teniiory, natural resources and popu- 
lation The sources of conflict lie both in their likenesses and 
differences Both are superpowers and contestants for world 
leadership, and are jealous of each other’s might. They are divided 
by different social and political systems and by different attitudes 
towards problems of social organization of mankind now and in 
the future 

'The underlying cause of the conflict is the difference between 
the political systems of the two stales The USSR, is governed 
bv a group of men, conspiuung the chtc of an upper class who 
arc obsessed, on account of indocuination, nationalistic fervour 
ana’ rde ibgic dhnr ownr pmhaun' pusvauii. wiViV nh." .miuir aVav 
their system is superior to the American system and will, sooner 
or later, prevail in the whole world. They atinbuie thcir own 
motnes to the Covemment of the United States, considering jhc 
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latter to be iteir mortal enemy and findmg coafirmatioa of tbei*- 
fears in American bases, which enaicle their territory, and from 
which waies of bombers are preparing to attack them with nu- 
clear weapons On their side, the Americans mistrust and fear 
the intentions and motives of the Sonet system and, unfortunate- 
ly, constantly hearing o£ expansion of the Sonet threat — now in 
Central America, then in Laos, and so on — ^feel threatened and 
justifiably so Unfortunately also, the American bureaucracy has 
fed so long on the Sotiet threat that perhaps there is a vested 
interest m the continuance of the tension In both countries, for 
the same reason, opportunities for lessenmg the Soviet American 
clash are not readily availed of All the same, as we have seen, 
there was a definite improvement in the relations of the two coun 
tries ufier die death of Sialm, aud ui particular, since Nikiia 
Khrushcliev assumed leadership m the U S Sil 

THE NUCLEAR ARMAMENTS RACE 

Coming now to deal with some of the foremost and most acute 
among the issues which have speafically caused the Soviet Ame- 
rican tension, and which connnue to induce both to look upon 
each odier uith nmtrusi and fear, there iv the ({uescioii of die ou 
clear weapons Military experts are of opinion that, m August 
1945, when the Americans burled two atomic bombs on Japanese 
territory, Japan was on her last legs and could not in any case 
have earned on the war for more than a few weeks and that the 
reasons for the infliction of horror and death on such a vast scale 
in Japan b) the Americans were far from bemg strategic, or 
meant to hasten the end of the war and thus lessen needless 
human suffering The view, anyway has prevailed that bv her use 
of the horrible atomic weapon, America wanted to impress upon 
the world in general and the USSR in particular about her over 
powering might she bemg then m exclusive possession of tlie 
"absolute weapon”, and it being held that it would take the Soviet 
at least ewenev years to detisc an ammic bomb, and, m any case 
11 bemg confidenually assnined that America shall ever have a 
lead in the possession of atomic sirei^th The oft repeated boasts 
of American leaders and the demand made in some responsible 
circles in America for the waging of a punitive war for destroying 
the Soviet Union at a time when die U SA alone bad the atomic 
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bomb and before the Soviet had one were very unfortunate 
indeed 

America’s refusal to share atomic secrets with any other nauon, 
and, strangely enough, even with Britam — who had contributed 
to her laboratories, during the war many of her emment saennsts 
and all the scientific data and knowledge on atomic fission that 
had been gathered m British laboratories — caused bitterness and 
alarm even among friendly nations It, of course, caused in Russia 
considerable alarm and a deep distrust of America, and the latter s 
proposal m the United Nauons in the so called Brauch Plan that 
all fissionable material, whether meant for manufacturing nuclear 
weapons or for utihzation for peaceful purposes, should be a 
United Nations (considered by Russia as synonymous with Ame- 
rica) monopoly, naturally met with a pomt blank refusal from 
Soviet Russia In view, however, of the increasing weight of pub 
he opinion all over the world for the imposmon of effective con- 
trol over the manufacture of nuclear weapons, if not its complete 
prohibition the show — ^in which Russia also joined after she bad 
had her atomic bomb, was kept up m the United Nations and 
elsewhere of endeavouring to bring about a hmitaiion, if not pro- 
hibition, of nuclear weapons With much greater determination, 
however iheUSA andtheUSSR (and, haltingly, the U K. and 
France) went on with their experiments for manufacturing nuclear 
weapons of greater variety and destructive capacity and carryuig 
out systematic tests of them, ignoring the pleas of eminent saen 
lists, including Emsteia, of the grave risks to humanity involved 
m them A spate of plans and proposals emanated from both sides 
— all claiming to be fool proof devices for bunging about the inter 
national control of nuclear weapons or of ending the tests, more 
for propaganda and for befooling the public in the poliucally 
conscious countries of the world than for achieving the ends they 
all declared that they cherished The incontestable fact, how- 
ever IS that no fool proof device for inspection of the implementa- 
tion of agreements for the control of nuclear weapons could ever 
be devised, and, under the circumstances American insistence on 
the setting up of sudi an mspection system was as insincere as the 
Russian prolifixity in proposing schemes for the prohibition or 
controlling of nuclear weaponecring or testing 
The present position is that both sides having already stock- 
piled nuclear weapons which are sufficient to destroy not only 
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themsehes but die rery earth that mankind inhabits, and their 
omi positions haring become lately rather beclouded on account 
of other nations, such as England and France, haring already 
joined the nuclear club and Red China believed to be not far 
from the gates, there is a nmial “nuclear stalemate”' — ^which 
means that neither side is keen on a nuclear showdown sviudi 
means mutual annihilation, the nuclear danger to humanity has 
somewhat receded. At the time of this wntmg, “a test ban treaty” 
IS m process of adoption among the powers concerned, banning 
all tests, except underground ones, which cannot be effectisely 
detected It is. howeter. far from correct to say that the preiail 
mg 'nuclear stalemate” is an absolute safeguard against the use 
of nuclear weapons in any future war, for the so-called stalemate 
rests on a delicate balance which may be readily upset by any 
change m the relative nuclear strengths of the contestants whether 
by the discoi ery by one or more of them of an especially formid- 
able nuclear weapon, or of a means of its debverv, or of a deuce 
for warding off nuclear attad-s— with the result that it may be 
tempted to annihilate its opponent by a surprise blow 

THE SATELLITE — ROCaLT ACE 

Yet another danger looms on the honzon A new age dawned 
on humanity on 4 October 1957, when the first earth satelhie, 
manufactured by the USSR, took possession of an orbit in the 
skv This portended a resoluuon m weaponry comparable m 
significance to the first obsersauon, in 1939. of the fissure of a few 
single uranium atoms in a Berlin laboratory, which led to the 
manufacture in the U SA of an atom bomb, the use of the 
weapon by the Americans in Japan, and to a fierce race in the 
atomic arras betiveen the U S A and the USSR. The saielhte 
teas launched by the USSR, as part of the International Geo- 
phvsical Year (1957 58^ a jomt effort to learn more about the 
earth and its enTironment in which 66 nations — among them the 
USA and the USSR. — took part But governments immediate- 
Iv concentrated on the use of satellites in war — pist as they had 
done m the case of atomic fission The Sputniks of the USSR, 
and the saielhtes of the U SA can observe any pomt in the world 
and report these observations by television or by other elecironic 
devices such as microwave radio and radar From satellite 
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leseaich can come mformation on die oatiue of cosmic and ultra 
violet rajs and tnowledge about the earth’s magnetism. The 
harnessing of any of these phenomena holds mighty potentials 
and radical imphcations for ^ people on earth. 

The launching of rochets with nuclear narbeads against targets 
anywhere on earth from manned space-platforms is a possibihty 
depending m part on the adaptation of nuclear energy as a rocket 
fuel The space platform does not yet exist, but the rocket 
machinery used by the Russians m launching Sputnik III threw 
a 3 000 pound object more than 1.000 miles mto the air Earher, 
in the midst of talks going on m the U N , the Soviet had 
announced (26 August 1957) t^t they had succeeded m launching 
the first inter continental balhstic missile (ICBM) mth the help 
of rocket engines with tremendous thrusting power The Russian 
announcement, *3116 results obtained show that it is possible to 
ducct a missile mto any part of the world was doubted by many 
m Anienca but the launching of Sputnik IQ demonstrated that 
It was possible No country bas yet resoned to modem missiles 
or outer space weapons, but Sputniks and rockets and ICBM» 
have destrojed the concept of uauonal frontiers and posed grfcat 
new threats to peace and prosperity of natioDS. Already radianon 
from bomb tests and explosions bas been beheved to be able to 
produce mutanons which damage — none can say to what devasta 
tmg extent — the entire speaes Apart from the catastrophe 
which may befall humanity if there is a war in which nuclear 
weapons are used health and life of millions have been irreparably 
damaged by Stronuum 90 a new poison unknown to nature, 
created by the atomic bombs, as they have been exploded for 
tests from the fallout, which bas been distributed all over the 
world by wind and ram, etc The worst eScct of the new poison 
IS seen m its concentration in bone tissue causing cancer and 
blood changes, besides the coniaminatton of food supphes thou 
sands of miles away from the site of the explosion 
In spite of the information received at this writing that test 
ban treaues are in process of being ratified by the leading nuclear 
powers none can be sure yet about just how much restraint this 
IS likely to introduce into the raanufactuxe — and even further test 
mg (underground testing is not yet banned) of nuclear weapons. 
The Chinese Communists are bcheved to be near to tesuag a 
nuclear weapon and they are, of course, not in any way bound 
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by any agreements reached among the senior nuclear poM,er5 
bannnmg tests of nuclear neapoos They base scornfully refused 
to adhere to the proposed test ban treaty, and therefore expea 
one of these days to explode a nuclear device. There is, of 
course, a vast difference between a first test device and abihty 
io deliver nuclear vveapcois on foreign targets. Khrushchev told 
Averell Harriinan that he thought it would take quite a few 
years for Red China to develop a significant nuclear force But, 
once she had such a force, she can accordingly add nuclear inti- 
midation to the pressures she can bring to bear on her Asian 
neighbours The existing confusion in mternational relanons 
has, under the arcumsiances, become worse confounded, and, 
while, at this UTiting the two superpowers seem to be arriving 
at a better uDdcistauding ul each other, the overall piciuic is 
dark enough 


AMERICAN SeCURTR STSTEM 

UTien, in 1947, the USA awoke to the reaJmes of the sttu.'iTton 
m the world, there was an ‘agonizing reafpraisal" of her foreign 
policy, and three courses seemed to open before her to pursue 
One group, which included men in lespousihle positions, such as 
G'eoige E Earle, Gotemor of Pennsvliania, urged the waging of a 
"preventive war’ against Russia by the atomic weapon, which 
America alone at the time possessed (and before others could 
haie ic), which would put an early end to the struggle with World 
Communism by removing from the hands of the enemv the in 
siruments of military power Another group, equally extremist, 
though in the olber way, advocated a policy of 'Fortress America , 
by which America would "disengage” herself &oai commitments 
to presrm e the independence of nations on or close to the Eurasian 
land mass An mdirea exponent of this pohev was Dr Oppen 
heiroer 'the father of the atom bomb”, who held that nudear 
vveapons did not provide the whole answer to the question of the 
country’s defence, and that a radar based transcontinental defence 
could be org^aniaed to ^»e Amenca such securitY as nas at all 
possible in the atomic age The third pohey was to form alliances 
for collective defence with nations all over the world, even though 
the latter might include some whose governments and institutions 
were not democratic but who could contribute to the common 
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cause The first course was rejected as alien to the ideas of res- 
ponsi e eadership as understood by Americans , the second was 
crmazed as placing the rest of the world at the mercy of tht 
communist bloc and tummg the U S A mio an isolated island in 
a sea of Communism America decided to take the bull of Com 
i^nism by the horns with a following of allies all over the world 
iHe pohcy was soon crystallized into one of “contamment" or 

p 332£) 

e St step taken by the USA to implement the new policy 
was to sign the Rio Pact with the Latm American States, which 
oun I e Western Hemisphere countries m a defensive alhance, 

w 1 ®!ich country would consider an attack on any one of them 

1^ The alliance system was extended to Europe 

b> the North Atlanuc treat, (1949), and to the PactBc area by the 
lied States Japanese security treaiy (1951), the United Sntes- 
the Tripartite (Anzus) treaty between 

frie'Snf 'i? '“I'Snaiding her infetesls 

a mihtarr^'^' of India, she eigned 

ouTi^lT"“T "‘H The USA potred 

jpf a vrew to strengthening theu’ 

I «nnot be said that all diese alliances Le oniie succeeded, 
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meat discussions in London, indicated her 'willingness to recipro 
cate in exchange for abandonmeat by the USA of bases and 
military arrangements m the Middle East But nil firm 
guarantees axe receired for a global disarmament scheme, the 
U S A is not quite ready to withdraw mibtary support from her 
alLes 


TBS USA ASD ODLOMALISM 

The issue of colonialism presented a dilemma to the Umted States 
Born jn a reiolr against roloniahsm, and a strong upholder cf 
liberty and human nght, America naturally hates colonial rule 
At the end of the Second World War she expiated the sm of 
haruig acquired her Orsi colouial possession, the Plulippme Islands, 
by successful war at the close of the last century, by granting full 
independence to the latter The sympathies of most Americans, 
including President Rooseselt, were with Burma and India, who 
were fighting for independence from Bntnh rule. Their svinpa 
rhtes were also wirh fodonesta who soughr independence from the 
Netherlands, and with Indochina wfocb sought independence 
from France But Britam the Netherlands, and France were 
Americas allies in the Second World War, and u was Amencoa 
interest to guard their interests and preserte the friendship of 
their peoples Mr Churchill resented the adtice Mr Roosevelt 
gave to him on the subject of Indian independence which had 
become also an American interest when Japan threatened IntLa 
from Btirma But smee Britain gare independence to India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, Anglo-American misunderstandmg 
on the issue could not grovr further 

It was oihcnrise elsewhere The Dutch were not willing to 
transfer power to the Indonesians as readily as the British had 
been to transfer power in dieir colonial possessions Serious fnc 
tion berween tie Netherlands and the US.A. could not be avoided, 
though It was later overcome In Indochina, the morement for 
independence from foreign -voke was led by the Moscow trained 
Ho Chi Mmh and to support it was. m U S eyes, to siysoort the 
transfer of the people of Indochina m communist tyranny and to 
strengthen ll'orld Cammunism U S pohey in Indochma was, 
therefore, slow to crystallize and faltermg m execution The real 
difficulw for the USA. lay m the feet that peoples who wanted 
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delivery from foreign yoke did not ha%e the same disgust for 
Communism as Americans, since it often presented itself as an 
ally to them m their struggle against foreign rule The efforts 
of the American Secretary of State, Mr John Foster Dulles, 
to give mdiury support to the French in men, as he was giving 
It to them in money, nere izustrated only because of the opposition 
of Sir Winston Churchill, who refused to co operate In the 
Malajs, the USA. had a further difficulty in opposing colonial 
ism, because the Malays are inhabited by mixed eihmc groups 
and It could nOt be foreseen which of them would have political 
power in case foreign rule was ended It was feared that the 
Chinese who were bdiered to outnumber the Malays might be- 
come a power if the country became independent In Algeria, 
the 1 2 million Algerians of European origin feared for their lives 
if they should become a subordmate minority in an Algeria 
independent of France Here, accordingly, U S pohey aimed at 
avoiding mteivention, in the belief that Ameiican action would 
only heighten passion and lead not to a solution but to bloodshed 
and chaos Altogether, U S aturude to colonialism was neatly 
always dubious and ambivalent, and the result has been that 
the USSR, who has dehaitely opposed it wherever found has 
earned the respect of peoples who have striven for freedom from 
colonial rule The anu-colonial temper of the times finds a strong 
reflection in the United Nations, where a majority — the hard core 
of which consists of the Asian African Arab and Soviet blocs— 
1 $ alwavs found m us favour On many occasions, such as over 
Congo and Ruanda Urundi (former Belgian colonies) the USA 
has disappointed her admirers and been accused of sympathizing, 
and even siding with the colonial powers 

niE USA. AND R£D CHINA 

The establishment of a communist regime on the China main- 
land has posed a fundamental challenge to the long range 
objectives of American policy in East Asia During the Second 
World War, when they vicre fighting the Japanese, Americans 
somewhat optimistically assigned to China, liberated from 
Japanese thraldom, a major role m stabilizing the post war poli- 
tical situation m the Far EasL This hopeful prospect vanished 
with the collapse of Chiang Kaishek's Nationalist Government 
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oa the mainland m W9 The scant lespect which Red China 
from the tery stare showed for the rights and interests of the 
United States and other Western Powers and of her smaller 
Asian neighbours and her paruapatton m the Korean War dis 
pelled any prospects for e\en a norkable relationship being 
established between the Peiping and Washington Governments 
Washington stoutly refuses to reaignrze Red China which js in 
dear de facto control of the Cbma mainland and insists on consi 
dering the Nationalist regime on Formosa as the legal govern 
ment of all Chma It likewise is totally opposed to seating Red 
Chinas representatiie m the Security Council or to admitting 
her as a member of UJ^ The enmitv between the two countries 
became bitter during the Korean War m which the U SA. took 
the leadmg role and m the course of which U N (that is m the 
tiew of Red China the USA) laid a stnet embargo oa strategic 
materials to China — the embargo being m force even today 
The USA further imposed a total ban on any trade 
China Her military bases and alliances from fapan through 
Thailand and her major role in SEATO together nith her exteo 
sive mtlitarr aid to anti-communist Asian goveinments are her 
Asian edition of the pohey of cQDtainment that she had devised 
to control Russian communism 

Peiping s differences with Moscow which at this writing seem 
to have produced a spbt in the ranks of World Communism and 
her recent aggressions on Indian territory which are frankly 
resented both bv Washington and by Moscow cannot fail to have 
serious effects on interDauonal pcJiucs. The much taiked-of bi 
polarization has become definitely more unreal and intema 
nonal relations consequently have become more confused The 
Peipmg Moscow rift has become as much a cause as it is a conse 
quence of the slight improvement in Moscow Washington rela 
tions T\hich IS clearly visible today Red Cbma ratber than 
Sonet Russia seems to be at present Washington s Public Enemv 
ho 1 and this indicates that dieir mutual antipathy is to in 
crease in the near future The first and foremost objective of 
Red China s policv is to hbeiate Taiwan the single major piece 
of Chinese icrntorv outside their control as well as the offshore 
islands of Matsu and Quemoy which he only a few miles off 
the important south China ports of Foochow and Amov The 
USA IS in no mood to allow her to do so 
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REI.A2AT10N OF TCNSIOS 

Stalut’s death oa 3 March 1953 was an event of epoch making 
significance, as it clearly seoned to open out a new phase in East- 
West relations At home, it ended the period of one man rule, 
and maugurated the establishment of “collective leadership", and 
abroad, a certain lessenmg of tension in the relations of East and 
West hlalenkov, nho succeeded Stalin as Premier, and for a 
htile over a week, also as First Secretary of the Communist Party, 
(which latter post he relinquished m favour of Khrushchev), lost 
no time in announong (IS March) that there was no dispute 
between East and West which could not be solved peacefully. 
The new rulers of the Kremhn followed up their words by a 
number of friendly gestures, eg the use of their good offices in 
repatriating Bnush avihan prisoners in Korea, and also in the 
conclusion of an agreement for the exchange of sick and woun- 
ded prisoners of war, etc This “new look" in Russian policy 
had one tangible accompaniment, which helped to create a 
favourable atmosphere for improved relations between Ease and 
West, namely, an appreaable change in the tone of the com- 
munist press, whose anti western propaganda became less strident 
Within Russia, the first fruits of the new policy were the 
announcement of a far reaching amnesty for many classes of 
prisoners and a reduction of sentences for others, and the with- 
drawal (4 Apnl 1953) of the case v^hich had been launched on 
13 January 1953 against fifteen doctors for murder and espionage 
on bchaU of foreign powers There were ai the same time a 
number of economic concessions, eg the announcement that 
there would be more consumer goods, tax reductions on agri- 
culture and payment of higher prices to collective farms for 
their produce, and a decree bnngmg about price reductions on 
a greater scale than in any previous years The dismissal (10 
July) of Lavrenti P. Bena, First Deputy Prime Mimstcr and 
382 
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Minister for Internal Affairs, and his execution (23 December) 
indicated that the struggle for power among Staim’s successors 
was not yet over, but it was at the same time mtcipreicd ui 
knowledgeable circles as a move to weaken the power of the 
secret police, and as such calculated to strengthen the new ten 
dencies in Russian policy 

“new loot” POliCtES 

The above mentioned devdojsnent m Russian pohcy after Stalin’s 
death was generally welcomed in the West, and was considered 
by Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of England, as offering a 
chance for the opening of top level talks between East and West 
Mr Eisenhower, the newly ejected American President, however, 
discounted Mr Churchill's optimism and asked for deeds, not 
words, from Russian leaders, such as the conclusion of an honour- 
able uuce in Korea Soon afterwards, further proofs of their 
desire for the lessening of tension ivere afforded by the Soviet 
In a note to Turkey at the end of May, the Soviet Government 
declared that for the sake of good neighbourly relations, they 
vrere withdrawing then territorial claims, and also that thev had 
reconsidered the question of the Black Sea Straits and now 
bebeved that it was possible to ensure Russian security on condi- 
tions acceptable to Turkey Diplomauc relations were resumed 
with Greece, Yugoslavia, and Israel, and Mr Dag Hamraerskjold, 
the Western nommee for the post of Secretary General of U N 
was accepted by the Russian delegate m the Security Council 
Above all, Russia used her good offices in inducmg China to 
accept an armistice in Korea which brought the war there to an 
end The Soviet also showed its strength in June 1953 by easily 
putting down the riots in East Berlin, which had been hailed in 
the West as an indication of a “brearh in the Kremlin wall" At 
home, a further development id the New Look Policy was evi- 
denced by greater increase m the supply of consumer goods, 
specially foodstuffs, aod m countries allied to the Soviet m 
Eastern Europe by a tAaxation of the drive towards greater indus 
trialization, and, in Russia and elsewhere by greater cultural 
freedom, though still very hnneed contacts with the West 
Meanwhile, the West had suffered a few setbacks as also made 
certain gams in iis efforts to secure “positions of strength” as 
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against the communists In Italy, the defeat of De Gaspen in 
the elecuons of 1953 and his repkceraent by Pella, was a severe 
setback, and was followed by the development of a crisis over 
Trieste la Germany, however, the pro Western Chancellor, 
Dr K.onard Adenauer, secured a victory at the elecuons held in 
September 1953, and nevertheless, formed a broad based coahuon 
to make sure for his policy of European integration On 26 
September, the USA signed an agreement with Spain, grant 
ing her lease of areas and facilities for use of Americans as naval 
and air bases in return for economic and military assistance. 
Yugoslavia improved her security suU further by signing at 
Ankara a five years’ Treaty of Friendship and Assistance with 
Greece and Turkey (28 February 1953) At the same time her 
relations with the West became closer with the visits of Mr Eden, 
the British Foreign Secretary to Yugoslavia and of Tito to Briiain 
This development, however, was viewed vvith distrust by Italyi 
and iliere was a fresh crisis in Trieste, where a nsmg was sup- 
pressed with some loss of life 

THE ^tA[N QUESTION— CERMANY 

Both East and West having secured some “posmons of strengtJi’ 
for themselves, they were m better mood for the opening of nego- 
tiations, and talks of holding a lop-levcl conference were again m 
the air In the summer of 1953, a conference of the three West 
em foreign ministers was held in Washington, and it was 
decided to test Russian intentions on two outstanding quesuons, 
VIZ Germany and Austria by summoning a conference At this 
juncture, Russia announced that she had mastered the technique 
of the hydrogen bomb, and, after some interchange of notes, 
proposed the holding of a conference Tn Berlin Early m Decem- 
ber 1953, President Eisenhower. Sir Winston Churchill, and M 
Lamer, the then French Prime Minister, met at Bermuda, and 
decided to accept the Russian proposal for a conference, which 
eventually took place at Berlin from 25 January until 18 February 
1954 This conference faded to reach an agreement rcspcciing 
the quesuon of German reunification, since neither side was 
prepared to budge an inch from its position on the subject As 
a matter of fact, neither side expeacd the other to yield on this 
subject, the real intention of eadi being to carry on its own 
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propagaada 'with respect to £DC (see above, Chapter 19), whose 
faie Mas now hanging in the balance The Russians were anxious 
to demonstrate that EDC was imnecesgary, and that France and 
Russia had more to fear from Germany than from each other 
They also wanted to show Germans that western insistence on 
rearmament was the major obstacle to leiuuhcation 

WOOING FRANCE 

Howeier, the talk of a 'new look” m Russian foreign pohcy did 
luducncc Frencli opinion, while the raeiscs sustained by the 
French in Indochina, which weakened them still further at a 
time when German strength was growing made them distrustful 
of EDC, which was rejected by the Fren^ National Assembly on 
30 August 195^ This was a seteie blow to Western integration 
hut the position was quickly retriesed to a considerable extent 
by the signing in Paris of agreements, providing for West German 
sovereignty, and permitting West Germany to rearm and be a 
member of NATO West Germany and Italy were, further to 
be admitted to an extended Brussels Treaty Organization, called 
the Western European Union (WEU) TTie origmal Consulta 
tne Council was replaced by the new Council of West European 
Union, which was to control the level of the armed forces, and 
direct an agency for the control of armaments, and supervise 
the Saar Germany gave a unilateral undertaking not to manu 
facture atomic and other categories of dangerous weapons 
Earlier, the western posinon bad received an accession of strength 
by the sjgnmg, on 9 August 1954, at Bled (in Yugoslavia) between 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, of a twenty one year Collective 
Secunfy pact, which thus strengthened and extended the Ankara 
Pact, and linked Yugoslavia more closely to the western defence 
system These diplomatic successes induced the western leaders 
to issue an invitation to Russia, 10 Afay, to a prehmmary meeting 
of the Heads of Government, accompanied by their Foreign 
Afinisters, with a view to rernoiing the sources of no n fli rt betw'een 
them 

The development of the Pans Agreements had been viewed 
with misgivings by the Soviet, and, both before and after they 
were signed, there was an inteusificaaon of Soviet diplomacy 
designed to prevent their signature and subsequently their rati- 

25 
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fication In December 1954, the Sotiet Goternment sent notes to 
England and France threatening to annul their wartime alliances 
with them and the adoption of countermeasures in Eastern 
Europe Before ratification tooL place, Malenkov gate place to 
Bulganm as Premier — an cxent which seemed to portend the end 
of the new look at home and abroad The new Sotiet Goiern 
raenr howe\er, pursued the pohcies initiated after the death of 
Stabn with eten greater energy and imagination Their first 
achievement m this direction was the conclusion of the Austrian 
State Treaty, 15 May 1955, which restored independence to 
Austria who agreed to make a declaration of her neutrality 
Just 10 days earher the Pans Agreements had come into force 
As a countermeasure, the Soviet Union summoned a conference 
of East European countnes in Warsaw, leading to the signing of 
a pact on 13 May establishing the Warsaw Treaty Orgamzation 
(WARTO) by which a combined mditary organization with the 
Soviet Marshal Konier as Commander m ^ef and its bead 
quarters in Moscow was set up At the same lime, the USS.R 
denounced her wartime treaties vnth England and France on the 
ground that they were inconsistent with the Paris Agreements. 
Shortly afterwards Mr Khrushchev paid a visit to Yugoslavia 
as an obvious gesture of the abandonment by the new bosses of 
Russia of the Stalinist policy of msistence on complete Russian 
control of communist parties everywhere and of hostiUiv to Tito 
At Belgrade Mr Khrushchev made a public apology for past 
Soviet dealings with Tito who reciprocated the overture with a 
declaration of his willingness to normahze relations with the 
SovicL Tito however refrained from entering the Soviet bloc, 
and continued to pursue the Nehru policy of non alignment, 
having already subscribed during a recent visit to Delhi to 
Panchaslnl or the five principles of co-existence 

THE stTvemr conference at geneva, 1955 

According to invitations extended to die Soviet Govemiiient by 
the western leaders in Alay 1955 a Summit Conference of the 
Heads of Government of the Big Four Powers, viz the USA. 
die USSR, the UK and France namely Eisenhower, Bulganin, 
Eden and Faurc accompanied by their respective Foreign Scerc* 
fines (Dulles, Molotov, Macmillan and Pmav) opened at Geneva 
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oa 18 July aad continued uU 23 July The heads discussed an 
agenda which had been agreed upon previously and consisted 
of four Items, viz western security, C^man retmification, dis 
armament, and cultural contacts between East and West Neither 
side shifted from its well known position on any of these subjects, 
but they discussed them m a free and frank manner and an 
atmosphere of cordiahty, and ended their talks with the agree 
ment that ihev should be shortly resumed by the foreign mints* 
tens in another conference to be held at the same venue At the 
conference President Eisenhower made a novel mggesuon, viz 
tliai the two atomic superpowers might supply to each other a 
complete blue print of their mihtaiy estabbshments and also offer 
facilities for aerial photographs of tbeir respective countries being 
taien by them with a view to rtunrcntzing the possibility of a 
great surprise attack The conference without achieving any tan 
gible results, helped lessen the prevailing Cold War tension and 
gave rise to the so-called Geneva spirit 

SOVIET SLOXSSCS 

Before the Foreign Ministers’ Conference took place, the Soviet 
scored a number of diplomaoc suixesses In September Dr 
Adenauer, the West German Chancellor, paid a visit to Moscow, 
which led to the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Soviet Union and the Federal Repubhc and a Russian pro 
mise to repatriate several thousand German prisoners held m 
Russia as war criminals Just a week later Herr Grotcwohl the 
East German Premier arrived m Moscow East Germany Was 
recognized as a sovereign state bv the Sowet Union, and admitted 
into WARTO as a full member It was announced that m 
future the East German Gov emment would handle questions 
relating to Berlin This was mterpreted m the West as a measure 
calculated to force upon them recogmtion of the Geirnan Demo 
crane Republic Sbortlv afterwards President Passikiri and 
Prime Minister Kekkonen of Finland paid a visit to Moscow 
j.vvd at a ze/iL/r jsf ite/r wrrfr the 5v?.-iW iatiorTCifs 

the Finnish Government extended their Treaty of Friendship 
wiiJi the Soviet Uoiou until 1975 and ihe latter aiiiiounLed thev 
would give up their mihtaiy base at Poikkala Sud near Helsinki 
which they had acquired under the peace treaty and was their 
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only military base outside their territories The latter measure 
was designed to strengthen their demand for the withdrawal of 
the American foreign bases, and also to demonstrate to the Ger- 
mans the advantages of neutrahsm 

SEIBACES rOR THE WEST 

Meanwhile, the West had suffered a setback so far as their plans 
for West European mtegratioo were concerned m the rejection 
by the Saar landers of the European Statute proposed to be given 
to them wi thin the framework of the Western European Umon 
under the terms of a Franco-German Agreement of 23 October 
1954 Under the terms of the same agreement, a referendum 
was held on 23 October 1955, and its verdict, largely influenced by 
the propaganda of the previously banned pro-Geiman parties, 
who were now allowed to carry od their campaign, went against 
the Statute, bunging on a ensu tn Ftanco-Gennan relaaons 

The Foreign Ministers’ Conference, which was held at Geneva 
soon after tins failure of Western pobey tn the Saar, (27 October 
to 16 November) confirmed the deadlock on the Summit Con 
ference issues both sides snckiog virtually to the positions they 
had held earlier Eatly in the following year, 1956, the western 
cause received another set back as the result of the General Elec 
tions m France in which the communists emerged with 150 seats 
(over SO more than what they had secured in 1951 elections) 
and some fifty scats were woo by a new movement — the Umon 
for the Defence of Shopkeepers and Crafumcn— led by a certain 
M Poujade, “an embryo HiUer", who had an ultra rightist and 
anti parbamentary programme A new government, however, 
was formed by M Guy MoUet, the sociahst leader, m coUabora 
uon with the supporters of M Mendes France, and, mspite of 
communist expectations to ihe contrary, had a longer than 
average life of a cabmet m France. 

A significant event, whidi came in the wake of the above- 
menuoned developments in the two camps, and which showed that 
East West agreement was not completely ruled out m the Cold 
War, was the adoption by die two sides, m December 1955. of a 
“package deal', whereby membership of UN was mcreased by 16. 
mcluding ten from Europe. The states newly admitted from 
Europe were Austria, Eire, Finland, Italy, Portugal, and Spam- 
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who were favoured by the West, and Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania, favoured by the Soviet, besides five Asian countries 
namely, Cambodia, Ceylon, Jordan, Laos and Nepal, and one 
African nation, Libya The original "deal” had included two more 
states, VIZ Outer Mongolia and Japan, but Nationabst Chma 
vetoed Outer Mongolia, and, in retaliauon, the Soviet vetoed 
Japan 


DE STALIMZATION 

Meanwhile, the forces released m the USSR by the death of 
Stalm continued to exert their pressure on individuals and systems 
both within and outside the Soviet Union, and led to developments 
in the U S Sdb and her allies, which had at least m one case, viz 
Hungary, cagic results At the Twenncih Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, which opened in Moscow on 14 
February 1956, A I Mikoyan, First Deputy Prime hfinister of the 
Soviet Union, and one of Stahns Old Guard, formally condemned 
some of the policies of his late master He condemned the cult 
of "one man rule", which, according to him, had been deiiimental 
to the work of the party, and bad produced errors, such as the 
break with Yugoslavia, and injusnees, such as the purges of many 
of the old Bolshevik leaders In secret sessions, Nikita S Khrush 
chev, the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, went further in “de-stabmzatioa”, and, in a famous 
address at the 20th Parry Congress in February 1956, admitted 
some of the worst evils of the old regime which were vaguely known 
to the world, but the existence of which was emphatically denied by 
the Soviet leaders so long, and asenbed them all to Staim The fact 
remains that Khrushchev, or for that matter many others among 
Stalin’s successors, only repudiated what they considered as iso- 
lated mistakes and errors committed by Stalin, and did not 
condemn his general approadi, or even the use of terror as 
a weapon against the enemies of the Soviet power, which they 
consider apparently as quite correct — upto a point at any rate 
Khrushchev fucthec adratUed tiwyt there were dvSetent roads, to. 
Commimisni, and that even parlumeDtary means might be used 
to achieve socialism These devedopmeats had their repercussions 
in Eastern Europe, and further weakeued the ‘little Stalins” of 
some of these couna-ies such as Valko Chervenkot, Bulgarian Prime 
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Minister who resigned m April 1956, and Matyas Ralcosi, first 
Secretary of the Hungarian Commumst Party, who was remoied 
from office in July At the same time, many \ictiras of Titoist 
purges among them some, like Laszlo Rajk and Traicho Rostov, 
who had been executed were rehabilitated The luckiest was 
Wladyslaw Gomulka of Ptdand, who had been denounced as a 
Titoist and who now emerged as a leading figure m Eastern 
Europe and an advocate of national coramumsm ’ 

RUSSIA S RESnXSS SATELLITES — POLAND 

The admission by Khrushchev that the evidence on which the 
Comintern had at Stalin’s initiative purged and disbanded the 
Polish Communist Party in 1938 was false, hid some results 
unpalatable to the Soviet leaders At the end of June there were 
riots at Poznan which indicated that pent up grievances were now 
commg to the surface Gomulka became the most popular figure 
m Poland and was re elected Secretary General of the Polish Com 
niumsi party His popularity depended on his continuing to resist 
the Russians while it was clear that his creed of national 
communism could not survive without their granting the conces- 
sions which he demanded of them After unsuccessful attempts 
to resist his demands the Russians yielded The Soviet Marshal 
Rakossovsky the symbol of Soviet control in Poland who had been 
removed by the Poles from their Politburo resigned his posts as 
Pohsh Minister of Defence and Commander in chief In the 
middle of November Gomulka visited Moscow and obtained 
important economic concessions Russian troops were to continue 
to remain in Poland but their movements were to be under Polish 
control 

In many of the countries of die Soviet bloc in Eastern Europe 
there were communist governments which lacked popular backing, 
and depended on Russian support so that it vvas not possible for 
the Russians to find a solution for the problem of popular unrest 
in these countries on Polish lines even if they wished to do so 
In Poland fear of German uredentism in Czechoslovakia some 
fear of Germany and m Albania dislike of Yugoslavia kept the e 
sections loyal to their Russian friends In other East European 
^ counuics, where such specific grounds for dependence on the 
Soviet did not exist any attempt to satisfy the popular clamour for 
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more independence from Soiviet control was hkely to whet an 
appetite that could consume the communist goiemments installed 
in them by the Russians, and produce serious troubles This was 
what happened in Hungary. 

CRISIS IN KUNCARV 

The dismissal of Rahosi and the lehabihtauou of Rajk (though 
posthumous) indicated concessions to public opinion in Hungary, 
which was critical of the communist regime Dissaosfaction, 
however, grew in volume, specially as the result of the happenings 
in Poland In October, there were demauds for the return to 
power of Imre Nagv, who had been assoaated with Maleniov’s 
"new course” and disgraced after his fell, and for the inthdrawal 
of Russian troops By the end of the mooih, demonstraiions had 
derdoped into a countrywide rctolt, and Nagy was reappoimcd 
Prune Munster Shortly afterwards, however, it was announced 
that the government bad invoked the Treaty of Warsaw, and 
asked for the support of Soviet troops to restore order Four days 
later, 28 October, Nagy promised a general amnesty and negotia 
tions vvith the Soviet Union for the withdrawal of Russian troops 
and a new lelauonship assuring Hungary's independence But Kagy 
was unable to control events Soviet troops were used to restore 
order and this inflamed the msurgenu whose demands were now 
for full detnoaatic freedom Thereupon the Rusaans effected a 
partial vnthdrawal of dieir troops, and seemed to be ready for a 
compromise Nagy however, went ahead, and formed a new 
coaliuon goTcrnment, renounced the Warsaw Pact, and appealed 
TO the United Nations The Russians resorted to naked force, 
crushed the revolt, and installed a new regime led by Janos Kadar 
and vvhoUy dependent on themselves The Umted Nations called 
upon Russia to withdraw all {orce» from Hungary, but it could not 
secure compliance with its resoluoon The West simply looked 
on, and neutral nations of the A&o A«ian group, who felt more 
deeply concerned with the contemporary Anglo French attack on 
Egypt, disapproved Russian use of force m Hungary but did not 
condemn it as vigorously as the West expected (Further details 
are given m the next Ch.ypter) 
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Thus, by the end of the year I9S6, the repercussion of the "new 
course” and de stalmuation pohoes of the new leaders of Russia, 
had died donn, and Rushan control in most of the allied states in 
Eastern Europe, where it had been threatened, regained. Nauonal 
communism was by no means assured esen in Poland, Tito alone 
mamtamed his position of independence, and was not quite won 
a , m spite of efforts by the Russians to placate him, e.g by 
dissohmg the Commform in April 1956 and replacmg Molotor by 
Shepilov just before he t, sited Moscow m June. The relations 
etween im and the Russians became esen cooler, espeaally 
a ter a speech at Pula m the middle of NoTcmber, in which Tito 
omciEed certain aspects of Russia s handling of the Himganan 
CTisis. ut, m spite of iheu- definite retreat from Stalmism, the 

noT surrender any of the outposts which Siahn’s 

policy had gamed for Russia 

defr^wf P««od. the West had considerably maeased its 
mums, .„a„eu„ ^ ^ 

was iKmos ^ happen again But Biere 
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to a group o£ them, who, it is bebeved, had been drawn together 
a few weets before Stalm’s death, as neter before, hj mutual fear 
for their hves m the purge they knew he was planning These 
men set themselves up in a comnuttee — ^“collective leadership” — as 
they called it and disuihuted power among tberasehes Georgi 
Malenkov was named premier, LavrenU P Bena gi'en charge of 
the secret and the puhhc police and security, Vyacheslav M 
Molotov of foreign affaus, and Nikolai A Bulganin of the armed 
forces with Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov as deputy defence minister 
under him The prize plum, however, went to Nikita S Khrush- 
chev, who became the chief of the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Sonet Commurust Party, tradnwnally the top execu 
tive post in the nation This vras the position &om which Stalin 
himself had risen to dictaionat power A few weeks later Malenkov 
resigned as party seaetary, and Khiuschcv vras appointed to the 
post In September 1953 Khrushchev became “Fust Seaetary”, 
but he did not take o\ er Stalin’s former title of “General Secretary" 
The jockeying for power among these personahties from the 
very start suggested that “collective leadership" would not last 
long In July 1953, a bare four months after Stalm’s death, Bena 
was arrested and liquidated It was indeed Premier Malenkov 
whose name was chicdy assoaated with the “new look” policy, end 
he also announced its chief features In August 1953, Malenkov 
announced Russia's masterv over the Hydrogen bomb, but, when, 
a month larer, Khrushchev recened die official title of the First 
Secretary, he and not Malenkov became the chief spokesman of 
Soviet policies In February 1955, Khrushchev sought and obtained 
IVlalenkov’s ouster as premier in favour of Bulganin Malenkov’s 
confession on relinquishing office that he was not expenenced 
enough to handle the job and the obviously subordinate role of 
Bulganin Co Khrushchev demonstrated publicly who was who 
It was in May 1957 that Khrushchevs opponents finally got 
together, among them bemg Bulganin Malenkov, Molotov, Kagano- 
vich, and several others They earned a majority against Khrush- 
chev in the Presidium, but when the latter convened a special 
session of the Central Committee itself they were defeated In 
June, all Khrushchev’s opponents except alone Bulganin were 
expelled from the leadership m the par^ and the government 
In October 1957, Marshal ^uLov, who had backed Khrushchev 
against his opponents a few months ago and had been made a 
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full member of the Presidium — ^die first military man eter to be 
elevated to this polmcal letel— was ousted both from office and 
membership of the Presidium by Khrushchet, since political power 
had gone to the General’s head and he was feelmg himself a nial 
After aU these happenings, the appointment of Khrushchev as 
premier in 1958 while retaining the headship of the party, aeated 
no surprise 

The full progression of Khrushchev’s rise to supreme power la 
So> let Russia was a matter of barely five years, and, amazing as this 
story is, his recognition as one of the greatest figures in world 
pohtics— his only political peer is the President of the USA- 
rnals anything recorded m modem history His success in rising 
to the topmost place m the Soviet Government is not difficult to 
explain While his comrades under Stalin were confined by the 
atter to the Kremlin, Khrushchev was busy both m tlie Ukraine 
and the Moscow region working with local party dueftaias Hu 
po mes were grass-roots politics If Stalm was an introvert, a man 
"ho, h,dmg b,hmd Ae Kremlm wall,. g„,emed b, inmme and 
exltovert, who Ime/to be among 
thenf w’’ ^ impression on 

on to d,*!. ? to Caicntta m 195S, jumped 

vL? m spite of advanS 

view of f e ' he could hale a 

^tson“rgb'L^Id 

I^ushchW as hfsat ifl *‘t>Ie more *an just a glimpse of 
V j o 1 , r ! ^ ^ facmg the cheering croi^s of 

tho maT iT 1 f » h-e a look at hnn, and 

Who made him likewise happy 

KHRUSHCHEV’S FOREIGN POUCT 

Under Stalm, Soviet policy posed a threat to the Western Powers 
o such an extent that die la„et the leadership of the 

US A, ptacttcally formed a grand allemce ag.ins, the USSJl In 
East™ Europe Stalm s crusade against Tito had backfired against 
the (Vtet Union with dangemn. consequence. In nearly all the 
enun.,^, of Eastern Europe dte Soviet satellite regimes were kept 
m po,iet\o„ly by the most rulhless pd.ee terror and had a very 
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narrow basis of popular support. Russia’s relations with Com- 
munist China were at a low point Jn the field of foreign policy, 
indeed, Stalm had led the Soviet Union mtn a blind alley, and, 
at his death, left it at a position which was iiell mgh one of isola- 
tion from the entire world, communist and non comraumst 
Earlier m the chapter we base narrated ihe measuies adopted 
by the successors of Stalm to improie relations with the outside 
world, and paiiicularly with non communist counines They 
started with making minor concessions and remoied minor irnta- 
tions — such as proiidmg exit \isas to foreign cmzens and their 
Russian wises who had been held in the USSR under Stalin 
The first major mo've was to assist m arranging an armistice agree 
ment m Korea in 1953 A second major concession, reached much 
later only after a lot of difficult negoiiatiom was the Austrian State 
Treaty of 1955 (See aboie. Chapter IS) A third mose which 
certainly helped to create a more peaceful world situation was 
So\iet aid m adueimg an armistice in Vietnam And, fourth in 
1955, Khrushchei, shortly before going ro the Summit Conference 
at Genera £ew to Belgrade in an effort to resohe the differences 
of the SoMet Union with President Tiio — perhaps Stabn’s worst 
legacy To put it bluntly, Khrushchev delivered to President Tito 
the humble apologies of the Soviet Udiod for Stalin’s mistaken 
policy towards him The apologies were accepted but Tito stub 
bornly refused to restore Yugoslavia to the status of a satellite of 
the USSR., like Hungary and others The net result, however, 
was a considerable improiemeni in the relations of the two 
counmes 

The path roirards a relaxation of tensions had nor, however, 
been a smooth or straight one Blustering alternated with cordial 
peace talks and defiant acts with more friendly ones In 1955 the 
Soviet Union alarmed the West by showmg a renewed mteresc in 
the Middle East, wherefrom it had seemed to have withdrawn 
after the failure of its intervention ur Iran shortly after the close 
o' the Second World War Through the intermediary of Czechoslo 
vakia It sold large quantities of modern arms to Egypt on credit 
The arms deal was accompanied by Moscow’s decision to back to 
the hdt, in every possible way, the cause of Arab nationalism 
againsi I'rael (See below, Cliapter 21 ) Then in November 1958, 
as we have seen (Chapter 16) Khrushchev raised the Berlin issue, 
which however, he allowed for the time being to remain a paper 
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aisis Of equal importance with the Berlin question were the 
interrelated problems of disarmament and of control oier nuclear 
weapons France’s explosion of her first A bomb on 13 February 
whidi brought the number of potvers capable of having nuclear 
weapons to four, made the problem of finding an agreement on 
the manufacture, testing and use of nuclear weapons a highly 
difhcult and complicated one But it gave the USA and the 
u S S R. a common interest m solvmg the problem since they had 
an equal dislike for more nations having this weapon The talks 
which were begun at Geneva on bringing about disarmament and 
bannmg tests of nuclear weapons were, however, soon dead locked 
on the key question of mspection and control 
l^ushchev broke with the Stalinist tradition conspicuously by 
undertaking journeys to foreign countries, as also by moving about 
to and fro wnhm the Soviet Union instead of being like Stalm 
immured within the waUs of the Kremlm Since he rose to top 
position he made ofBcul journeys to Communist China, to all the 
^stern European counuies to Yugoslavia, Afghanistan. India, 
^rma. Indonesia Finland Britain, the United States, and Ranee 
American visit were laid by the First 
^ ^formal visit to 

M M?vo ^ «n January 1959 and by Vice President Richard 
lUirmb t ** Union m July 1959 

.memttri’ 19S »a.«i 

Lntma? •>«»“:■> tta n.o counmas, 

Simlm »f »■»« multa talks on dnat 

““"E 

tently going on at Geneva ® 

Khrushchev and Communist China 

T a»d eter increasing patch » the 

c*erw,se bright picture Khr^hche.rre achievemen^i^relation. 
wnh Communist China A. .he „„e of thia uniting (19®) die 
diffmences benieen the USSR and die Peoples Republic of 
a er a ong period of wordy disputations getting more 
acrimonious with time and passing from indirect and oblique .0 
frontal and dnec. a.tacki^have pom.ed to a split m the ranis 
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of World Conunuatsm More and more, the Somci Union and 
Its leader, Khrushchev, ha>c become the direct objects o£ Chinese 
attacks This does not mean that the tno greatest communist 
powers of the world hate no more need of mutual help and 
support — far less than there is any chance of their coming to blows 
irith each other in the near future at any rate Even though the 
Sotiet Union, by Us possession of ovcrwhclmuig nuclear strength 
has less to fear about a possible, all ouc western attack (assuming 
that the West was ever desirous of or was m a posiuon to launch 
such an onslaught), its interests are so world wide and the East 
West confrontation so mulumdmous that Communist Chinese 
military power is its uidispcosablc reinforcement, at least ui Asia 
S imil arly, the Chinese, with all their manpower and advance 
in industrial development and technology and though hoping to 
have the Abomb within a few years, stiU reuin such a whole 
some fear of the United Slates, that they cannot break off tela 
noQS with the USS.R Tlie t»o coinuiunisut ‘brolliers’ have so 
dearer wish than to expel the USA from the positions of strength 
she has in Asia, to detach Japan from the western aSliauon and 
generally, to free all Asia from western influence In particular, 
Chma wants to reconquer Taiwan (Forroosa) and the offshore 
islands and to compel die United States Seventh Fleet lu quit the 
Paafic Till China has acquued nucleai power, it is Russian 
nuclear strength which presumably, protects China (as it perhaps 
did during the Korean War) from being subjected to nuclear 
bombing by the U S A in case a war breaks out between the two 
countries It is similarly fear of Russian rctaliauon that prevents 
the USA from pushing forward her anti Chinese policies in 
South east Asia to the extent of riskmg a war with China, in which 
she might use her nuclear strength against that country 
Durmg the life time of Stalin the possibilities of a break in 
relations between the two communist giants were greater, for the 
Russian dictator insisted on mouldmg the thinkmg personnel, and 
pohaes of other communist regimes and, the question then was 
ohea asked “IViU Mao do a Tito?” Apart from efeaf, Russia 
and China, having met each other along an extensive land frontier 
over the last hundred years, had daims against each other in many 
regions — Manchuria Moagoba and &nkiang, among others After 
Stalin’s death the Communist Chinese leaders took advantage of 
It to nd themselves of vanous attempts he had made over the 
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years lo establish a dominatmg posiuon m China Moscow was 
induced to turn the Manchurian lailwa^s oter to Peiping to leare 
Port Arthur (where Russia had obtained a lease hold m 194^ to 
abandon joint Sonet Chinese companies set up to exploit Chinese 
natural resources and m general to cease and desist m its effom 
to achieve control over China 

Then the Soviet Union was forced to produce reluctandy 
significant amounts of economic aid for China Soviet credits 
etvveen 19o0-57 totalled $430 million according to the National 
annmg Association China however received nothing from the 
boviet Union as a free gift she pajs for aU aids she receives It 
is said this is as China wants to do m any case that is the way 
Amgs are whether China liles it or not. Still the aid is large-by 
ru ^ billion— and most important for the development of 

ina ussia may not like Chmas ambmous plans for coUec 
izing apiculture and developmg largescale mdustry but if her 
de neries become slow and the quabty poor Onnese mdusmal 
? ^ a free hand to trade with the unpena 

wL !h S' ^ “^de with Japan and the 

VS SS ‘““c ^ «* te, trade «ath tir 

Iona ran, MKllitos China has with them 

non >■" «» 

I°»g tune to come 

these oat. comroSyftr'R^a" 

Sdso-Soviet Reutions Today 

■brothers relations between these two communist 

and viriilfii,- f i. which is responsible for ilie bitterness 

1 1 htl *oy ate catty, on a-ims. .be« 

a grouse aea nsVth nnderstand The Chinese started 

L ">■“ Khrushchev began h.s dc sta 

S°v t°cm o’"®" T““ 

toeacd , I^-shsdte, s appeasement of hnn The., appeal ,s 
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like India and, generally, to the underdet eloped world They accuse 
Khrushchev of neglecting to push on communist propaganda in 
these countries, and of uying to Iratcruize with and befriend 
“bomgeoise ’ leaders like Nehru In particular, they are angry with 
Khrushchev for his sympathy with India in their quarrel with that 
country on the border quesuon They criuaze most vehemently 
Khrushchev’s ideas on “coexistence” and his efforts to have work- 
able relations with the USA They allege char Khriishchei is 
so eager for a ban on nuclear weapons testing, because he wants 
to prevent them from having a bomb of their own They say 
that he is afraid of '‘revolutions’' and of war, and assert that the 
USA is only a ‘ paper tiger 

The Russian answer is that revolution is a dangerous game in 
the nuclear age , that the proper strategy is to contain capitahsm 
while communist mihtaty power and economic capacity grow 
With tensioni reduced, Moscow contends, western alliances will 
dissolve tn discord v'htle Soviet aid provides a show case for Cbm 
munism in underdeveloped areas The “example” of Soviet 
progress, so the Rusvjans conieod, j$ the pisnapal weapon, and that 
1$ wh), they say, Moscow insists on economic and mihtary aid 
to non communists who turn away from Communism War, m 
this scheme, even a Utde war, is dangerous because it will provoke 
the Umted States, levttahze the western alhance and possibly get 
out of hand altogether 

The Moscow Peking conflia has shattered the communist bloc 
and split almost every communist parrv (including the CPJ, which 
has a strong pro-Chinese scaion) around the world The Chmese 
appear to have the North Koreans finnlv la line, but the North 
Vietnamese are wavering, because their leader, Dr Ho Chi Minh 
18 Moicow trained In Cuba, Dr Castro is believed to be close 
ideologically to the Chinese, but has been persuaded to stick with 
the Russians even after his disappomtment over their attitude to 
the missile base« in his country, on account of his dependence on 
them for economic and military aid In East Europe, the Chinese 
have long held a bridgehead sa Albania where the goieninicnt 
IS ngia’i'v S'ni’inisr and' funousfv anu Kfirushcfiev Ihe other 
Eastern European countries support Moscow wnth larving degrees 
of fervour indicating the mcreased latitude given to the satellites 
in the Khrushchev eta Rumania is a doubtful case, because 
Russia IS opposed to her ambmoos plans for industrial development 
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Russia and China still maintain correct diplomatic relations and 
each has a Chinese Russian Friendship Society, which in happier 
days tried to stir up grassroots enthusiasm among each nations 
people for the other But trade between the two countries last year 
(1962) was down almost 67 per cent from the 1959 peak of $2 
bilhon Soviet deliveries of complete factories to China last year 
were only one-fortieth of the amount sent three years earlier (1960) 
The possibility that at some future time Peiping and Moscow may 
draw together agam can by no means be ruled out though at the 
present moment there are little definite indications of any mcne 
in the direction being made from the Chinese side at any rate 


THE FAIL OF KHRUSHCHEV 

As this chapter was about to be printed off, news was received of 
the removal of Khrushchev (IS October 1964) from headship both 
of government and party m the USSR. Mr Alexie Kosygin 
who was a First Deputy Premier succeeds as Premier and Mr 
Leomd Brezhenov whom Khrushchev himself was preparing for 
the Premiership after him and who now accordmg to all accounts 
received so far took the leading part m bringing about the ouster 
becomes the Seaetary of the Communist Party Mr Alexie I 
Adxhubci the son m law of Khrushchev who was the editor of 
the Izvestia loses his job 

The new leaders while accusing Khrushchev indirectly of eco- 
nomic ung mg pracuce of the personality cult and failure to 
maintain e solidarity of the communist world have announced 
that there wiU be no change in the USSR s basic poliaes It 
anything about the probable consequences 
of Khrushchev 5 downfaU but Red Chma wiU be delighted though 
1 may not ornately lead to any teal improvement in Smo- 
Kussian relations 
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THE HUNGARIAN RE\OI.UTlC>N, 1956, AND THE UJI 

The Hungarian resolution came in the wake of the “Je stalinr/a- 
tion" mo'Cment, which had been mitiaced at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Umon on 
14 February 1956 by a speech by A I Mikoyan, First Deputy 
Premier of the USSR., and by speeches m secret sessions bv 
Khrushchev who, besides exposing the many evils of the old 
regime, had admitted that there ivere different toads to Commu- 
nism In the spring and summer of 1956, “de sialinization'’ gained 
momentum in Eastern Europe, speoally m Poland and Hungary 
where it found expression not only m removal from party and 
governmental ofBces of Stalinists and their replacement by and 
the rehabilitation of popular leaders but in a saong opposition 
to Soviet dominance of these countries In Poland, the movement, 
vihich was headed by Comtilka, was largely successful, but in 
Hungarv, u ended tragically 

The removal from office of the Stalinist Matyas Rakosi, the First 
Scticiary uf the Hungarian Cuiuinunisi Patty, and the rehabilita- 
tion of Rajk (though posthumously) encouraged various political 
groups led by intellectuals and students to ask for greater freedom, 
and after 19 October several peaceful demonstrations took place 
On 13 October, the Communist Party, acceding to demands from 
many groups, reinstated m the party Lnre Nagy, who had been 
Premier from 1953 to 1955, and havmg been assoaated with 
Malenkov’s New Course, was disgraced after his fall Into this 
already tense situation came the news on 19 October of the Polish 
•scRVKbs 'XU rtfsKciug 5)uvrev. -pressure In ^miapest, stuients and 
mtellecruals organized demonstrations of sympathy for the Polish 
cause on the afternoon of Tuesday, 23 October The demonstra- 
tors, who ranged from army officers and cadets from the mihtary 
academy to women and childroi, demanded the mstallation of 
401 
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Imre Nagy as Premier, the tnal of Rakosi and other Stalinists, 
secret general elections, economic reforms, freedom of expression, 
and an end to So\iet domination They then proceeded to the 
Radio Station, which was guarded by the AVH or State Security 
Police, and asked that they be permitted to broadcast iheir 
demands While they were waitmg there, the AVH men 
suddenly opened fire on the crowd, killmg a number of people 
and woundmg others 

This changed a peaceful demonstration mto a violent upnsing 
By 2 am on the following mornmg, Soviet tanks appeared in the 
capital, and fightmg spread throughout the country In an eflort 
to placate the populace, the announcement was made that Imre 
Nagy had been appomied Prime Minister, but two other annouDC^ 
menis which quickly followed, \iz (1) that the goiemmcnt hnd 
mtoked the Treaty of Warsaw and appealed to the Soviet forces 
“stationed in Hungary’ to assist m quelling the revolt and (2) 
the imposiuon of marual law— with the imphcauon that they had 
the support of Nagy, largely negated the good impression created 
by the first announcement It was not till a week later that Nagy 
denied issuing either of these orders In any case, till 28 October 
he was not a free agent and was in the custody of the AVH. He 
promised a general amnesty, and the opening of negouauons 
with the Soviet Government for the withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
and for a new relationship assuring Hungary’s independence. 

SECtHm COUNCIL CONSmERAHON 

At the request of France, the U,K. and the U S , an emergency 
meetmg of the UN Council was held on 28 October to consider 
the situation created m Hungary by the acuon of foreign rnili 
tary forces m Hungary in violeuily repressing the rights of the 
Hungarian people which are secured by the Treaty of Peace" The 
three powers invoked the provisions of the Charter dealing vnth 
the settlement of disputes (Chapter 6), rather than with threats 
to the peace, breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression 
(Chapter 7). m support of their contention The move for an 
emergency meeung of the Couned was rejected by the Hungarian 
Government, who argued that the matter lay within their «clu 
sive “domestic junsdicuon” Hie Soviet delegate. Mr Sobolev, 
strongly supported the atumdc of the Hunganan Govemment, 
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and declared that die ino\ e to bring the matter before the Counal 
was designed “to give further enoiuragement to the armed 
rebelhon”, which he said had been organized by “criminal ele 
ments of a fesast type" m Hungaiv 
The debate at this first raeeimg of the Secimty Council which 
lasted SIS hours was mcondusive no suggesnons for anv specific 
acnon by the Councd ivere forthcommg no date was set for the 
nert meeting The Council nevciUicIess recomcncd on 2 JsoTein 
her after an urgent appeal for its support in obtaining withdrawal 
of Sonet troops from Hungary had been receired from Premier 
biagy Meanwhile, eyents both m Hungary and elsewhere, had 
mosed with disconcenmg swiftness On 29 October Iwaeh forces 
had invaded the Sinai Peninsula to be followed shordv bv a jomt 
Anglo-French military mtervcnaon The revolucioa m Hungary 
had achieved some successes Premier Nagy had succeeded m 
obtainmg compliance with a cease fire order on 30 October the 
Soviet ^^enlmeQt had issued a declarauon regretting the 
bloodshed and announoog its decision to withdraw its troops from 
Budapest as soon as this is considered oecessarv bv the Himgatun 
Go* eminent" The Russians effected a partial withdrawal of 
Sonet ooops and seemed to be readv for a compromise. The 
hopes aroused bv the concihatory ammde of the Sonet Govern 
ment, however were soon prored to be illusory On 1 November 
Mr Magy wired to the Secretary General statmg that further 
So* let umis were entering Hungary that he had demanded their 
immediate withdrawal, and that he had informed the Soviet 
ambassador that his government repudiaKd the Warsaw Treaty 
delcared Hungary’s neutrality turned to the United Nanons and 
ashed for the help of the four Great Powers m defending the 
country s neutrality 

At the meeung of the Security Council on 2 November Mr 
SobolcT denied that anv further troop movement had taheu {dace 
and declared that the Soviet Gotemment had contmued to act 
according to the jO October declaration Even as he was speak 
mg however a further conuntmicanon was received from Mr 
Nagy stating that at the moment large Sotnet mihtary umts were 
entenng Hungary and a«kmg the Secuncv Coundl "to mstruct 
the Sonet and Hungarian governments to start negonations 
immediately for the withdrawal of the Sonet troops” Despite 
this appeal the Cmincd adjourned without takmg any accoa, but 
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when It recomened the next afternoon, there was before it a draft 
resolutioa submitted by the United States deploring the use of 
Soviet military forces to suppress the efforts of the Hungarian 
people to reassert theu rights, and expressing the hope that ‘ the 
USSR, under appropriate anangements with the Government 
of Hungary, will wthdraw Soviet forces from Hungary without 
delay” Again no action was taken, and the meeting adjourned 
as the Hungarian representative tqiorted that negotiations 
between the USSR, and his goveromenf ffir the withdrawal of 
troops had already begun and die Soviet representative confirmed 
his statement 


StooMi Intervention 

The meeting rose at 6 pm on 3 November after deading to 
reconvene on the morning of the 5ih, but again events marched 
more swiftly than anticipated At day breii on 4 November, 
the Soviet forces had made an aU out attack on Budapest and 
other major centres in Hungary, and rn the evening Janos Kadar 
had announced the formation of a rival government, and shortly 
afterwards Nagy had sought asylum in the Yugoslav embassy 
On receipt of the news the Security Council almost immediately 
held an emergency mecang in which the US representative, 
Mr Henry Cabot Lodge strongly denounced Soviet acuon and 
submitted a revised version of the draft resolution proposed by 
him on ihe previous day The resolution urging the Soviet Union 
to refrain from sending more troops into Hungary and to withdraw 
all ns forces from the countty, was vetoai by the USSR Wnh 
the Soviet Union m sole opposition, the Council, thereupon, 
decided to call aa emergency session of the General Assembly 
under the terms of "Umting for Peace” resoluuon 

General Assembly Consideration 

The Hungarian revolution had already been crushed when the 
emergency session of the General i^embly met m November 
Tiv? /ear ibA' Jirf effoft to exAaoti c&catff s? ihe 

Hungarians might lead to a much broader conflict was uppermost 
in the minds of those who pamapated m the debates Mr 
Gunewatdene of Ceylon, warned that the course adopted m regard 
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to Korea was out of question m the present instance since the 
OTO cases were dissimilar in Korea armies were actually marching 
when the UN deaded to mieirene India ami sotue other Asian 
countries adopted an esen more cautious attitude while four Arab 
states — Egypt Jordan Saudi Arabia and Svria — abstained on 
eteiy major resolution and did not intetsene at any pomt m the 
debate For some time Nehru had referred to the Hungarian 
revolt as a avil conflict* and his goterament refused to support 
any of the major resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
luth the exception of one that India co sponsored {and related to 
appomtment of ohseners) and another on relief introduced by 
Amttia On 16 Norembcr howeier spealuag m the Loka Sahha 
Mr Nehru rerised his amtudc and stating that the storv was 
obscure for some days declared that Indu was concerned ttath 
the attack on freedom anyirhere 
lu Uic course of the Emergency Speaal Soisioa and tlie elocnih 
session of the General Assembly to which it was transferred 
fourteen resoluuons were adopted on carious aspects of the 
Hungarian question Four of these related to the inteiiennon 
of the Sotiet forces fire with obsenatioa and iniestigauon of 
the situaooa wichui Hungary three >'itb relief for the Hungarian 
people and nro with aid to refugees ivho had fled from Hungary 
ilunong the resolutions in the first category was one adopted 
on 4 Norember which rea/firroed the Security Council resolunon 
that had been retoed by the USSR and another pn«cd on 
IZ December condemiung the nolauon of the Charter by the 
USSR in defKiimg the people of Huoearv of their fundamen 
tal nghu and Hungary of her hberrr Under the second cate 
gory the Serretarv Geaeral was asked to mtesiignTe the situation 
and to obserre the situation directly through represenratires 
named by bun The latter resolutioo was rejected by the 
Iluiigariau Government as were other tesolunons on the same 
subject, including one of which India was co-sponsor as contrary 
to Its sovereignty and to the Umted Nations Chirter Even the 
eflorts of the Secretary General to obtain personal access to 
Budapest to discuss relief needs and other United Nanons resolu 
tions met with no success as die Hungarian Government made 
counter suggestions and evaded fixing a date far the visit 
On 10 January 19o7 tiie Assembly appointed a Speaal 
Committee to carry on aa investigation but the latter also was 
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iinable to get admittance mto Hungary Nevertheless, it went 
through a vast mass of documents suppbed by other goiernments 
and heard over one hundred witnesses m New York, Rome, 
Vienna, l^ndon and Geneia The Committee’s report, published 
on 20 June, found that the Hunganan revolution was a genume 
national uprising, rejected the Soviet thesis that intenention uas 
justified under the Treaty of Warsaw, or that it had been asked for 
by the Hungarian Government, viz the Nagy Government, which 
was the only legitimate government, and also found evidence to 
support the charge against the Soviet Government that they were 
deporting Hungarian citizens to the Soviet Union 

The Soviet Government denounced the report as 'fabricated by 
false tesumorues” and ‘ the first test of a new United States pro- 
paganda bomb ’ but many governmeats, including India, who had 
at first adopted a very cautious aiurudc to the subject, now changed 
then mind Mr Nehru, called for “foreign forces" to leave 
Hungary and to allow the people of that country to enjoy the 
Tights of self determination He termed the Hungarian revolt as 
a true 'aauonai upiismg’ which came to an unfortunate end 
because it was "crushed” by Soviet troops 

The Coznnunee’s report was considered by the Eleventh Assembly 
when It met m resumed session on 10 September, one week before 
the opening of the twelfth session In the debates, there were 
three currents of thought justification of the action of the 
Hungarian Government on the ground of its sovereign right, 
(advocated by the Eastern European States), condemning the 
USSR, for defiance of U N , and refiaming from further acuon 
as It might increase w orld tension The Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion appointing its President as Sjieaal Representative and autho- 
rizing him to Cake such steps as he deemed necessary for imple- 
menting the Assembly’s resoluooas In the twelfth session, the 
Assembly received a report from him on his unsuccessful eSotts, 
but took no further action 

On the night of 16 June 1558 Radio Budapest announced that 
Imre Nagy, and three of his associates had been executed On 
receipt of the news, the Speaal Committee met again and issued 
a communique deploring the executions, and decided to prepare a 
special report On 9 December I960, the Fourteenth Assembly by 
a vote of 53 to 10, with 17 abstentions, deplored the "contmuous 
disregard by the U S SJk and the present Hungarian regime of the 
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Geneial Assembly’s resoluncm dealing •with the situation m 
Hungary”. 

Besides keeping up the issue befiaie the world, the UN was 
able to do little mote on the Hungarian issue, which involved, 
according to its own resolutions, naked aggression by armed force 
on a weak state by a great power and disregard by a govemraenc 
of the fundamental rights of the people The reason for the failure 
IS not far to seek As Mr Nehru said, Hungary, like many other 
problems, became so much a part of the bigger conflicts and 
problems that it was difficult to separate it If there was a general 
improvement, it would aflect Hungary too, said he 

THE SUEZ ousts, 1956 AND THE UHITED MAHONS 

Opened m 1869, the Suez Canal was operated by a private com- 
pany, the Co/upagnie Vrmerzelle du Canal, under a coucession 
granted by Egypt la 1856 which would have expired in 1968 — 99 
years after the opening of the canal—with all rights reterting to 
Egypt The canal was operated under a Coniention signed at 
Constantinople in 1888, which provided that the canal "shall always 
be free and open, lo time of w-u a« of peace, to every vessel of 
commerce or of vtar, without disuoctioD of flag”, and "shall never 
be sub 3 ected to the tight of blockade” 

The arrangements worked ^irly smoothly uU the days when 
Egypt, gradu^y awakesiog to consciousness of national rights and 
honour, came to look upon them as the symbol of colonial dorm 
nation The canal vitally affected J^pi m two respects First, 
it was a major economic resource located on Egyptian soil and 
made vital because of the country's strategic geographical posi- 
tion Yet Egypt derived only a bare mmimum profit for the 
dev elopmenr of this resource Not only did the canal permanently 
utilize a strip of Egyptian terniory but Egypt herself was a major 
partner in financing the enterpnse Though not generally known, 
in addition to the canal shares purchased by the ihedne in 
1858 59, Egypt had furnished neatly 50 per cent of the capital 
used in the original construction of the waterway In return for 
this Egypt was to receive 15 per cent of the net profits from the 
operation of the canal 

As a matter of fact, from 1880 to 1936i, Egypt had not received a 
penny for the use of her temtoty or m return for the iu\ estinent 
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m the capital. Khedne Iszoail’s fioasaal debacle bad robbed 
Egypt of all the anticipated profits He had sold his shares to 
the British Goiermnent in 1OT4, and so Egypt tvas deputed of 
the future ditidends He bad also ceded the IS per cent share m 
canal profits to a French concern as part of an arrangement for 
the settlement of his debts. In attempts to rectify this situation, 
the company had made an ex graua payment of ££300,000 to Egypt 
m 1936, replacing it by a 7 per cent share m the canal’s net profit 
in 1949 This could hardly satisfy ihe Egyptians, when they saw 
their neighbouring Arab counties receinng as much as SO per cent 
of the profits denied from foreign exploitation of their oil 
resources Tlie canal being the country’s major economic asset, 
Egypt might nghtfuUy claim a larger parUQpauon m it, and this 
naturally led to one goal — ownership or nationaitzatioa. There 
are good reasons to behe\e that Egypt would have nauonalized 
the canal before the expiration of the Suez Company’s concession 
m 1968 — even without western ptoiocations which were the imme- 
diate, not the root cause, of ic 

WiiT Nasssi Acnii 

President Nasser's annotmcement on 26 July 1956, that his 
goieramenc had oauonaiized the Suez Canal Company came as a 
swift and tiolent reaction to the refusal, alter ten months of 
negotiation, of financial assistance to Egvpt m budding the High 
Aswan Dam, by the USA. on 19 July, followed by the UJC on 
20 July and the World Bank on 23 July 1956 Egypt, President 
Nasser declared m the course of his ihree-hour speech before a 
chceimg crowd of thousands of Egyptians at Alexandria on July 
26 would build the Aswan Dam &om the profits of the company 
“This money is ours,” he said jubilantly, “and this Canal is the 
property of Egypt Today, citizens, when we build the High 
Dam we are actually budding to defend our dignity, freedom, 
and pride, and lo eradicate hunuhatioo and submission ” He 
promised compensation to the shareholders in accordance mth the 
lalue of the shares on the Pans Ezdiange on the day preceding 
the nationalization. 

The American deasion has some unexplained aspects. The 
official justification was grounded on financial reasons Nasser, it 
was said, had 'mortgaged” the country’s economy The reference 
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was presumably to the fact that, about a year ago, m September 
1955, Nasser, then Premier, now President, had made a deal by 
which he was to receive supply of arms from the Soviet bloc m 
leturn for longterm exports to them of Egypt's principal expoit, 
cotton, over a period of years He had done that after he had 
tried m vaia to obtain arms from the United States which was 
willing to sell only a limited amount of arras and that too for 
dollars which Egypt lacted. The West was certainly shocked at 
this deal, which brought the USSR to a strategic position at 
Suez, and thus at the entrance to the Mediterranean, which Tsarist 
Russia had failed to do As the Soviet Egyptian deal had been, 
made before, not after, the World Bank as well as the USA and 
Britain had started serious negotiations about the financing of 
the dam, it did not represent a new development and does not 
explain why the western offer was withdrawn Rather it is probable 
that It was fear of Soviet economic penetration in Egypt which had 
prompted the western move for finanemg the daro and that the 
West withdrew when, in July 1956, it became clear that, contrary 
10 Nasser’s expectation, the USSR nas not interested in financing 
the project 

Several factors which might have influenced Washmgtons dea* 
Sion were not officially raennoned Among them was the outspoken 
opposition of Congressmen from southern cotton growing states 
v^ho feared that the dam w'ould locrcase Egypt’s cotton producing 
area, thereby aeating new competition for the United States, 
Egypt s recognition of Peiping on !6 May and probably, some 
thought for the pro Israel vote Even then u may he said, they 
should have spared Nasser ibe humiliation of a brusque public 
rejection accompanied by offensive remarks about Egypt's fitian 
cial weakness, which even a less fervent nationalist leader might 
have resented “More than the deasion,” as Mr Nehru said, 
"the way u was done hurt Egypt's pride and self respect and 
disregarded the people’s senoraent” 

Some observ ers hav e gone further and reached a different conclu 
Sion the Western Powers and raoie particularly Britain and 
France, whose position and fwesnge m the Middle East as weU 
as their economies were threatened— France having an additional 
casus belli in the help allegedly bemg given by Nasser to the 
Algerian revolurionanes — wanted to humihate and overthrow the 
greatest leader of Arab nanonalism At this tune the tension 
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between Israel aad her Arab neighbours had reached a breaking- 
point and Israel bad deeded on an iniaston of the Gaza strip. 
How far France was m collusion widi Israel and how far Britain 
was drawn into the conspiracy to overthrow Nasser, whom Sir 
Anthony Eden, the Briti^ Premier, described as an enemy and 
Christian Pineau, the French Foreign Minister, as a new Hitler, 
and bow far they kept their plans secret from the U SA-, is 
difficult to say But if, as it seems to be well nigh certam, they 
wanted to use the dam project rejecuon to serve their purpose, 
VIZ committing aggression on Egypt, ic is clear they kept on nego- 
tiaung for a settlement only because their mihtaiy preparations 
were not ready and broke them off as soon as they thought they 
could embark on war The U SA., neither before, nor during, 
nor after the Anglo-French Israeli venture, despite her unequi 
vocal condemnation of it and efforts to bnng it to a close, received 
a clean bill for the way she conducted herself 

Twtntt Two-Power London Conference 

With the Prime Ministers of England and France raibng at Nasser 
With violent nords and war looming on the horizon Mr Dulles, 
the American Seaetary of State, flew to London It is believed 
he had a lestrammg influence on Bnush and French leaders As 
a result of the talks invitations were sent from London and Pans 
to the mam users of the canal for a conference, and between 
16 August and 23 August twenty two of the mvitees met in the 
British capital Egypt refused to attend because it had got abroad 
that the purpose of the sponsors was to get the Conference 
approval to a pre determmed policy, viz to mteinaQonahze the 
canal The Conference became divided into two groups — the 
majority consisang of 18 stares, who wanted to have the canal 
operated as an international highway by a board and the mino- 
rity consisting of India, Ceylon Indonesia, and the USSR who 
held that Egypt was legally entitled to nationalize the canal, 
which should be operated by Egypt subject to an annual report 
to U N The majority despatched a five member committee, led 
by Afenrtes co Cairo for taRs with Nasser, winch led to no 
results 
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SECimiTY COUNOL CoVSIDEKAHON 

On the failure of the Mcnzies missioa, the Western Posters, «ith 
Mr Dulles as the prune mover, announced their plan of setting 
up a Suez Canal Users Association (SCUA), which was to engage 
pilots, collect dues, etc and so, fay secunng control of the opera- 
tions, services, and dues, force Nasser economically to his knees 
On 21 Septemher, SCUA was formally brought into being 

On 23 September the British and the French Gowemments, dis- 
couraged by the failure of direct negotiations, and the refusal of 
Mr Ehilks to "shoot a way through the Canal", asked the Security 
Council to take up the Suez question The debate began on 5 
October The Anglo French proposals asked the Security Council 
to condemn Egypt for nauonahzmg the canal and to ask her to 
aegociate on the basis of the London proposals for mtemanonal 
control and meanwhile lo cooperate with SCUA After lively 
exchanges between the two sides and discussions in secret sessions, 
the western proposals were put to the Council m two parts— the 
iirsi, which contained a set of six pnnaples which was unammously 
accepted, and the second, which related to the London plan 
(SCUA) and the rest which were voted against by the USSB 
and ‘Yugoslavia Since the Russian vote operated as a veto the 
resoluuon was lost 

MeaQwlule, (he Middle East crivis vva$ coming to e head, and 
on 29 October Israel invaded Egypt At the request of the U S A , 
the Security Council met on (be 30th and considered a resoluuoa 
sponsored by it requiring the Israelis to go back to tbeir borders 
and everybody else to lefrain from usug force The divergence 
of views between America and her principal allies England and 
France, was novr complete, and as the resolution was bemg debated 
on, the USSR- representative called the attennon of the Council 
to an Associated Pres# Report from London to the effect that 
Britain and France had given an ultimatum to Egypt and Israel 
asking them to effect a ceasefire and *to vnthdraw their forces to 
a distance of ten miles from die Canal* — in effect inviang Israel 
to advance 100 miles mto Egyptian territory — and asking Egypt 
to “agree that Anglo-French forces should move temporarily into 
key positions at Port Said, Tsmailia and Suez", military acuon 
being threatened in case of non comphance at the expiry of cwelre 
hours The U S-A representative nevertheless called for the prompt 
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approval of his government’s resolution, which, put to the Tote, 
Ind seven m favour, two permanent members, England and France, 
against, while two, Austridia and Belgium absuined Anglo-French 
attacks on Egypt began the next day, and at dawn five days later 
para troops were landed on Port Said. 

CnVERAL Assemblt Consideratiov 

By an irony of fate, the Unitmg for Peace Resolution which had 
been designed by the West as a barrier against communist aggres- 
sion was now and for the first uiue invoked by a communist 
nation Yugoslavia with the support of the USSR to resist 
western aggression against a non committed nation. On I 
November, accordingly, the First Emergency Special Session of the 
General Assembly convened In the early hours of 2 November, 
a United Slates resoluuon urging an unrocdiaie ceasefire, the 
withdrawal of Israeli and Egyptian forces behind their borders, 
and the halting of military forces and arms into the area was 
adopted by 64 to 5 (Australia and New Zealand ranging tliemselves 
with Britain France and Israel) On the next day (3rd) Britain 
and France announced that they would continue military opera 
tions until a UN force (as suggested by the Canadian delegare 
during the debates m the Assembly) was sent to the area to keep 
the peace On the 5ih their forces captured Port Said with heavy 
casualties on the Egyptian side but with the canal blocked, and 
Britain s economic position nearing a collapse, they had to come 
down The voice of the whole world was against them, and was 
expressed m the United Nauons the Americans showed no 
sympathy for their plight and were privately threatenmg economic 
sanctions on 2 November Richard Nixon, the American Vice 
President cheered the development as American 'independence’ 
from their allies the Russians were direatening to shoot rockets 
on the western capitals The British and French Governments 
agreed to stop fighting 


THE SEQUEL 

AUnited Nations Emergenev Force (UNEF) was quid.ly formed 
to take over from them and before the end of the year the British 
and French forces were withdrawn, it took longer to secure the 
compliance of Israel 
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“The Suez \eature is one of tliose episodes which made an 
indelible mark on the oiuise of eients it will always bare a 
chapter m history books. (Guy Wmi and Peter Calvocoressi 
Middle East Cnsts, p. 89) The mam mouve with which Britain 
and France set forth m their Suez seoture was to crush Nasser, 
in whom they had found iheir strongest opponent m the raam 
tenance of their posiuon m die Middle East which was rapidly 
declining and, for lanous causes proiing to be quite unsustam 
able From available evidences it is dear that the French were 
ui collusion with Israd and that Btitam had been drawn 
mto the conspuacy though how fee this was so is difficult to 
ascertain The Anglo-French scheme to use Israel as a bridge 
head for attack on Egypt had disastrous results The Arnh States 
rallied round Nasser and tnecimg at Beirut on 13 November 
demanded the withdrawal of troops under the threat of economic 
sanenons Saudi Arabia and Syria broke off diplomatic relanons 
while Jordan notified Britain that air bases in her territory ivere 
not atailable for British use and later denounced the Anglo> 
Jordanian treaty Iraq though jealous of Egyptian leadership 
was forced into the united Arab camp because she could not use 
m Arab esteem by sidmg wub Britain in a duea attack on Egypt 
and nowhere was anti Israeli feeling suooger chan in Iraq In 
spue of his military reterses therefore Nassers stature as the 
leader of Arab national cause rose and be became a greater hero 
than before The canal remained nauonalized and the success 
With which Egyptians managed such a complex operation in spite 
of the withdrawal of French and Bntish pilots confounded 
wesierncrs 

“Nassers ambitions were not the only ones to be advanced 
The Russians too were given an opportunity {Ibtd p 92) The 
Anglo French debacle allowed the Soviet Union to break through 
the barrier which for centuries had hdd back the expansion of 
Rus lan influence m the Middle East Russia now like the West 
before it had positive stakes tn defend in countnes like Iraq and 
Egypt and her position la the area became simultaneously more 
formidable and more corojJex So far as the western position in 
tlie Middle East was concerned the only saving feature was the 
respect which their disapproval of the Anglo French action had 
gamed for the Americans But the man m the street m Arab 
countries conimued to loidr on the U SLA. as the ally of weitent 
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colonial nations, with considerable suspicion Moreover, the task 
which now devolved on the USA, MZ guarding western interests 
and resisting the advance of Russian influence m the Middle East, 
and which prompted her to follow such policies as were enun- 
aated as the Eisenhower Doctnn^ made her habJe to the accusa- 
tion chat she fomented, enhanced, and perpetuated disunity in 
the Arab world The western position m the \liddle East was 
much weakened by the clash of interests and rival pohaes of the 
western nations themselves la Europe, the Suez episode had its 
repercussions on western alliances, such as NATO, and strenghened 
the movement for European integration in directions, such as the 
formation of the European Common Market, the West European 
Union etc where American dommauon was on principle sought 
to be avoided or numraized. The disturbance caused to the supply 
of Middle East od to European countries during the Suez crisis 
imposed heavy losses on the industry, and even tltc normal daily 
busuiess of the people m these countries They were taught 
lessons which helped the formauon of the Euratom and the search 
for oil from sources which were more dependable than the Middle 
East eg the Sahara The West is sull suficjing from the effect* 
of the Suez debacle Only Russia has gamed from it 
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THE COMMUNIST REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


CHINESE OOSO.arVtSM 

The success of the commuiusu m driving out Chiang Kaishek 
from the Chinese mainland m the fall of 1949 was one of the most 
unporiaat eiems in world history m post war years This led 
to the retreat of Chiang to the nearby island of Taiwan or Formosa, 
and establishment there of the Nauonalut Gosemment as an 
ally of the West and the setiujg up by the Chinese Communists 
headed by Mao Tse rung of the People s Republic as the ally of 
the U S SiL The emergence m Qiina of a powerful goveiimieiit 
onsujg the allegiance of the last population of the whole of main 
land China, approxunaung to one fourth of ihe number of the 
worlds inhabitants, after nearly a century of internal dissensions 
and national weakness, exaced the svnipathy and admiration (if 
also some apprehension) of fellovT Asian nauons, themselves till 
recently sufferers from and. in many cases, victims of western 
imperialism 

The adhesion of the Chinese to the ideology of World Com 
tnunism has, however aeated serious problems not only for the 
pnncipal nations of the West who, under the leadership of the 
U S.A. form an anti commiuusiic bloc bur also for those nations 
of Asia, who are not comtnined to either of the two blocs such 
as India Indonesia, Burma, etc (The recent aggressions of the 
Chinese on the Indian border as also the policy pursued by them 
towards Tibet, hate produced uneasiness in India) The Sino- 
Sotiet alliance has upset the power order m the Western Pacific 
and ]eopardi 2 ed the strategic interests of the USA, with results 
such as the setting up of imlttary blocs like SEATO and a virtual 
Ajserjcsa pjxvecfarste is ytaxaosz thar iiuraJfi? rite pescs cvf ar 
least the whole of South and South east Asia This has tended 
to increase the area under the Cold War and decrease that sought 
to be shielded from u by uncommitted nations like India 

There were certain nusccmcqmons about the nanire and the 
415 
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posiuon of the Chinese Communists which ha^e now been largely 
dispelled The charge that Chiang had been “sold down the 
nvcr” to the Chinese Comiauaists by Truman, Acheson, and Co, 
which at one time raised a fierce controrersy m America, is now 
disproved, and communist victory is ascribed to factors nearer 
the mark, such as the corruption and inefficiency of the Kuomintang 
Government, and the supcnoniy of the communists m almost 
everything that counts, viz disapUne, revolutionary enthusiasm, 
zeal for purity in administration, and mass appeal Nobody, 
similarly, at present believes that the Chinese Communists are 
Afoscow’s puppets, a new once expressed by eien President 
Eisenhower, (in his address to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, 1953) Apart from the fact that a country of the size and 
population and actual and potential resources, human and material, 
like China cannot be anybody’s satellite, the history of men like 
Mao Tsetung, who never received any iraimng m Moscow, and, 
indeed, on important questions of policv bad often ignored Moscow, 
and for which incidentally Mao was for a time expelled from 
the Central Political Committee of the Communist Party, and the 
fact that they enjoyed m full the support of at least the majority 
of the agricultural sector, or about 80 per cent of the population, 
definitely establish that they made their own revolution, just as 
Tito did his 

It used at one time to be urged that Communism is a creed 
alien to China’s cultural traditions, and that, as such, it could 
not strike permanent roots on Chinese sod It was said that Mao 
and his associates were more Chinese than communist, and that 
they were at bottom aationaltsts and land reformers and not hard- 
boiled and doctrinaire communists Against this is the fact that 
Mao Tse tung claims to be ranked as an original Marxist thinker, 
whose work, Thought, has been both a source of inspiration and 
an actual guide m policy matters for his followers The course 
of internal history of Chinese Commumsm has broadly followed 
the pattern set up by its Soviet “elder brother” The Chinese 
Communist Government set out to estaWish first of all what they 
called “New Pernocracy” or Peofde’s Deraocrauc Dictatorship, a 
stage on the road to what ibey call “socialism" At first, as m 
Russia some private enterprise v?as to be tolerated m agriculture, 
trade and smallscale industries, and social and occupational groups 
other than peasants and workers were to be allowed to exist Later, 
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as the stage of socialism tias reached, there would be heavy 
industries and collecuvization of farms As m Russia, govern- 
mental power was monopolized by the communists, and important 
posts m the party and the adnunistrauon were to be occupied 
by the same leaders 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The communist rulers set themselves quiddy to the task of bringing 
about their country’s economic development Extensive flood 
control measures, particularly the launching of the Huai River 
Project, where some 2 tiulbon people were said to have been 
engaged at one time, as well as more intensive culuvauon, irnga- 
non and land reclamation were designed to increase the suppbes of 
food Consumer goods, largely of Qiuiese manufacture, became 
abundant in suppfy Bicvcfes, 6otb of Chinese and foreign makes, 
were plenuful A resolute drive against comipnon waste and 
burcaUCTacy was so ruthlessly earned out in the first half of 1952 
that numbers of businessmeQ and officials m Shanghai and else 
where committed suicide In the first Five Year Plan, inaugurated 
in 1953, the goal was stated expliatly to be to '‘raise the level of 
industrial production above that of agriculture” 

It IS difficul: to verify Chinese official production figures but it is 
probable chat the output of pig iron from the Anshaa steel woiLs 
m Manchuria was well over 1 S miliion metric tons and that of 
steel around 1 million tons in 1953 both heing considerable above 
pre Second World War output Steel works were reported to be 
opened at Pao tow west of PeipQg and at Taveh on the Yangtze 
below Hankow, and both arc designed eventually to nval Anshan 
Sheet steel rolling mills and a heavy machine buildmg plant are 
also Slated to have begun operatmg in Taivuan in Shansi Several 
coal mines have also recendy come into major production 
Petroleum production at Ymnen, near the western end of the Great 
Wall is rapidly expanding Important developzjients have been 
forecast in the output of hydroelectncity in Manchuria and of elec 
trical geaeracors and cotton textile machinery in Shanghai as also 
m transportation facilities by the extension of both rail and auto 
mobile roads It is said that crams m Chma are clean and run on 
time and that everyone buys a ticket. China’s first automobile 
plant located at Mukden was scheduled to go into operation late 

27 
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m 1955 

Agriculture has received considerable attention but there are 
differences of opinion as to the amount of success obtained in 
solving the countrys food problem Despite the engineering works 
constructed along the Huai met (one of the show areas for Chma s 
visitors) the country experienced its most extensive flood in 1954 
The food shortage is ascribed partly to the use of food supplies to 
buy industrial products A statement by two high officials is indi 
caiue of the process of uanslatuig food into industrial materials 
(from Russia and her allies) We can obtain ten tons of thick 
steel plates by exporting one ton of tea five tons for one ton 
of pork a tractor for ten tons of pork 19000 tons of 
shelled peanuts will buy an electric plant and one ton of 
raw silk will bring m enough steel rad to lay one kilometer of 
railway 

The year of the great leap forward m Chinas economy was 
1958 Major efforts weie call^ for particularly m gram and steel 
production Millions of Chinese worked to build new irrigation 
systems Millions of others laboured over backyard furnaces to 
produce pig iron Even Madam Sun Yat sen widow of the 
founder of the Chinese Republic was repotted puddling pig iron 
in a back yard smelter In the first announcement as to the 1958 
output It was claimed by the government that the goal had been 
vastly surpassed The output figures were later drastically revised 
downward (August 1959) bur they stdl represented impressive 
economic gams for Communist China (Gram production W’as 
250 000 000 tons steel output 8 000000 tons) The differences are 
ascr bed ofiaally to calculation errors but peasant resistance to 
the commune programme might well have contributed to grain 
production figuring below the first estimate and may also account 
for Uie drastic cutback in production goals for 1959 

Altogether the achievement of Cbmese Communism is impres- 
sive and Chinese Communimi itself has sometimes been claimed 
TO be more flexible and moderate than the Russian Taricty Mao 
Tse tungs statement Let all flowers bloom Let various schools 
of thought contend was once interpreted to usher in an era of 
liberalism On the other hand the Chinese Communists are 
alleged to have murdered over 20 million of their own people as 
gathered frdm official Chinese Communist reports published till 
1957 and collected by western sourres (Vide a statement issued 
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by the Steering Cominittee of the Committee of One Million 
Against the Admission of Commomst China into the United 
Ninons) An official repeat by Seaetary General Hammarskjold 
to the 21st session of the Umred Nations Economic and Social 
Council disdoscd that ibc Pcjping regime hid not only impres'sed 
25 million Chinese (perhaps the greatest s!a\e labour force in 
modern tunes) but exported 1 5 million Chinese to Eastern Europe 
to work as slates as payment for neapoos and ammunition 

emo-BUSSUN becattoss 

The establishment in China of a strong centralized go'eminent, 
able to emphasize national prestige in world affairs has, along 
ivith the common demotion of China and Russia to the communist 
ideology resulted m the rectification in favour of the former of 
the histone relations between the iwo coutunes In 1896, China, 
iteakened by her defeat in a war with Japan over Korea sought 
to strengthen her position through an alliance with Tsarist Russia 
In the context of the great power suuggle over slices of the 
Chinese melon, Russia extorted one concession after another from 
the Chinese Government including m 1898 a longterm lease 
hold at Pon Arthur After ns defeat by Japan in 1905, the 
Tsarist Govemment had to cede Pon Arthur to the victor After 
the Second World War, the USSR got back the disputed tern 
tory, at the same time brushing aside the claim of her allv, 
'Nationalist China, to have it restored to its rightful owner tu: 
China By a treaty concluded on 14 February I9S0 the USSR 
had promised to restore to Communist China the Chinese 
Changchun Railway as well as Port Arthur as soon as a treaty 
with Japan had been concluded and in anv case not later than 
1952 and also to consider at the same ume the question of the 
future of Dauen Russia also agreed by the terms of this treaty 
to lend China the espmalent of $300 milhon American dollars 
over a period of 5 years By a Sino Soviet agreement published 
-(JiT {£ ScpCeitcier !PS2 ic was aomrccacetf fiat JJcrssra was* niibag- 
steps to return to China the Changchun Railway but that Peiping 
had “requested’' Moscow to dday withdravvmg Russian troops 
from Port Arthur until treaty relations were established between 
the two countries and Japan Port Dairen was not mentioned in 
the agreement, but presumably it was to be left in Russian hands 
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Bj- a Smo Soviet accord, published on 12 October 1954, the 
USSJl agreed to ctacuate Pon Arthur by 31 May 1955. to pro- 
vide additional economic aid to China estimated at about SIW 
miUion with a Mew to speeding its mdustnahzauon, and to dissolve 
four joint Sonet Chmese sto^ companies, which represented a 
form of Sonet ecozioznic imperialism 
Many straws in the wind indicated that Red Chma always 
insisted on being treated as an equal and not as a dependency 
of Moscow The tantahzmg question, viz whether this indepen- 
dent attitude would grow further and China would act inde- 
pendently of the USSR, was one to which a ready answer could 
not be given The Sino Soviet boneymoon is now definitely over, 
and it IS an open secret that the two countries have already rubbed 
each other the wrong wav a number of times over the question 
of their common border Yet Mao has always worled within the 
framework of World Communism and. till only lately, followed 
the Big Brothers lead on such issues as Tnoism, Hungary 
and the Middle East The two nations, as we have seen, 
(Chapter 20) have a common compulsion to drive the Western 
Powers from Asia and if for considerauons of Cold War neces- 
sities Russia must hug China, the latter needs Russian support 
in the face of the hostility of the United States, whose bombs, 
till at least China has developed sufficient nuclear strength, can 
be prevented from dropping on Chmese cities only by the fear of 
similar reuliaaon by Russia For a long time to come China 
wili need Soviet aid in the shape of loans, equipments and techm- 
cians and increasiag imports from East European countries 
withm the Soviet bloc (See Chapter 20) 

At the ume the above hnes are bemg sent to the press, 
September 1964 Smo Russian relations have a markedly different 
look, though the views on them given above do not seem yet to 
require any definite modification In the wordy duel between the 
spokesmen of the two powers Qationa]]<:t!c claims and counter- 
claims of China and Russia are figuring more than ideological 
niceties The former has put up a claim of more than 580 000 
square miles of territory from the Sovact Union, which, as alleged 
bv hlao, has been “talien’’ from Cbiaa la reply, Mr Khrushchei, 
refusing to hold the brief for the Tsars of Russia, asserted that 
he had thd same attitude to the Chinese emperors, who had 
occupied K^rea, Mongolia, Tibet, and Smgkiang, though the 
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Chinese did not Uac there In a talk with a team o£ Japanese 
Socialist parhacientarians m Sqitember 1964 he is reported to hate 
said that only mad men love war but that tf tie have to fight, 
\ie will defend our motherland with all means We have 
numerous powerful means On similar hues m a jomc com 
muaique issued simultaneously in Moscow and New Delhi on 
the conclusion of President Kadfaaknshnan s State visit to the Sonet 
Union It was declared that the use of force should be abandoned 
in the solution of territorial and border disputes and that all 
states should pay due xegaid to historically formed boundanes, 
the lalidity of which cluoa has already questioned of late more 
categorically 


RED CHINA AND HER ASIAN NEIGHBOURS 

The establishment of a strong central albeit communist govern 
meat in China was generally welcomed m Asia as has been said 
above Non communist and UDComniitted nations were not 
without qualms but they hardly subsciibcd to the view often 
expressed in the West that a communist nation is aggressive by 
Its very nature and even when China was accused of aggressive 
mteivencion m the Korean dispute accepted her own contention 
that her action was purdy defensive India and the uncommitted 
nauons supported the Kussjan move to have the commimist 
government admitted into UJ'J India s apprehensions of Chinas 
expansionist anus aud dim bearings on the security of her more 
than 2000 ratles of common border with Chma m tlie north had 
however been already aroused with Chmas invasion of Tibet in 
19o0 and the imposition on 23 May 1951 on the government of 
the Dalai Lama of a 17 article treaty whereby China s shadowy 
suzerainty over Tibet bad been converted into a full fledged 
sovereignty China had at the same tune begun to put indirect 
pressure on the border States of Nepa( Bhutan and Sikkim as 
also on Ladakh which was Indian territory She also began what 
has been called a cartographic mvasion of India by publishing 
maps showing some large areas to the south of the Macmahon hnc 
claimed by India lo mark her border as forming parts of C hina 
Aa era of goodwill between Communist China and her non 
communist Asian neighbours was mauguraied m 1954 1955 when 
following the conclusion on 29 Apnl 1954 of a Sino Indian trade 
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and intercourse agreement that inddeatally embodied the femous 
Pancha Sheel and the Msit of Mr Chou Enlai to New Delhi 
intimate contacts were established between the latter and the 
leaders of all Asia and most of Africa at the Bandung Conference 
195a fThe file pnnciples embodied m Pancha Sheel Were 
accepted at the Bandung Conference They are mutual respect 
for territorial integrity and soiereignty non aggression non 
interference m each others internal affairs equably and mutual 
benefit and peaceful co existence ) In October 1954 Mr Nehru 
pa d a \isu to China and recesed an effusive welcome though 
he obtained little concrete satisfaction with regard to the msttas 
in dispute between India and China. 

The Bandung Conference hovever unexpectedly turned out to 
be a great personal success for Chou Enlai and also a demonstra 
tion of the great influence that was possessed by China as a great 
Asian pover It also opened the floodgates of diplomatic visits 
to and from Peking bv the Asian leaders The Premiers of Asian 
nations ranging tom Prince Soutacoa Phouma of Laos to 
Suhrawardy of Pakistan visited Peiping affirming the five pnna 
pics of co-existence and seeking trade and cultural exchanges 
Madam Sun Yat sen toured South and South cast Asian capitals 
on behalf of the communist govern went A first trade and cul 
tural exchange agreement was concluded with Japan In 
December Mr Chou Enlai visited North Vietnam Cambodia 
Burma India and Pakistan The result of these contacts was 
to allay apprehensions among non communist states on China s 
periphery as to her aggress ve intentions and to arouse interest 
amounting to enthusiasm about the Chinese achievement m mter 
nal reconstruction 

This view of Communist Chinas mtemal and external poliaes 
hovever did not last long Pe ping’s fulsome appreciation of the 
bloody suppression by ihe Soviet government of the uprising m 
Hungary in October 1956 gave the first join Appreciation of the 
i^omesnc achievements of Communist China suffered a decline 
With the exposure by mainland Chinese themselves of the 
h^hness of communist regime and the purging of its critics by 
the^^munists Mao Tse .riRclAcatinr Ahnivsand 

flower^loom was found out to be a hollow one The regimen 
tation (^the communes in their severe earlier phase in 19^8 
shocked a'Wide section of opinion m non communist Asia The 
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dumping of exports, the abrupt seterance of trade relations with 
Japan in an attempt to influence elections m that couniiy and a 
general display of chauimism added to the unfai Durable 
impressions 

The year 1959 witnessed a further deterioration in the relations 
beineeo China and her Asian neighbours, particularly India The 
rebellion of the Tibetans against the oppresswe Chinese rule, its 
bloody supp'ession by the Chinese, the flight of the Dalai Lama 
to India, and, above all, the intrusion of the Chinese into the 
bordering Indian territory and the first armed clashes betneen 
Indian and Chinese troops, howeser minor in importance, together 
with the fierce propaganda, supported by the goiernmcnc, in 
China against India and the virtual repudiation by Chou Enlai 
of the Macmahon hoe albeit accompanied with an appeal for 
seidement of disputes bv friendly negotiations brought on a crisis 
m SmoLidiau relations Laos coinplaiucd of lodnect aggression 
through the instrumeniahty of North Vietnam, and uacitement 
of subtersne nauonal communist luotements by the Chinese 
Communists Indonesia, which has a powerful legal communist 
moiemeat, was netercheless perturbed by the recent deielopments, 
as was shown by the fact that General Nausnoa. the army Chief 
of Staff, ordered die poscponemeot of the national congress of the 
Indonesian Communist Party in August 1959 Japan reacted to 
the developmencs by lacieasing her contacts with die West 
Burma, though maintaining correct official relauons, felt equally 
menaced, and took more definite action than India against the 
communists Even Cambodia shifted slightly away from the 
warmth towards Peiping displaced m the previous year Premier 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk gave evideiKe of this in August 1959 
by visiting Saigon and reaching a new basts of understanding 
with anil commuiust South Vietnam 
111 spile of die shift in viewpoint, India and the rcsi of non* 
communist and uncommiti^ Asia avoided any break m friendly 
relations with China, and continued to pm their faiih on peaceful 
negotiations They did not budge an inch from ihcir policy of 
non involvement, and the western expectation that the cnsis in 
their relations vvidi Communist Qiuia would draw them nearer 
to then fold was belied Pakistan showed some shght inclinations 
to improve her relations with fridia, as was eudeticed by the 
meeting between Premier Nehru and President Ayub Khan during 
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a ‘fuel halt’ at Palam airport on his way to Dacca But India 
turned down the suggesuon that the two countries should hate 
joint military talks for a common defence agamst Chinese 
aggression. (For further de\elopments of Indo Chinese relanons, 
see below, Chapter 27 ) 

CHINA AND THE ATOM BOVS 

On 17 October 1964 China banged into the world's nuclear dub, 
her daim to which rested on her being a Great Power, or even a 
superpower by detonating a low yield atomic device in her wes- 
tern region ^Vhile the moral argument agamst the manufacture 
and stockpilmg of a weapon of mass destrucuon is valid in rela- 
tion to all the Five Powers who now possess the nudear weapon, 
the case against a fresh entrant into the field, for political, stra- 
tegic, besides moral reasons seems to be overwhelmingly strong 
It IS of little piactical avail that China has dedared that she will 
not he the first to use the atom bomb, and, similarly, her call for 
a summit conference on disarmament i$ not likely to meet vnth 
eSeeme response She had acted exactly like tins when she 
refused to sign the Moscow test ban treaty, and u had no results 
True to Gandhian tradmons, India has re-afSimed her resolve not 
to manufacture an atom bomb, though she can easily do so Japan 
has taken up the same attitude President Johnson has dedared 
that China's possession of nudear weapons — she will take some 
time vet to hare an effective stockpde or the means of dehvery— 
wil) nor deter the USA from responding to any requests from 
them for help agamst Chinese aggression It is feared, neverthe- 
less that China may now add nuclear blackmail to other factors 
already m hex favour to bring pressure to bear on South cast 
Asia, and even on India and Japan 
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THE WAR IN KOREA 


£oa£A d THE COLD TVAR 

Korea, known formerly as ibe Hermit Kingdom, has a recorded 
lustory since S7 bc, and enjoyed a secluded national existence, 
someiuBe in independence, and at others owning the nominal 
suzerainty o£ China, oil almost the close of the nineteenth cen 
tury Since then she has had a most unhappy nauonal life as 
her unfortunate geograpkical position — a peninsula jutimg out 
into the Pacific Ocean from the Asian continent m dose proxiraity 
w Japan as ‘a dagger pointed to the Utters heart’ — made her an 
innocent victim of great power conflicts and ambitions With the 
expansion of the Russian erapue lo the east and the continued 
disintegration of the Chinese empire, Korea appeared in a new 
light before the Japanese, who nere anxious not only to preient 
Russian penetration there in the interests of ifaeir own security 
but found the country a suitable field for their economic and 
imperialist adtance 

As a prelude to her eventual conquest of the kingdom Japan 
compelled China after the Utter s defeat ui the Smo-Japanese war 
of 18^95, to tecogDue her mdependence This helped bring on 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05, m the course of which Japan 
occupied Korea, and, after the Russian defeat compelled the 
Tsanst Government to recognize her paramouat interest la the 
Kingdom This was followed untnediately by the establishment 
of a Japanese protectorate, and in 1910 bv outngbt annexation, 
which went unchallenged by the other great powers till Pearl 
Harbour and Japan’s limng up with the Axis Powers in the Second 
World War At a Conference at Cairo (No\ember W3) President 
Koosetelt, Prime Minister Chuicdull and Generahssimo Chiang 
KaisheU, with the piinaples the Atlanuc Charter m their 
mmds, agreed that Korea should bc ‘ free and independent” ‘ in 
due course” The Sonet Uiuon pubhdy acceded to the prmapJe 
when i: entered the war against Japan in August 1945 
423 
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UnforCimately^, as the Secood World War came finally to a close 
with the downfall of Japan and in the midst of growing diiergen 
ces of opinion between Russia and her quondam allies of the West, 
the chances of reaching an agreement for the implementation of 
the Cairo declaration became increasingly more slender, till it 
became the scene of what ostensibly was a aid war but really a 
dangerous dash m arms between East and West, though olEaally 
styled the United Nations War to resist aggression (It may be 
mentioned here that m its most dangerous phase, the conflict 
was between Commumst Qima apparently bent on re-entermg a 
field once occupied by old China, with Russia lurking m the back 
ground and the United States playii^ the role once belonging 
to Japan which was now under her occupation) 

Under the pressure of power poliucs, it was deaded at the 
Potsdam Conference July 1945 to split Korea into two parts — the 
one to the north of the 38th parallel to be occupied by the 
Russians and the other to lu south by the Amencans. The 
Russians who appeared in Korea on 8 August quickly liquidated 
the Japanese regime took orer the Korean peoples committees, 
and busied themseltes in setting up a puppet provisional govern 
meat A week later American troops entered Korea and, 
refusing to recognize the Sonet controlled government supenm* 
posed American Military Government upon the structure of the 
pret lous Japanese admmiscracioa The result of the Russo- 
American wTangle m Korea wns immediately to spbt the Korean 
nation m two to strangle it economically to thrust it into a 
violent ideological warfare and to deny it the reality of national 
existence and dignity 

Although at a foreign ministers conference at Moscow, 
December 1945 the USA. and the Soviet Union agreed to a joint 
trusteeship for Korea they failed to carry it mlo effect After 
fruitle's negotiations the USA. submitted the problem to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations m September 1947 The 
Russians denied the right of the Assembly to deal with the prob- 
lem, and refused to admit a commission appointed by the UN 
to supervise elections in Korea m December 1948 to North Korea 
Elections were held in those pans of Korea which were accessible 
to the commission and in which the mhabitants constitute 
approximately two-thirds of the people of all Korea The Korean 
National Assembly thus elected proceeded to draft a constitution 
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and organize a goTernineat This goiemmeni was recognized by 
the General Assembly of the (and by the USA) as the 
gorernment of Korea, although tt was never recognized by the 
SoMei group as such, and although its effective control was limited 
to South Korea It was named as the Republic of Korea [R O K ) 
with us capital at Seoul, and was headed by a veteran ultra right 
nationalist, Dr Syngmac Rhee On 1 Mair IWS, the communists 
formed the Peoples Democratic Republic of Korea in North Korea 
With the capital at Pyongvang. and headed by Kim II Sung a 
former guerilla leader, who was called the "hero of the national- 
liberation movement” Kiro Sung Chu, Kim had served 

under the legendary Kim U Sung ra the guerilla war that the 
Koreans waged against the Japanese for veats before the latter 
were defeated m the Second ^^'orld War The vounger man had 
a good record as a guerilla leader, and took the name of bvs 
commander It was "good polmcs", because the name Kim H 
Sung was revered bv every Korean) 

Both Korean authorises daimed to be the onlv legitimate 
govemment of all Korea, and. counting upon the support of one 
of the two mapr powers each of them expected to raaie good 
the claim by unifying the whole of Korea under its banner By 
the end of June (949, the U S , obnousiv considering Korea as 
lying outside her own secuiitv zone, uithdrcvv her troops, leaving 
behmd a Korean constabulary craioed to keep order but not to 
fight By the end of the same tear, the Russians withdrew, leav- 
ing behind a fuUv equipped army of peasants aud workers \\T3Uc 
the two Korean Governments were involved in a mounting con- 
fiict with each other, the relations between the USA and the 
USS.R continued to degenerate with the progress of the Cold 
War \VTule the General Assemblv confined its action in Korea 
lo passing resolutions none heeded the alarmmg signs of impend- 
ing avil war or lifted one’s little finger for aar effort to alleviate 
the intolerable econonuc pbght of the Korean people 

THE NORTH KORtUW DiVASIOV AXD P.N 

On 25 June 1950, over 60,000 North Korean troops, spear headed 
by 100 Russian built lauks, invaded die south and overran the 
R.OK. units, who fought "pretty much with their bare hands”. 
The U SA immediately submitted the matter to the Secunry 
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Coxincil, ^\hich, at an emergency meeting held the same afternoon 
at 2 pm , adopted a resolution determining that the North Korean 
acuon consumted a breach of the peace, callin g for the immedute 
cessation of hostilities, and railing upon the authorities of North 
Korea to withdraw forthwith their armed forces to the 38th 
parallel On 27 June President Truman announced that smee 
North Korea had defied the Security Council and in furtherance 
of the latter’s resolution he had ordered the United Stales natal 
and air forces to give assistance to the Republic of Korea, and 
that he had also ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to pre- 
vent any attack on Formosa and all air and sea operations against 
the mainland Several hours later the Security Council met 
again and adopted a resolution recommending that members 
‘ furnish such assistance to the RepubUc of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security m the area” On 7 July the Security Council 
took another deusne step, authorizing the creation of a unified 
command under the United Nauons flag and requesting the 
United States to designate its commander The President desig- 
nated General MacAnhur (8 July) 

These resolutions of the Security Council were made possible 
by the absence of the Russian delegate, who had staged a walk 
out on 13 January last after having failed to secure the exclusion 
of the representative of Nationalist China from the meetings of 
the Council and by the subsequent deasion and declarauon of 
the U S S R. to boycott any of the bodies of the UJ^I in which 
the latter was seated. The Russian representative returned on 
1 August and blocked any further action fay the Security Council 
to deal with the situation m Korea The difficulty was surmounted 
by the Korean problem being transferred to the General Assembly 
which authorized further action Later on, a resolution was 
passed providmg for similar action m the event of a stalemate in 
the Security Council — the Uniting For Peace Resolunon. 
(3 November 1950) 

Thus for the first time in history war was declared and waged 
by members of an mtemational organization pledged to maintain 
international peace and security and in the name and under the 
authority of that body— the United Nations — for the declared 
purpose of fulfilling their obhgauons of its membership Certain 
legal and poliucal questions coimected with this action have 
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howeier been urged by many manbers of the Umted Natjons, 
including some nbose demotion to the aimi of the Umted Nations 
IS generally recogai 2 ed, niuch may put a different construction 
on the entire episode The Russian contention that u was South 
Korea nhich nas the real a^essor does not need detailed con- 
sideration, for, though-it may be quite correct that both the 
governments in Korea meditated an attack on the other, in actual 
fact the 38ih parallel was crossed by the North Korean forces 
The fact that the South Koreans went down and the North Koreans 
won an immediate and sweeping initial victory goes to condrra 
ihe view that the attack was a preiiiediuted and well organized 
one More difficult to dispose of is the contention that was made 
by the U S.SJI that the resoluDoos of the Security Council dated 
25 June, 27 June, and 7 July, passed m the absence of the repre- 
sentaiive of one of the pcmianeDt members, namely itself, was, 
illegal in view of Article 27 of the United Nations Charter, which 
requires that all non procedural matters must be decided “by an 
affirmative vote of seven members, mdudmg the concurrent rotes 
of the permanent members" 

Now, It had been already established in Council practice chat 
the abstention from voting of a permanent member did not 
constitute a veto, or invalidate a decision But tbe Sonet Union 
urged that it had never agreed that the same rule applied to 
absence Another, and perhaps more basic, point concern* Article 
28, which provides that ie "Security Counal shall be so organiaed 
as to be able to function cooDnuously” and. obviously, if Aracle 
28 IS taken literally, the Council cannot possibly "function conti- 
nuously’’ if a permanent member absents itself It has also been 
argued that the Council resolunon of 25 July had not exphcitlv 
committed the United Nations to the taking of collective measures 
(and, in particular, raibtary action), and had rather recommended 
mrasiires of the type envisaged under Article 40. viz provisional 
measures intended to create conditions favourable to action by tbe 
Council Itself In this view of the case, the action taken by the 
United Slates, m advanct; of fuxdier coiisideiaiiou of the matter 
fty tile Councif, /eft no ocher fme of aceton open to that hoefy 
except merely endorsmg US actioD, which was what it actually 
did 

Even this rtay, perhaps, be overlooked, or considered as little 
more than a technical objection, but the “DeutraUzing” of Formosa 
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by the President o£ the US^ was a serious matter Obtiously 
this action nas not directed against the Korth Korean attack 
and It was thus not undertaken in the implementation of the 
Council resolution of 25 June. It could not be held to be of as 
urgent a nature as the rendering of assistance to South Korea 
except under the assumption which the Security Council had not 
)er come to accept that it was not just North Korea but World 
Communism which was the real aggressor It hnked the Korean 
War to the imfinished struggle between Chiang Kaishek and the 
Chinese Communists m other words it was an intersention m 
the asil war in China and was of course denounced by the 
Peiping Government as an act of aggression Obviously mspired by 
the interests of American security and for off from the immediate 
purpose of the U N viz resistance of North Korean aggression 
u definitely impaired the United Nanons character of the war 
The result was that it dissuaded many memheis of the United 
Nations pamcularly those belonging to Asia and Africa who were 
otherwise strong i±ampioo$ of collective security from whole 
heariedly associating themselves with the Korean War Recalling 
al 0 the fact no such stioog action had been taken by the United 
Nations m similar cases eg when the Dutch cam^ on vtar m 
Indonesia for extended penods at two different times or when 
India charged Pakistan with aggression in Kashmir etc or by the 
League of Nations m the Manchurian and Abyssinian cases they 
felt the Korean War to be essentially a greai power conflict with 
imperialistic motivation 

Of the 59 nations who at the tune were members of the United 
Nations and to whom the Couned resolution of 27 June was trans- 
mitted by the Scaetary General 53 members responded with 
expressions of support of collective security though many of the 
replies were extremely non cominittal with regard to 'peofic 
actions that they were prepared to take Only fourteen members 
actuallv contributed or offered to coatnbute ground forces and 
even these were little more than token connibutions The U SA. 
and the Republic of Korea together contributed about 90 per cent 
of die military forces the USA. alone 85 S9 per cent of the naval 
ioiCES and 93 33 per cent of die air forces The casualties sustained 
by the American forces vrerc 140000 including 35 000 dead 
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THE EOBSAH WAR 

The Korean War had three phases In the beginning of the first 
phase the North Koreans earned eserjthing before them, captured 
Seoul and pushed the United Nations forces to the south as far 
doTsn as Pusan Beachhead The dnee, hotvever, was checked 
and, specially after a brilliant landing by U S marines at Inchon 
on 15 September 1950, the North Koreans were quickly druen 
back to the 38th parallel With rlu-t done, India and a miQonty 
of the memhers of XJ^ thought that the purpose of the Security 
Council resolution of 27 June bad been fulfilled, and they cautioned 
against any hasty action which might extend the area of the 
conflict The United States, honeter, relvmg on a recommenda- 
tion by the General Assembly to ibe effect that “all appropriate 
tteps be taken to ensure conditions of stability throughout Korea”, 
and interpreting it as an authortzatioo for pushing ahead into 
North Korea, directed the Unified ComniaDd to adsance further 
On 20 Oewber Pjongyang, the North Korean capital, was captured, 
and on 20 NoTembci the U S 7ih dinsion reached the Manchurian 
border 

As the United Nauoas forces adianced towards the Yalu nier, 
which separates Korea from Manchuria, there were loud com 
plaints inm the People’s Republic of China of i lolations of the 
Manchuiian border bv American aucraft The Chinese foreign 
maister cons eyed through India’s ambassador K M Panikkar, 
a dear warning that if the UN armies continued to push tonards 
the Chinese ftontier, China would feel obliged to enter the war 
Mr Truman in his memoirs comments that Panikkar had been 
"playing the game of the Communists” — a suange appraisal of 
the realities of Asian pohnes by the then President of the United 
States In any case a new pha^e m the war was inaugurated wTth 
a counter attack by 200,000 Chinese Communist “soiunteers ’ who 
crossed the Yalu rner on 26 Noiember aad forced the eracuation 
of 105 000 UN troops and 91,000 Korean a'llians at Hungnam on 
24 December The Chinese pushed across the 3Stb parallei and 
drore 70 miles into South Korea The U SA , thereupon urged 
the General Assembly to brand Comnuiust China as an aggressor 
and affirmed the determinauon of Ud4 to continue its efforts 
to resist aggression in Korea 

'The American move was opposed by India as hkely to extend 
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the fighting into a major war or even into the Third World War, 
and she sponsored a resolution in the name of 12 Asian countries 
asking for the setting up of a Cease Fue Group and the sum- 
moning of a conference for sohmg all Far Eastern problems This 
\iew received a considerable support in the General Assembly m 
Mew of the fact that Amencan military auihormes had already 
been urging their government, if they really wanted to wm the 
war, to carry it into mainland China, and even to use the atom 
bomb (General Mark Clark, From the Danube to the Yalu, p 13) 
After long and bitter debates, on 1 February 1951, a slightly 
amended version of the Amencan resolution — which, instead of 
stating that the People’s Republic had rejected all UN peace 
proposals merely said that they had not accepted them — was 
adopted by a vote of 44 to 7 — India and Burma being among those 
who opposed it, and nine nations, including Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Afghanistan Indonesia and Pakistan, abstaining 

TKE KOREAN TRUCE 

The third phase of the conflict began with the removal of General 
MacAithur from all Far East CoroinauJs (11 April 1951) 
General MacArthur wanted to pursue the Chinese across the 
Yalu to their an depots in Manchuria and, on 25 March had 
threatened Communist China with air and naval attack He had 
been warned to clear all announcements of policy through Washing- 
ton The President qoposed bis news A Senate enquiry found 
that MacArthur was not charged with insubordination but had 
disregarded to clear policy statements through the Defence Depart- 
ment His dismissal was followed by the starting of negotiations 
for a truce along the 38th parallel, close to which the battle Ime 
had by the time become more or less static The talks began 
at Kaseong on 10 July and when this proved unsatisfactory (bang 
in communist held terntoty) were resumed at Panmunjom on 25 
October It was not, however, nil nearly two years had passed 
that an armistice was actually signed on 27 July I9S3 Negotia- 
tions repeatedly broke down on the question of the repatriation of 
prisoners of war The fact tha*. a large nvimbtr of Chvwese 
and North Koreans who had been taken captive by the Unified 
Command and many western and South Korean prisoners in 
Chinese hands refused to return home On each side, evidently 
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there was a lot of propaganda to win over the POW'S (pnsoneis 
of war). In the United Nations prison camps the commuiust 
POWS used intiimdatjon and. violence against those who refused 
to be repamated The Unned Nations refused, on humani- 
tarian grounds, to send hack prisoners against theit will, whatever 
the precedents m mtemational law The deadlock in the truce 
negonauons was resolved onlv after Sialia’s death, by his “new 
look” successors in office Meanwhile, the mounting Amencan 
casualties caused uneasiness m Amenca. and, in the presidential 
elections, the Republican candidate. General Eisenhower promised, 
m the event of his success, to bring the war to an end 

TOE QKtsnON OF THE PO\v"s 

At long last, a solution was found bv setting up a Neutral Nanons 
Repatnauon Commission, consisting of represeatauves from 
Sv>edeD, Switzerland, Polaod, Czechosloiakja, and India, and wiili 
the last named as the cbairmaD, to have custodv of the POW'S 
who still refii'fid to be repatriated after rwo moatb* of an armistice 
having been signed The quesnoQ of such pnsoners, le those 
who had not been repatnai^ at the end of this penod, ^va8 to 
be referred to a political conference to be convened under the 
draft armistice agreement Wnhin thirty davs of this conference 
being called, j e. vnihm su inootbs of ao armistice agreement, any 
prisoners still refusing repamatiOD would receive avihan status 
and be assisted to go to neutral countnes Svngman Rhee, how 
ever, refused to accept these terms, and, indeed, the verv idea of 
a compromise with the enemv , and just to embarrass his alhes, 
allowed 25,000 POWS to escape IVhdc his sense of frustration at 
the failure of his hopes for the unificaooa of Korea was under- 
standable, hts western allies were considerabJv pernirhed ar the 
way he had broken up the Nanonat Assembly bv direct police 
action, including mass arrests of his political opponents, and esta- 
blished a dictatorship Dr Rhee, apparently, was most bitter at the 
cnticisms of his undemocratic actions in India, and poured out 
the whole via] of his wrath in his dcsuocianons of the Indians, 
and, in particular, htr Nehru 

India, as the chairman of the RepatnatiaQ Commission, had to 
perform a very delicate feat of tightrope walking hanng had to 
, please at one and the same time the United Nations, the Umted 

28 
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States, the USSR, Communist China, and Syngman Rhee. When 
the U SA concluded a mutual secunty pact with South Korea 
{8 August), many non communist Indians asked whether the U SA 
was “conniimg with Rhee” to sabotage the truce At the speaal 
session of the General Assembly held later m the same month, 
the U SA- opposed the indusion o£ India in the proposed political 
conference It took the view that the conference should deal with 
only the problems of Korea, and not, as India wanted (and as had 
been envisaged in the truce terms) such questions as the admis- 
sion of China into UN, Indochina, etc India was backed by 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, as also the Philip- 
pmes, and the disagreement between the U SA- and her major 
western alhes on this issue was embarrassing to all concerned in 
the matter 

In the end, the poliucal conference was not held at all, chiefly 
because of disagreement as to the role that Russia was to play m 
ttr—neutial or a membet on the communist side Meanwhile, the 
work of repatriation of the POW’S was going on As to POW S 
who sull refused repatriation the Indian Chauman of the Repama* 
non Commission announced that all prisoners would be ideased 
on 20 January 1954 The Chmese prisoners were sent to Formosa 
and the Koreans handed over to the South Korean Government 
After further discu$$ioas it was decided to put the question of the 
pohucal settlement on the agenda of the Geneva Conference meet- 
mg in April I9S4 along with that of the Indochina war No 
settlement was found for the Korean question even at this con- 
ference, but it ceased to attract much attention as other more 
serious problems affecting East West relations soon cropped up 
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States, the U S SJl , Communist China, and Syngman Rhee. When 
the US-A concluded a mutual security pact with South Korea 
(8 August), many non-communist Indians asked whether the U SA. 
was “connnmg with Rhee” to sabotage the truce At the speaal 
session of the General Assembly held later m the same month, 
the USA opposed the mclusion of Indu m the proposed political 
conference It took the view that the conference should deal with 
only the problems of Korea, and not, as India wanted (and as had 
been envisaged m the truce terms) sudi questions as the adims 
Sion of China mto Indochina, etc India was backed by 

Bntam, Austraha New Zealand, and Canada, as also the Phihp- 
pmes, and the disagreement between the USA and her major 
western allies on this issue was embarrassing to all concerned m 
the matter 

In the end, the pohucal conference was not held at all, chiefly 
because o! disagreement as to the role that Russia was to play m 
It— neutral or a member on the communist side Meanwhile, the 
work of repatriation of the ROW’S was going on As to ROW'S 
who still refused repatriauon the Indian Chairman of the Repatria- 
tion Commission announced that all prisoners would be r^eased 
on 20 January 1954 The Chinese prisoners were sent to Formosa 
and the Koreans handed over to die South Korean Government 
Afrcr further discussions u was deaded to put the question of the 
pohiical settlement on the agenda of the Geneva Conference meet- 
mg m April 1954 along with that of the Indochina war No 
settlement was found for the Korean question even at this con- 
ference, but It ceased to attract much attention as other mote 
.serious problems affecting East West relations soon cropped up 



Chapter XXV 


JAPAN AFTER THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


IHC OCCUPATION 

’An’s surrender to the Allies which was effected on 2 September 
>45 by her representatises sigmtig the Instrument of Surrender 
board the US S Missouri m Tokyo Bay ended the epic of an 
isian nauon’s rise jn an incredibly short time from its position as 
small obscure kingdom to that of a powerful empire mailing 
he histone Grcac ^wers of the West in strength culture and" 
mg standards of the people The sunender vras the result of 
defeat which was as complete as it was caustropbic It iQsohed 
ne immediate occupanon of the country by the \icrnts who 
30J ained m complete control of the gotemment for seven years 
Dg only when they chose to do so Meter in history had 
I^nd of the Risuig Sun sustained such a reverse in war and 
-r in her recorded history had any number of enemy forces 
ii the doubtful exception of a few of Kublai Khan s troops 
} may bate escaped typhoon in 1231) had effected a land 
' on Japanese sod 

The ocaiptaiou of Japan by the Alhes differed from that of 
rmany it was not their joint business but was done by the 
ted States alone Japan consequently was not cut up like 
eated Germany into occupation zones of the major allies the 
5A admmstered the enure country Tlus was considered by 
^ ikiDcricans as just natural dieirs were the Allied forces which 
ere available at the moment fiat the war and it was they who 
had made the overwhelming contribution to victory Soon after 
, Japan s surrender the USA indicated that she would consider 
the wishes of the principal Alhed Powers as to occupauon pohcies, 
hut that if they disagreed the decisions shall test with herself 
December 1945 however die Mosrow Conference of the foreign 
isters of the U S A , Great Britain, and the USSR, created a 
Eastern Coiaiiussion and Allied Couuol for Japan These 
xlies only theoretically limned the freedom of die U SA to male 
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decisions on occupation policies But diey did not limit tlie power 
of the Supreme Commander, the American General, MacArihur, 
to act on the basis of the Umted States pohcy decisions. The 
Occupation remamed actually m the hands of the Americans 
The disposiuon of Japan’s overseas territories after she had 
been defeated had been determined at \anous conferences of the 
heads of the Great Powers (See Chapter 16) At the end of the 
hostilities the Mctors proceeded immediately to take possession of 
the territories which had been allotted to them at these confer 
ences or to which they thought they had a right Chiang 
Kaisheks forces occupied Formosa, the Pescadores and part of 
Manchuria The SoMet Union took possession of the Kuriles and 
southern Sakhalin The United States held the Mariana, Carolme, 
Marshall and Ryukyu islands From the dose of the war to the 
end of 1947 Japan was forced to rcceuc over S milhon overseas 
Japanese soldiers and civilians 

Japan’s surrender was uncondiuonal and General MacAxthur, 
appointed on 14 August as Supreme Commander, had been 4'’^ 
by the United States Joint Chiefo of Staff that there was no 
clement of contract or of negouated surrender m the status of 
Japan but that every governmental agency, mdudiog the Emperor, 
was at his command Yet President Truman, on 8 May had 
assured Japan that, while unconditional surrender was imperauve, 
enslavement was not envisaged It was deaded that Japan would 
not be administered directly by the Americans, but that exisung 
Japanese governments would be used as much as possible. No 
large military government would be created as m German), 
instead, a small organization of staff sections would plan the 
occupation policy to be implemented by the existing Japanese 
governments The Occupation authorities would deal with the 
Japanese Goverument and issue mstrucuons to it The mdividual 
Japanese would act on instiuctions from his own government 
rather than from the Occupation authorities Japan’s peaceful- 
ness when the foreign occupation started took everyone by sur 
prise The press distinguished itself by its campaign for friend 
line's 

The ultimate objectives ol die United States with regard to 
Japan were stated in the "United States Initial Post War Surrender 
Policy for Japan ’ approved by President Truman on 6 September 
1945 and mduded in the instiucaons issued on that date to 
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General MacArthur, Supreme Comniander of the Allied Powers 
These msauciions were 

(a) to ensure that Japan will not again become a menace to 
the United States or to the peace of the world , 

(fc) to bring about the esemual establishment of a peaceful and 
responsible got eminent which tnll respect the rights of other 
smies and will support the objectites of the United States as 
reflected in the principles and the Charter of the United Nations 
The United States desires that this goternment should conform 
as closely as may be to the pnncqiles of democratic government, 
but It IS not the responsibility of the Allied Powers to impo«e 
upon Japan any form of govemmeat not supported by the freely 
expressed will of the people 

The Far Eastern ComiBissioo which had its headquarters m 
Washington and was composed of eleven nations including India, 
issued a statement of "Basic Post Surrender Pobey for Japan , 
tiiuch was consistent with the earlier United Sates ‘ujitjal’ policy 
and with the directive given to General MacArtber by the United 
Stales Joint Qnefs of Staff All these confottnei to the iateTitt 0 a» 
expressed in the Potsdam Declaration of 1945 Bneflv they 
required, first of ah chat Japan be stripped of all her overseas 
acquismoDs «ince the Meiju Restoration that Japan be deniili 
taiized through the abolition of the armed eswbliiment and the 
exclusion of the mdicarists from ah goiemmeni positions and 
that Japan be given the oppoiiumty to build an economy that 
would meet the peacetime needs of her people The Supreme 
Commander was to use the Japanese Government cot necessarily 
always to support it 

To achieve her objectives, the USA set up the oIElc of Supreme 
Commander for the Alhed Powers (SCAP) which combined 
military authority with the catccutivc autfaoncv to direct policy 
regarding economK, pohtical and social reforms lu Japan Mean 
whije, the Pentagon had trained hundreds of picked semcemen, 
who could be appointed to specific posts to start the Operanon 
machmery These men were, now flown to Japan to assist Mac* 
Arth'ir m his taonumentaT task of adnunisienng an empire of 
74,000000 people Plans for the adiainistranon of occupied Japan 
had also been prepared by various institutions and specially by a 
Japan Crowd clustermg round {wmer Ambassador Joseph Clark 
Grevr MacArjhur personally cared hide for Old Japan Hands 
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and told a newsman that he hid but two advisers, George 
Washington and Abraham Lmoihi The Occupation plans did 
not s prin g full blown from Mac-Arthur’s head, but it is a faa 
that throughout the entire Occupation both the Occupation staS 
and the Japanese Goiemmem felt the influence of MacArthur 
His was a stabilising influence m war shattered Japan 

DENiniTAIUZATION AKD KEARMAMENT 


The objectiie of demilitarisation mcluded both the destruction of 
the machinery for war and of the intellectual and spiritual causes 
of militarism The array was abolished, and the war material 
producme plant was destroyed Japanese military leaders were 
excluded from patncipation in public life The major ‘war 
CTiminals’ were tried and comict^ by an international military 
tribunal set up for the purpose (See below) Aircraft, synthetic 
oil and synthetic rubber indusuies as tvar industries, were des 
troyed "nie steel, chemical and machine tool industries were 
curtailed but not eliminated Originally, it had been decided that 
the industrial plant should be dismantled to be used in payment 
for reparations , but little actual disraantlmg took place because 
the Alhes could not agree as to the share eadi was to get. 

The progress of the Cold War, the estabhsbraent of a com* 
raunist government m Clitna, and the outbreak of the war m 
Korea brought about a complete change in the political situation 
in the Far East The U SA now began to place a new value on 
Japan, and was anxious to secure her as an ally agamst World 
Communism and, concretely, against Red China and the Soviet 
Union as, under like circumstances, the Allies had changed their 
policy with respect to West Germany The diversion of a large 
part of the Occupation forces to Korea and the use of Japan as 
1 base of operations for carrying on the war there raised the 
question of Japan’s own security which was jeopardized to a further 
ixtcnt when Red Chma entered the war Before, therefore, 
iemilitarizauon could be fully acoomphshed, the process was 
rbierscd, and the USA wanted to build up both Japanese indus 
me\and military strength, making Japan an ally agamst her com- 
numsx^ enemies 

In 19S0, General MacArthur “advised’ the Japanese Government 
:o establish what was called a National Police Reserve, which the 
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Amencans would help tram and equip, and in the following year. 
General Ridgeway gare them the authontv to revise, if need be, 
all Occupation 'ponsored legulauon This force was created, and 
75,000 men were recimced for a two-year period It was quidJy 
mcreased to number 200,000 men, wuh separate ground troop- air 
force and nary, and was renamed the Self Defence Forces. The 
cost of the Japanese fortes was largely underwritten bv American 
funds, an item of about 51^ nullion a year Nevertheless, for a 
vaneiy of rea^ans, naiionA opinion in Japan >s opposed to rear 
mameut. The present “defcn^is'e force” u not too large for a 
nation of 74 miUion and u col patocularlv expensive (less than 
3 per cent of the national income) The Japanese Goveniment 
still contend that it is too great a 'tram on the national economr 
and that at any rate a higher dcfen«ive expenditure which the 
USA. has been in'isung oo, would meet with greater nanonal 
oppo'mon. 

ft IS widely held m Japan that her rearmament was effected by 
the USA. less for the sake of her own defence than for comert* 
ing her into a basQoa of Amencao power in the Pacihc and that 
It made an enemy of the Sonet Vmon thus exposing her to aggres* 
8iTe attack from that power or from the People s Republic of China 
and that ta an? case she runs the nsL of beaunmg a battle ground 
m a commg war between the C SA and her enenues in the Far 
East. It 1 $ also pointed out that in new of the developrtiems m 
the manufacture of LfLB.hX.< aad ICBM.’s m both the U3A 
and the U5.SJEI., teannament on conyennonaj lines sate for the 
purpo e of mtemal order i» fruitless Japanese public opinion i> 
of couT'c, totallv oppo ed to the 'tockpUmg of tmdear weapons 
m Japan or the establishment of mis'ile launching bases m the 
nuhtary bases which the Americans have in the counirv With 
the never to-be-forgorten lessons of Hiro'htma and Nagasaki the 
Japanese are underscandablv hvpcr sensitive on the subject of nu 
clear weapons and in every addition to mihtarv estabhshnient m 
Japan thev see the spectre of audear deva*tanoa advancing to- 
wards them. There is another difficulty id the tray of the U.S 
plantoieaim Japan funfaer Anode 9 of the Ccm'timtion dedares 
“ the Japanese people for ever tenounce war as a sovereign 
nght of the nation land, sea and air forces as well as other 
war potential, will never be maintamed ’ 
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CONSimniONAL CHANCES 

A number of changes were made m the admmistration of Japan 
by the Japanese Government m fulfilment of SCAP direcDves 
These were accomplished withjn the terras of the Meiju consutu 
tion and drastic changes were eschewed by them till prodded by 
MacArthur a draft constitution was prepared and proclaimed bv 
the Emperor on 3 May 1947 For the Japanese it was nothing short 
of a revolutionary document It removed the Emperor from his 
pedestal of sacrosanct divmity and reduced him to a mere symbol 
of state The revolutionary l^eak with tradition is exemplified by 
the betrothal of Crown Prince Akihiio to a commoner Miss 
Michilo Shoda daughter of a leadmg Japanese mdustriahsL 
Sovereignty was declared to rest with the people and it was 
elaborately defined m a biU of rights 
Under the constitution legislative power is in the hands of a 
bi cameral Diet with m powerful House of Representatives and 
the somewhat less important House of Councillors The chief 
executive the prime minister is selected by the Diet and is tespon 
sible to It and a majority of his cabinet must be Diet members 
Folio vmg the English system so far the constitution as m the 
United Slates creates an independent judiciary with power to pass 
upon the constiniiionahty of law and of administrative action It 
provides for the popular election of chief local officials drastically 
curbs die po ver of the pohee and to a certain extent decentralizes 
government operations 


SOCIAL CHANCES 

For the first time m Japanese history women acquired equal legal 
rights with men in the fields of education and politics The Occu 
pation policies encouraged the development of mdividualism In 
the early days of the Occupation efforts were made to terminate 
the high concentration of wealth held by a few families 
(zaibatsu) to break up combmes and to encourage a wider and 
more general distribution of mcome and of the ownership of pro- 
duction The zaibatsu leaders and their lieutenants were forbidden 
to participate either m business or m politics The Occupation 
however retreated from these pobaes when with the establish 
mem of a communist government m China and the lessons derived 
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from the Korean War, the U SA. dianged her policy mth regard 
to Japan s xniliiary posinon 

The OccupauoQ also made possible die developmeuc of Japan’s 
free labour movement The tight of coUectiie bargaining was 
recognized. Unions were permitted, and many were quicUy orga 
nized and grew at phenomenal speed Agriculture receded due 
attention, and one of the most stnLing among the reforms earned 
out by the Occupation was the redistiibutioa of agricultural land 
Absentee landlords were compelled to seU all their land to the 
government, who resold it to former tenants who had cultivated 
them By 19a2, 90 per cent of all culnvated land had been acquired 
by those who worbed ii. 

Educational reform was earned out by SCAP on a broad scale 
The period of compulsorv educaoon was extended from six to nine 
years The pre-war svstero was replaced bv the Anaerican pattern 
of SIX year dementary schools three tear high schools and four 
year colleges Textbooks were rewTicteo modem teaching methods 
were introduced, and the centralized control of the numstxy of 
education was greatlr modified 

AS APPRAISU. OF OCCLTvTIOV BEXPTTS 

During 1947 52 Japan undemem a re«o3uQon m gmemment 
soaety, and economic oiganizaaoD which is still too recent to 
permit a real eialuafion Ceriajo crioasms are obvious the 
changes which were often too sweeping were brought about ftom 
above by an alien and military auihontv and involved tiansplanta 
non of foreign ideas and msotutions tso doubt the Japanese were 
receptive to new ideas and ne'er objected to western snence and 
ways of life bemg mtroduced mio their country since thev had 
appeared to them to he condnave to progress Japan in fact had 
become a great nanon bv masteni^ western saence and technique 
So far, Ijo'vcvcr the choice had been volmitarv and the acceptanc"? 
of reforms was whole-hearted Time alone will show if MacArtbur’s 
reforms wiil strike roots The efforts to make the Japanese really 
demociauc have been found to be only partiv successhd Japanese 
pohnes are alreadv on the old ruts But certain victories stand 
forth , the individual m Japan today has rare freedoms freedom 
of speech assemblv press and assoaanon Unfortunately how 
ever, freedom has already diown to be mclmiug towards licence 
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the social fabric is notably weakened, and for the first time Japan 

faces the problem of jutenile ddmquency 

THE TOKTO TRIAL 

The punishment, through the channel of organized justice, of ‘ war 
crimmals’ was, qmte early m the Second World War, proclaimed 
to be one of the war aims of the Allied Powers The Tokyo trial 
followed the basic pattern for the trial of the European Axis ‘ war 
crimmals” In accordance with the directives he received on the 
subject, the Supreme Commander issued on 19 January 1946 a 
proclamation establishing the Internattotial Military Tribunal for 
the Far East to hold the trial. Exactly a month later, he appointed 
the members of the Tribunal from among the names designated 
by the nations composing the Far Eastern Commission They were 
eleien m number and included Dr Radbabmode Pal, an eminent 
junst, and, at the time of his appointment, a judge of the Calcutta 
High Court 

As many as 28 persons mcludmg four former Prune Ministers 
of Japan Hirota Hiranuma, Tojo and Koiso, Chiefs of the Army 
General Staff, former Ambassadors such as Oshima, Shiraton 
Shigemitsu and Togo were hauled up before the Tribunal to stand 
their trial The crimes for which they were — individually or 
coUecinely or both ways — charged were listed under three cate 
gories VIZ (») crimes against peace, (ti) convenuonal war crimes, 
and (ttt) crimes against humanity The prosecution undertook to 
establish the following facts 

Between 1928 and 1945 certain mdividuals, including the 
defendants entered mto a common plan whereby, under the 
pretext of an madent to be created Japan would invade, con 
quer and enslave, and exploit Manchuria, with the object and 
purpose of using it as a springboard and a base for securing 
complete domination and control of East Asia and the Paafic 
and Indian Oceans To effectuate this plan, the conspirators 
were to seize control of the government of Japan either through 
a coup d’etat or through the gradual infiltration of their mem 
^rs tl^ughout all the high posts m Japan’s poliucal structure. 
The plan was to be accomplished through wars of aggression 
against any nation which stood in the way of the accomplishment 
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of Its objects and purposes 

Pursuant to the common plan cenain o£ the conspirators 
created m September 1931 ihc requisite incident and proceeded 
to put the entire project into operation step by step As the exe- 
cuDoa of the plan progressed, goiemment acquiescence and co- 
operation were obtained through coups d'etat, assassinations and 
infiltration bringing into power those fasounng the acts of 
aggression By 1936, ihe cou^uiatun Lad so mfiltiaied the gov- 
ernment and had become so powerful that their enure plan was 
adopted as the national pohey of Japan 

Once m control of gotemment they accelerated their pro- 
granune of preparing Japan mrlitarJy, politically and eeonomi 
cally for war , and planned. prepared, launched and waged aggres 
sue wars not only against China, but all the other prosecuting 
pow ers and Thailand, and the Mongolian People’s Repubhc In the 
course of exeaiuoa of then plan, they ordered or permitted to 
be committed innutuerabie acroacies against prisoners of nar 
and citihan mtemees and against ciMlian populations in occupied 
areas 


THE DEFENCE ARClrMSaS 

The defendants’ conflicting interests militated agamst a unified 
and integrated presentation but tbeir major contention which all 
of them urged was that their acts were justified as acts of self 
defence They had all beheved, they said, that Japan’s existence 
as a nation was threatened by the menace of Communism and 
disorder m China, bv the Soviet Umuu ami by the concerted 
actions of the Western Powers They contended that as the duly 
constituted officials of the Japanese Government they had to pro 
vide for the defence of Japan and to promote the welfare of the 
Japanese people They had always tried to obtain the materials 
and security esscnual to the defence and survi'al of Japan without 
resorting to armed conflict Bur when these efforts failed and 
Japan’s national existence was thieateaed, they had no alternative 
Vj’iVl go TO Wat Thty sought to Te\jui every charge made 
against them, and produced a vast mass of materials and numerous 
defence witnesses in support of their arguments 
Defence witnesses maintained, ttiter alta, that the phrases 
“HalJcoIchiu”, "New Order m East Asia", and “Greater East Asia 
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Prosperity Sphere” had been distorted and nuscoiistrued and that 
they had no maliaous or cnnunal impbcations involving military 
aggression “Hakko Ichiu” for more than iv\o thousand years 
had meant only ‘universal brotherhood” and not world dominion 
by Japan The “New Order m East Asia’ carried this idea for- 
ward for the improvement and development of all the Asiatic 
peoples so that they might be mdependent and have their just 
share m the world’s goods Japan had not imposed the “Greater 
East Asia Co Prosperity Sphere” but the other Asian peoples bad 
voluntarily entered mto it to obtam independence and to improve 
iheir fortunes 


THE JtIDCNfENTS 

The prosecunon case opened on 13 June, and, after the Tribunal 
had conducted 818 sessions, orally examined 419 witnesses, and 
received affidavits and depositions from 779 other witnesses, 
delivered then judgment on 4 November 1948 Of the 11 judges, 
S fully supported the judgment and the verdicts, one, viz. Justice 
Roling of the Netherlands concurred in part and dissented in 
part and onlv one, Justice Pal filed a completely dissenting opinion 
as lengthy as the majority judgment The Tribunal (by a majontv) 
sentenced Dohihara Htrota Icagaki Kimura, Matsui, Muto, and 
Tojo to death by hanging and the other defendants to various 
terms of imprisonment Justices Pal and Bernard would have 
acquitted all of the defendants of all the charges The sentences 
were earned ouc (For Justice Pal’s judgment, see hiterwltoiuil 
Military Tribunal Far the Far East — Dissentient Judgment of 
Justice R B Pal, MA , LLD) 

THE JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 

The question of concluding a peace treaty with Japan was 
bedevilled with Cold War problems and <»ncretely, Soviet opposi- 
uon to what appeared to be the US resolve to make Japan her 
military ally against the communist bloc in the Far East In 
1950, the USA deaded to go ahead with her plan — without 
Soviet agreement if necessary — and pubbshed a memorandum 
containing a general statement of the type of treaty she envisaged 
Red China at once warned that she would regard as illegal any 
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I^e^I 7 with Japan which iras concluded without her partiapation 
She declared that the pabhshed terms utterly disregarded the 
interests of the Chinese people Entam and other allies of the 
USA had their difierences with the U S A. on the proposals but 
these were resolved and aa Anglo American draft treaty was pre 
pared India generally supported the position taken up by the 
Sonet Union and Red Chma and was strongly criticized m 
America for her attitude The Japanese Prime Minuter Yoshida 
accepted the proposed terms but they were widely criticized in 
Japan 

The Treaty was signed at a conference at San Francisco on S 
September 19 d 1 Neither the Chinese Nationalist Goiernment 
nor the Peoples Republic were uwited to attend because the 
sponsoring powers could not agree on which government should 
represent China Nor was Italy m'lted again because of dis 
agreement among the sponsors India Burma and Yugoslavia 
declined to attend The Soviet Union Poland and Czechoslovakia 
came hut did not sign the treaty In all 51 states were present at 
the conference and 48 signed The treaty became efiective upon 
the deposit of ratdicafmDs on 28 April 1952 and oa that dare the 
Occupauon came to an end India signed a separate peace tieatv 
with Japan on 9 June I9a2 

The treaty restored full sovereignty to Japan It limited 
Japanese temcory to the four mam islands and some adjacent 
minor islands It stipulated that Japan would concur m any 
Umted States proposal to place the Rvukyu Bonin and Volcano 
islands under American trusteeship (No such proposal his been 
made so far and the U S under the terms of the treaty retains 
absolute control) The treaty provided that Japan should pay 
reparations but it was expected that the war ravaged territories 
e.g the Philippines mav send raw materials to Japan for proces 
sing and that the resulting manufactures should be regarded as 
reparaoons 

On the same day that the peace treaty was signed Japan and 
the United States signed a security pact under which Japan 
granted the laner the nght to station J^d sea and air forces on 
Japanese terntory Japan bound herself not to grant sim ila r 
rights to other nations without the consent of the U^oited States 
An admmistranve agreement agned by Japan and the United 
States on 28 February 1952 implemented the security treaty and 
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set forth the arrangements under which the US^ was to mam 
um bases m Japan Jurisdiction oter American armed forces 
was reserved to the United States The security treaty and the 
admmistratue agreement meant that mdependent Japan would 
serve as a mihtary, natal and air base for the Umied States m 
much the same manner as had Occupied Japan. The three agree- 
ments were not concluded without causmg pain for the Japanese 
people The grant of blaniet extratemtoriahty to the United 
States mihtary personnel, to cinlian ojmponents, and to the 
families of both groups was a particularly bitter pill to swallow 
It was widely denounced as “shameful, dishonourable, tantam ount 
to reducmg the country to a colonial status” 

The recovery of mdependence was followed by the rc-estabhsh- 
ment of diplomatic relations with tirtually eiery country m the 
world, mdudmg the U S SJL In 1956, the U S SJh having deaded 
to icfram from exercising her veto, Japan also gained adnussion 
to the United Nations In December 1957, she was elected to 
membership m the UJ^ Security Council to begin her term on 
1 January 1958 


PROBLEMS OF TOE NEW JAPAN 

‘Too maav people, too little space too few' resources” conimue to 
be Japan s mam problems, and, m a number of respects, they 
hate been accentuated on account of her present position of 
ahgnment to one of the world’s power blocs, which further 
threatens to make her an ‘ orphan m Asia" The alliance with 
the USA, which was further cemented by the signing m March 
1954 of the Mutual Defence Assoaation Agreement, which forged 
more military ties between the two countries, gave her security 
agamst communist pressures It brought Amencan economic 
aid, credits and an active expanding trade with the Umted States 
There is howeter, a growing imbalance m American-Japane«e 
trade relations, resulting in a huge “dollar gap”, which Japan finds 
It more and more difficult to eliminate If she tried to sohe the 
problem by cuibmg drastically her purchases m America, she 
would ha\e to turn to the communist bloc countries, whose capa 
city to fulfil her requirements is open to doubc Due to political 
reasons, and, as an ally of the Umted States, Japan has imposed 
security export controls on her trade with mainland Chma The 
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lestriciioas have resulted in virtual ccssaaon of trade between the 
tWD countries, causing a heavy loss of Japan’s traditional markets 
and sources of raw materials Any attempt to expand her exports 
to the United States, which may have provided another wa 7 out 
of her difficulties, is barred by the fact that Ameucan manufac- 
turers affected by such a Japanese trade drive are opposed to it 
This has been grists for the mills of Japanese soaalists and others 
who adiocate a shift towards a neutralist posirion and dose eco- 
nomic and political relations with Red China and other com- 
muiust bloc countnes 

ANTI AMEBICAR FEEUNC IN JAPAN 

Apart from the fact that a proud nation Ukc the Japanese, who 
not long ago were counted among the Great Powers of the world, 
cannot feel happy at their present position of dependence on their 
late enemy, who wrought nuclear destruction on two of their 
greatest cities, there are a number of conaete issues on which 
Japanese public opinion u hostile to the Americans The sorest 
one is the continuance of American troops on Japanese soil, and 
though American military mstallauons were r^uced from 1 407 
at the time of the peace treaty to 369 two years later, they cause 
resentment and, occasionally, ugly mcidents happen The case, 
in 1957, of a United States soldier, WiUiam S Girard who fired a 
shot that killed a Japanese woman, is stiQ fresh m the minds of 
the Japanese Again, military bases, which under present day 
military needs occupy a large area of flat land are anathema in 
a country like Japan where every acre diverted fcom cultivation is 
a loss Above all Japan, incessantly threatened by the Russians 
with toial desirucuun for ‘ offerujg her soil to ihe Uniied stares for 
aggressive purposes” and with the nightmarish vision of the 
Japanese islands as an atonue hatdefield, naturally yearns for a 
release from her military ues widi the USA 
Closely related to this issue is the Japanese concern over the 
holding by the U S A of nudeax tests m the Pacific which reduces 
her PzaBc -fishing' gjound^ and faida 2 ;^j? xb^ .vaieiy' 
fishermen engaged in Gsbing operations there for a livelihood 
*1116 incident o£ the Japanese tuna boat, the Lucky Dragon, which 
was caught in atomic fallout near Bikm Atoll where the 
Americans performed a nuclear test in die spnng of 1951, seriously 
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affected Japanese American lelaaons More serious still, there is 
the Japanese objection to the soxipiliDg by the Amencans of 
atomic weapons on Japanese soil United States forces in Okinawa 
are beheied to possess atomic weapons The Japanese argue that 
an enemy making an atomic attadc on Okinawa may not spare 
Japan proper smee the American military bases m Okinawa and 
m Japan are parts of one system 
Okmawa which is strategically situated almost equidistant from 
Japan South Korea, Mainland Chma, and Taiwan Formosa), is 
a part of the Ryukyu Islands, which Japan lost on account of her 
defeat in the Second World War The USA recognized Japan s 
residual sotereignty oser the islands, but has no intention of 
withdrawing from there, or eten sharing her administration with 
Japan There is a suong uredenust motement m Okmawa, which 
draws its inspiration from hatred of American mihtary rule there 
together with resentment at the unusual size of the military 
establishment and the Amcncan insistence on requismonmg farm 
land in exchange for lump-sum payment rather than annual 
rental In 1956, there were anu American demonstrations m the 
island insohmg as much as one fourth of the island’s total popula- 
tion and the election of a communist mayor in the capital of 
Naha 

In 1956, anti American feeling ran so high at Sunakawa, a 
Milage near the United States mihtary base of Tachikawa m 
the Mcinity of Tokyo, that there were serious clashes between the 
police and the Mllagers, who were aroused by the announcement 
that the Amencans were about to expand their air strips, and 
were joined by workers, students and pacifists from Tokyo Some 
800 persons were injured and there were many arrests 

The security treaty is both a foreign policy and a domestic issue 
It is an important plank m the programme of the Socialist Party, 
which fights the government on sudi basic issues as capitalism 
versus socialism, disarmament versus rearmament, etc The 
soaalists are uncompromising m tbeir opposition to the American 
alignment, and consider that Japan cannot become really indepen- 
dent without tearmg up the security pact They advocate closer 
contacts vnth Asia and neutralism in foreign policy 
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There js fiaiikJv little lo\e lost between Japan and the USSR. 
The Japanese find zt hard to forget the latter's sudden unprovoked 
attack on them totcards the close of the Second World War, when 
they were desperately defending themselves against devastating 
USA attacks from the air Their past relations with Tsarist 
Russia also were almost umformly unpleasant On their side, the 
Russsians consider their humiliatmg defeat in the Russo Japanese 
War as an indelible stain on their national historv The com 
munist masters of Russi.a, who look upon the U S A as their Public 
Enemy No I, cannot, of course tfJerate Japan s mihtary ties with 
the latter, and it is the prime objecuves of tlieir foreign policy to 
remove U S bases from Japan to separate Japan from her 
American aUv and to induce Japan to adopt a position of neutral- 
ism towards the communist bloc 

With so much anti American feeling existing in Japan how 
ever, it is not possible that Soviet propaganda against "American 
warmongers’ and in advocacy of the prohibitjoa of Jiiiclear tests, 
etc could fail to make some impression on the masses in Japan 
Tfie Soviet can alternate soft peace tunes with war blasts coo and 
at tunes when the Washington Peipmg tension in the Taiwan 
Strait IS parnculatly intense thev remind the Japanese about 
the existence of the Sino Soviet Friendship Treatv of 14 February 
1950, duected against Japan and her allies Under the circums- 
tances, Premier Khrushchev s suggesuon to cancel both the 
US A Japanese and Siao Soviet military alliances and to subs- 
titute them for one Asian great power security pact is not without 
appeal la Japan At least the Socialist Parry has reacted favour 
ably to the idea 

There are a number of concrete issues on which the USSR 
and Japan ate constantly wrangling with each other First, there 
IS the fisheries dispute Before the war, much of the Japanese 
catch used to come from the areas north of Hokkaido — the 
Kuriles Sakhalin and Soriei territorial vraiers On account of the 
occupation of the Kuriles and tlie Japanese half of Sakhalin by she 
Soviet after the war, Japan has lost much of her former &hery 
bases, which are now in Soviet temttiry Japanese fishing boats 
caught in Soviet waters are detamed m ^viet ports and Japan has 
OQ this account become very dependent on Soviet goodwill In 

29 
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1956, Japan and the USSJL resumed diplomatic relations with 
each other, and this somewhat eased the fisheries issue. But, as 
Moscow refused to return Etoiofu and Kunashin, the two 
southernmost islands of the Kunles, which Japan considers as 
mtegral parts of her tcmiory, and as it agreed to return the 
Habomais and Shilcotan, small islands oS Hoklaido, only m 
exchange for Japans sigmng a peace treaty, the Tokyo Goiem 
ment, backed by Japanese public opinion, has refused to giie up u 
claims, and no peace treaty has been signed so far between the 
ttto governments. Another cause of ill feeling between the two 
countnes is the refusal of the Sonet Government to repatriate 
some 10,000 prisoners of war, vtho arc, accoidmg to the Japanese 
Government, still detamed in ibe Sonet Union Moscow denies 
the existence of any unrepamated Japanese prisoners of war m 
the Sovaet Union or any terniones under its control. 

Of late howerer and chiefly as the result of her giovring (hscord 
with Commumst China, the USSR, has been induced to adopt 
a softer tune m her diplomaoc relations with Japan. The two 
communist giants are, indeed, at present engagrf m competing 
with each other in establishing their influence in Japan In May 
1964 the People’s Republic of China sent a trade fair to tour 
major Japanese cines, and dispby a rariety of mdustnal goods— 
from ttansistor radios to a giant turbine— wiih a vicvr to impres* 
sing the Japanese people vrith die scientific and mdustnal advance 
and power of new Chma In the same month, Anastas L 
Mikoyan, then First Deputy Premier and now President of the 
USSR, paid a surprise visit to Japan and held rail*! with the 
business magnates of the country on trade prospects. The bait 
he dangled before them is said to be large scale Japanese paruapi* 
tion m the industnalizauon of Siberia, though his concrete pro- 
posals were limited to the comemional type of credits and pur 
chases In September 1964 Mr Khrushchev told a member of the 
Japanese socialist parhaiucntanes team, tourmg the USSR, at 
Moscow that the USSR was preparol to return to Japan the two 
‘ tiny islands she held smee the Second World War if the U3A 
rclmquished Okinawa. * U the U S A. returned Okinawa to Japan." 
he added, ‘then we will begm to trust Japan.” This was 
obviously talkmg in Cold War language, and was a further revela- 
tion of the underlying purpose of communist wooing of Japan— 
to dislodge the U S.A. from her position of vantage m the Far 
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East. The lecent de\elopinents, ne\crtheless. indicate a significant 
change m the USSR, amende towards Japan 

KEW TRENDS IN JAPAN’S POUCl — ASLAN DIPLOMACY” 

Japan's present pcsiuuu is atliuitiedly Uifilcult as well as insecure. 
Poised unetenly between East and West (as she is at present) she 
may go dowm if anything happens to intensify the current cold 
war, or, if a hot war should breai out. It seems, being fuUy 
aware of this, Japan is worljng towards a readjustment of her 
relanons with the tiro blocs, and u re-examimng the question of 
her security in a divided world She has made significant attempts 
to remote the scars which the wounds inflicted by her invading 
hordes caused in many countries she had occupied duimg the 
war Begmmng with a reparations agreemeot with Burma, in 1954, 
Japan has setded her wattune accounts with her neighbours in 
the south at the cost of $1 bdhon, to be paid in goods and services 
over the neiti decade or two In co^peranon with the United 
States, she is granaag increasing amounts of credits and loans to 
Asian nauons with a view to building up their mdustnes. The 
best instance of this kind of three party agreements is the agree* 
meuT reached by Japan, the USA, and India in March 1958, 
for the development of the Rouikela iron mines m India Japan 
has agreed to concribuce to this co*operaave venture an $8 milhoa 
loan for the purchase of rothog stock, raining machinery and har- 
bour facihtics She has sought in various ways to strengthen her 
ecoaottuc and cultural bonds with South east Asia 

As the result of these activities, Japan has come forward in a 
new role m world politics, the chief trend of which is vatiouslv 
being called "econoimc diplomacy” or “Asian diploroacv” and 
by some has been described as a new form of "neutralism" She 
seems deteimmed to avoid the niutakes of the past and to have 
abandoned any thought of political domination by herself of 
fellow Asian nations With their disciphne, their ladustnousness 
and their dynamic purposefulness, as well as their masterv of 
urt-rcLD S£jfiire and Japasss^ arc 

fitted to play this new role in Asia and the world and thus to 
acquire for themselves, also, though in a sense diilereuc from »hac 
they had auned at in the past— die status of a Great Power 
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An average Indian before the Second World War, found little to 
interest him in the lands or affairs of South east Asia, and his 
information about them hardly iient be)ond the temples of 
Angkor Vat and Borobudur. and Balinese dancers, and their 
natural resources such as tm, rubber and quinine Most of the 
peoples of South east Asia, indeed, figured little in history, as 
they were for centuries living in a state of colonial slavery under 
the British, the Dutch and the French, and it was the Utters 
staggering defeats at the bonds of the Japanese during the con 
flict that first drew world atienuon to the counuies of South cast 
Asia and then various problems, polincal, economic, and 
strategic South east Asia — a loosely defined area — refers here to 
five countries— Indonesia Thailand, Indochina (split up into 
North Vietnam or Vietminh South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos) 
Malaga and Burma The last four lie tnthm the peninsula that 
forms the south eastern extremity of continental Asia, and the first 
named Indonesia is an adjacent chain of islands scattered across 
an area of same 4 000 miles along the equator or one seienth of the 
wav around the earth 

Freed from the voke of western rolonialism, the countnes of 
South cast Asia are attempung to form stable systems of gorern 
inent and to build up underdeveloped economies with a view to 
providing higher standards of bvmg and modern facilities for their 
fistgroHing impoverished, and discontented peoples totalling 
200000000 Their recent history and strategic location however, 
have drawn them into the vortex of world politics, an outstanding 
feature of which js the Cold War South cast Asia is the strategic 
crossroads between the Pacific and Indian Oceans, between East 
ind South Asia It hes beneath the imderbeUy of Red Cbint, 
whose emigrant peoples and neii, djnamic system of gorenuuent 
have spread their impiact among the peoples of the area Militarily 
and pohiically weak. South east Asia is caught and pulled by the 
rival economic, military and political forces of the communist and 
452 
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democrauc blocs At present it u a major storm-centre of r\oiId 
politics 


INDONESIA 

Indonesia’s 3,000 and odd \olcamc and coral islands ha\e a popu- 
lation of about 96 miHion, iJudi is very disproporuonately distri- 
buted, and range from the ex head huatuig Dyaks of Borneo to 
Jatanese ex Sultans The land area is about 20 per cent det eloped 
and ot erpopularcd, and about 80 per cent wild and empty Jaia, 
alone, tv^ch has 9 per cent of Indonesia s land area, contains 
61 5 million inhabitants It consumes far more rice than it 
produces, drains revenues from other areas, and dominates the 
government of the nation m a vtay that leads to complaints of 
"Ja'snese colonialisro" by "brown Dutchmen" The immense 
island of Sumatra, where 16 per cent of the nation's population 
occupies 32 pet cent of its land and produces 70 per cent by value 
of the nation’s espoiis. considers itself neglected and exploited 
and tvas recenciy rebellious The tiny island of Bab, separated 
from Java by two miles of shark infested ocean and by six cen- 
runes of magically preserved Hindu art and culture, is a micro- 
cosm of the grace and beauty of Indonesia’s mediaeval past. The 
Balinese, however, find that saetches of blue, sun swept water 
and beaches of gold sand ringed by reefs of coral are no longer 
defences agamst the outside world but sea lanes through which it 
enters 

Under the impact, their simple, rice based economy, the ancient 
Hindu beliefs, the vifiage centred politics, the temple centred life, 
the lovely old individualized handicrafts are gradually — some- 
times almost impercepuvely — ^giving vvay The dreamland is 
vanishing, and they themselves do not desire to cling to it, but 
they complain that the government is doing too htdc to case their 
passage towards and entry into the reahiies of modern life 
Kalimantan, or Indoaesian Borneo is a vast equatorial wasteland, 
very scantily populated, predominantly rural and agiarian like 
the rest of the country, and with a townspeople clustering about 
the coastal oil mstallacions The hloliuxas. stiU producing spices 
as in the days they first drew European explorers to the Indies, 
have ID the last decade produced insuireoion m as great abun- 
dance and at less profit All m all, the new Indonesian nation. 
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With all Its di\ersmes, anomalies, anachromsms, and mild strifes, 
IS full of optimism with regard to its future, and deterimnanoa to 
uphold theu" national motto, Bhtnneka Tunggal Ika (Unity in 
diiersity) Indonesia is the third ridiest nation in the world in 
raw materials after the USA- and the USSR and is the Far 
East’s leadmg oil producer 

Birth of Indovesun Nationalism 

The Indonesian naiionahst moxement has been traced to the early 
vears of the present century, the 6rst to dream of their country s 
freedom being a group of young boys — among them being found the 
country s present day heroes, Sukarno, Malta, Sjaiir — who clustered 
round one HOS Tjokroammoto and were banded in a league 
known as the Senkat Islam They spanned the political spectrum 
from the Qoran to Marx, were profiaent m Dutch, English, 
French, German, Arabic, discussed Voltaire and Rousseau, Hume 
and Locke, Hegel and Kant, Jefferson and Lmcoln, Marx and 
Lenin, the Qoran the Bible and the Mahabharata, and explored 
the significance of the Meiju restoration m Japan, the resolution 
in China the Muslim reviral, Indian nationahsm, the Philippine 
reiolt, and more and more, after the First World War, the com 
munist resolution in Russia The Senkat Islam managed till about 
1923 to maintain harmonious coexistence of apparently conflicting 
personalities and ideologies In that year, however, the Marxists, 
after attempting unsuccessfuUy to usurp control, split off, and most 
of their leaders, after heading public disorders m 1926, went to jail 
or exile The nationalists, thereupon, assumed leadership, and 
many of their leaders too went the way of those of the communists. 

Since 1927, the greatest leader of the Indonesian revolutionary 
moiement has been Bung Karno, that is. Brother, Friend, or Com 
rade (Su) Karno Heir to the Tjokioammoto tradition of ‘ One 
Happy Family”, he has been the greatest upholder of ‘Merdeka” 
(Freedom) through Bhmneht Tut^gal Ika (Umty in Dnersity) 
In the Second World War, Sukarno and his comrades found their 
opportunity to rcahze the ideal Ironically enough, the Dutch 
masters themsehes had prepared fcr them a fertile ground on 
which they could sow their levolutionary seeds Whateicr their 
faults, which were many, the Dutch, during the three centuries 
of their rule of the islands, improved public health and thus 
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fostered populaDon pressures and unrest They developed econo- 
mic resources and thus fostered donaads for modem economic 
benefits They established an educational system for a select mino- 
nty and thus trained an intdlectual elite who promptly became 
nationalists and revoluuonary leaders When the Japanese defeated 
the Dutch la early 1942 they found and recognized the revolu 
tionary movement that was under way m Indonesia and installed 
Sukarno as the top Indonesian offiaa) Muhammad Haita as his 
first assistant and other Indonesians as their assoaates 
The Indonesians owe more to the Land of the Rising Sun for 
the independence they now enjojv than d«y are perhaps niUmg 
to admit. The Japanese without doubt ruthlessly exploited them 
for smews of war but they proridcd them with arms and military 
training agamsi a possible AUied mvasion and more and more as 
the prospects of their victory receded— with a view to nbipping 
up theu enthusiasm for a share in the benefits of paimeisbip id 
their Co-Prospericy Sphere for East Aaa— turned over the inter 
nal adrzumstrauoa to them aod even issued a promise of indepen 
dence late in 19+4 They gave direct impetus to nationahst feeling 
by stressing Indonesia s culture and language ut hopes of lessening 
the luxe of western avnlizanon All these stood Sukarno Hatta 
and other leaders lO good stead when ovo days after the Japanese 
surrender — on 17 August 1^5— they declared Indonesia s mdepen 
dence Presentlv British troops lauded m Java ostensively to 
round up and disarm the Japanese and in their trake E^tch 
troops and officials viho refused to recognize the Republic In 
early 1946 the British to their ever lasnng discredit began to use 
Japanese troops as auxiliaries against the Indonesians and gave 
Russia and the Ukraine an opportuniw to bnng the Indonesian 
question to the attention of the UN in January 1946 

The Struggle ior Indepemdzace 

Between 1945 and 1950 the Indonesian Repubhc was thnee 
engaged in prolonged conflicts with the Dutch and thnee in pro 
longed negotiations The first conflicts with the Dutch forces— 
also the Brmsh and Japanese— occurred in late 1945 and early 
1946 In the imdst of the savage warfore the British commander 
General Chnsuson managed to hung the parnes together for 
informal discussion Presendy die Republican leaders accepted 
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the Linggadjau Agreement (IS November J946), according to 
which Indonesia was pamuoned into Dutch and Republican areas 
and pledged to permanent co operation m a Netherlands Indo- 
nesian federal union The agreement was promptly sabotaged by 
both Dutch reactionaries and Indonesian extremists The Dutch 


resorted to economic measures which practically constituted a block- 
ade of all Republican ports, and also, following the old imperialist 
game o£ "di\ide and rule fomented the resentment felt by other 
islanders against Jata’s assumption of leadership, and actually set 
up a number of states which were to come into the UnUed States 
of Indonesia and thus outweigh the Republic’s \oice m the pro- 
posed federation On 2! July 1947, they launched what is knoivn 
m history as their ' first pohcc action” against the Republic, and, 
employing the full might of armoured and mechanized equipment 
and co-ordinating land, air, and amphibious operations, occupied 
all of the mam points in western, eastern, and a large part of 
central Java 

The Dutch "police action” had immediate and far reaching re 
actions in the western countries and in India On 24 July, I^ime 
Minister Nehru issued a statement which has come to be called the 
Asian Monroe Doctrine” "No European country, whateier it 
may be”, said he has the right to set us army m Asia against 
the people of Asia When it does, Asia will not tolerate it . . 
The mere fact that foreign armies are fighung on Asian sod is a 
great insult to Asia’ Meamvhde, the UN, which, as we ha\c 
seen, had already been seized of the Indonesian question, exhibited 
once more its failure to discuss any intcrnauonal affair except as 
an issue in the Cold War India and Australia, for different 
reasons, joined the Soviet Union m supporting the Republic, but 
the attitude of the USA and CUtna to the question was so non 
committal as to amount to support of Dutch action However, ui 
October 1947, the UN sent lo Indonesia a Commission of Good 


Offices, which managed to brmg about a precarious ceasefire and 
■i^e revival of Dutch Indonesian negotiations But the resulting 
R«^}ville Agreement of January 1948, which reverted, m effect to 
fhe ^^ggadjaii Agreement still left die Dutch m possession of 
their hecent temtonal gams at the expense of the Republic and 
m a pns\tion to carry on thcii mischievous came of attempting to 
splinter Republic 

Eight months later, the Dutch machinations seemed to have 
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had their desired results, as the &idonesian extremists, led by the 
commumsts, broke out into the bloody Madium iDSurrecnon o£ 
]8 September 1948 The xe^tdt «as firmly suppressed hy the 
Sukarno Hatta GoTernraent, and seemed to hate produced one 
good result in frightening the American Government about Com 
munism in South east Asia and strengthening iniernmonal 
support of the middle of the road Republican got emment It, 
ho\ie\er, emboldened the Dutch, tiho by the lime had consolidated 
iheir positions, ro launch iheir ‘second police action' On 19 
December 1948 Dutch forces captured the Republican capital and 
the Republican leaders The Republic however, refused to admit 
defeat, and won the support of Indonesian federalists , some Repub 
bean officials set up an emergency government m a remote part 
of Sumatra and guerilla warfare against the Dutch was intensified 
The UN once more demonstrated its utter failure to deal with a 
colonial issue and a resolution passed by the Supreme Counol nas 
watered down to little more than reproaches to the Dutch and 
vague suggesuoQS chat a truce be reestablished India’s Prune 
Munster sutamoned a conference at New Delhi with a view to 
enlutisg Asian opposition to the Dutch, but it failed to cake the 
strong stand hoped for by the Republic It was the impact of 
world censure that forced the Dutch to cbmb down— not to men 
non the guerilla operations m Java and Sumatra Under 
sponsotship an agreement was tomalled m May 1949 bv Dutch 
officials and the mtemed Repubbean leaders Under its terms the 
Republican government was soon afterwards re esiabhshed withia 
the hmics of the Sultanate of Jogjakarta in central Java and the 
Republic participated, along with the Federated Indonesian States 
and the Netherlands in a roundtable conference which convened 
at the Hague in August The l^ours of this conference 

resulted m the adoption of a new constitution for the Repubhc of 
United Indonesia on 29 October and the signing of an agreement 
on 2 November transferring sovertagntv to the new state 

pRovt Feucrated Umon to Repubuc 

The Dutch trau'ferred sovereignty to the United States of Indo- 
nesia an 27 Dcceraber 1949, the latter being formed of the union 
of the 13 Dutch acated states plus the Republic The status of 
West New Guinea fWest Irian) was left lo be decided later On 
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17 August 1950, howe\er, the Republic, by unilateral acuon, con- 
lerted the Federauon into the present centralized state of the 
Repubhc of Indonesia The new state remained a partner m an 
moperame Dutch Indonesian Union unul that arrangement, too, 
i\as unilaterally revoked in 1956. AU rcmainmg commitments to 
the Netherlands, mcluding financial obbgauons, were then, or later, 
renounced. 

Dutch Indonesian relations continued to be strained on the 
issue of West Irian, where Dutch colonial presence was branded 
by Indonesian leaders as an ‘intolerable imperialist proiocauon 
within Indonesian national waters The Dutch Government esen 
tually proposed to transfer to the UN all authority oier West 
New Guniea Indonesia prompdy rejected the proposal, but as 
the result of UN mediation a pact was signed between the two 
goiernraents wherebv the territory should be transfened to 
Indonesia m May 1963 and a vote be taken m 1969 by which West 
Inans should finally decide whether they wished to be independent 
or remain permanently Indonesian The territory was actuallv 
incorporated m Indonesia m 1963 (The eastern half of the island 
18 admmuteied by Australia and is not m dispute ) 

Mystique op SuEAIt^o:s^t 

Before the Japanese occupauon of Indoaesu, Sukarno and Hatu 
had CO operated though not without friction, in the Indonesian 
nationalist movement They had both been exiled, and, when 
the Dutch autlionty in Indonesia suffered eclipse during the 
Japanese occupation Sukarno as the top Indonesian leader, co- 
operated with the Japenese while Hatta as the second man, served 
as the link between him and the anti Japanese underground. 
After independence they created the legend of the Duitunggu/, 
that is, the joint headship of state. As President, Sukarno spent 
his time between public pageantry and private intrigue and stood 
apart from the actual conduct of the administration which fell to 
Hatta as Vice President Sukarno gradually disregarded Hatta s 
advice and demeaned his position In 1956 the latter finally broke 
with Sukarno and went into voluntary exile 
Sukarnos path has not been strewn with roses after the nation 
ally agreed upon goal of independence had been achieved, the 
more difficult task remained of detcnnmmg what sort of hmita 
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HODS ihe people mast place upou ibexoselvcs la attempting to 
perform it, Sukarno had to face considerable opposiuon and t\as 
subjected to attacks from many quarters E\er since the national 
anakening, it was he nho had formulated ideologies, la 1927 he 
had pronounced the philosophy of “Jlfarhaenum’’, which be des- 
cribed as “Indonesian Marxism”, though the class struggle of 
Marxism had become in his phdoscqihy die struggle of the colo- 
nized leisus the colonizing nanons In 1945, just before the 
Japanese defeat, Sukarno bad adjusted Iklarhaenisra to the new 
world order by formulating the PaMjastla, the Fite Principles of 
the neiv Indonesian nation Nationahsro, Intetnauonahsm, Demo- 
cracy, Social Justice, and Belief m God In 1957, charging the 
counter ret olutionanes with betraying the Marhaen, Sukarno 
announced that he had <»QCci\cd a Koitsc^st, le a >vay out of 
Indonesia’s incessant cnses This concept has since been pro 
pounded in ‘ MANIPOL’ or the Political Manifesto of Sukarno's 
1959 Independence Day Oration USDEK is an acronyrn formed 
by the initial letters of fiie key poUaes and stands for the 1945 
coasumtiOQ, Indonesian Socialisn). Guided Democracy, Guided 
Economy and ladoaesian Idcnucy 

Indonesian Potmcs 

In 1950 Indonesia’s Goienunent reBecied the mition’s diMsions 
and coaSiicti The cabinet was formed of represen tatties of 30 
Marring pohcical parties, among nbom four ran almost neck and 
neck in the 1955 elections and in parliamentary composition The 
latter were — the Nationalists (PNI), the Masjumi (liberal Muslims), 
the Nahdatul Ulama (NU, the conser\aXive Muslims) and the Com- 
munists (PKl) In coQceiMDg his concept of the “ivayout”, Sukarno 
started from one basic premise— no stability vas possible as long 
as the PNI, the Masjumi, and the NU played musical chairs wath 
offices, and combined to keep out the PKI ‘T can't and I 
won’t,” he said, “ride a three legged horse” He determined to 
mute or to ‘bury” the parties and instal the communists as equal 
partners in gosemraent The result was protests from aU partes 
excepting the commuiusis, and rebelLons in manv islands, spe- 
cially in Sumatra The gosernmeac erentually crushed the 
reiolts, but by, intern^y and externally, mot mg closer to the 
communist bloc (1958) 
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Since then Sukarno has adopted strong measures to imple- 
ment his conception of U SDEK . He has created a set of con 
«;ultauve bodies, dissohed the Constituent Assembl) (5 July 1959) 
— re\erting by decree to the authoritarian 1945 consutuaon— and 
dissohed the elected parliament (5 March 1960) He named a 
neu and enlarged presidenual “gotong To]on^‘ (mumal help) 
cabmet, presumably divorced from the parties, but mcluding 
crvpto-communists He now gorerns as president and prune 
mmister advised bv an appoinuie, non sotmg Provisional Peoples 
Congress of 609 members which includes the 283 members of 
an appoinme, nonvotmg ‘mutual help” pa r lia m ent. 

Sukarno s political reorientation of the nation has resulted in the 
dissolution of all opposition parties, and the existence of only pro- 
USDEK parties, one of them being the PKI Three major facuons 
now group ihemschcs about Sukarno (1) the palace clique con 
sisiing of mainly the so-called ‘Generauon of '45’, the younger 
leaders of the revolutionary tunes, (2) the PKI, or conunumsts, 
(3) the mihtary leaders, prominent among whom are, first and 
foremost, General Nausiicn an emgmatic figure "conflicnngly 
rumoured to be on the terge of deposmg Sukarno or of being 
himself deposed by his own subordinates, to be about to take 
strong action against the Communists or shortly to become their 
captne , and next in tmporunce, Cbairul Saleh, who had kid- 
napped Sukarno m 1945 was his duef activist organizer m 1957, 
and IS now Minister of Recoostnicuon and Development. 

Foreign Pouct 

Indonesia’s foreign policv and foreign relations are conditioned 
by four objectives, which arc not entirely compatible with each 
other They are (1) Stress on onucolonialism, (2) Predilection 
to Marxism, (3) Non imohement and freedom of manoeuvre, 
and (4) Desire of establisbmg Indonesun leadership in an Afro- 
Asim bloc of similarly non insoUed cations Sukarno has sought 
to achieve these aims of his foreign policy by what have been 
called “travellmg summitry”, or “peripatetic statesmanship . 
Starung in 1956, he has in recent years made annual visits to 
the US, the USSR., China, etc of which a virtually obligatory 
feature has been a joint communique on mtemaiional problems, 
dramatizing the dilemma of the western world and the advan- 
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tage of the communist world, m dealing Mith Indonesia He 
has repeatedly stressed Indonesia’s claims on New Guinea, and 
giren general support to KbrushcheF’s ‘'troika” proposal for re 
organizing the U N Secretariat by dmdmg the posmon and 
authority of the Secretary General among the communist, “capi- 
talist’ and “neutralist” bloa Indonesia, second only to India 
m importance among the non involved nations and her rival m 
international councils as the most outspoken critic of the Great 
Powers, would of course, gam considerably m anv such reorgam- 
zation of UJ^ A method frequently employed by President 
Sukarno for bringing himself and his coimtry to limelight is bv 
organizing such meetings as the Afro Asian Conference at Ban 
dung in 1953, or 'prestige” projects such as holdmg the Asian 
Games at Djakarta m 1962 

Sukarno and Chou En lat hate repeatedly protested mutual 
friendship, and if anv Asian leader personally benefited by pat 
tiapanon in the Bandung Conference, it was Chou En lai, who 
practically came and saw and conquered” The rdanons deie 
norated in 1958 and early 1959 when Indonesia expelled com 
munist Chinese residents from the rural areas and seized then 
properties The ensis aroused Indonesian concern over China s 
potenually aggressive designs against Indonesia and South east 
Asia as a whole Indonesia’s relanons with Russia were bad m 
1950 when Stalin insulted the first Indonesian mission to Moscow 
bv shornng himself lU informed aod lU mannered Today, des 
pite pubhc shows of affability, Ehrushchev and Sukarno do not 
regard each other highly, but Indonesia has rccencd considerable 
Russian aid, speciallv with regard to mili tary equipment la times 
of Indonesia’s greatest need, viz during 1956-58, when there were 
rebellions 

As regards non commiinist or neutralist Asian nanons, 
Indonesia has followed a pohey of opportunism Her admiration 
of India IS tempered by rivalrv, and an ambivalent stand on the 
issue of Kashimr Recentlv, Indonesta was one of the so-called 
‘ Colombo Powers” who, under the presidentslup of Mrs Bandar 
nsiLe, Ciire pirente^ CeyAsa, nice asitf frirmnf a p^sa fur eaviag 
relations between India and China but the part she played m 
the negouauons was weal and halfhearted Indonesia djs 
approves of SEATO as a western dommated rmlicary alliance 
which aeates tensions m the area, and regrets that Awan nations. 
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such as Thailand the Philippines and Palistan taie part in it 
She opposes what she calls the unnatural partition of Indochina 
and deplores foreign particularly western manoemres anywhere 
in the region She is mimical to Chinese nationalist regime in 
Taiwan She is eager to ha\e the best of relations with the 
Muslim countries of the hhddle Elast and Africa and any inde 
pendence movements anywhere whether m Africa or Cuba ir 
respective of the fact whether she has much knowledge of or 
contact with them have her sympathy 
Altogether whether in the internal or m the foreign field 
Indonesia since independence without working a miracle has 
made reasonable progress and according to some critics much 
greater progress than might reasonably have been expected and 
in any case has held her own and should continue to do so 

DCDOailNA 

Geographically Indochina comprises five territories — ^Tonkin 
Annam and Cochin China running born north to south on the 
South China Sea and Laos and Cambodia bordering on Thailand 
to the west Its populauon of more than 25 million people is 
composed of many ethnic groups of which the largest the 
Annamese or Annamites now known as the Vietnamese consQ 
tute /O per cent of the populauon and hve not only in Annam 
but m Tonkm and Cochin Chma At no time m its history 
did Indochina possess real cultural or pohucal unity The three 
Aer (or provinces) of the east coastltne were under Chmese rule 
for a thousand years (down to ad 931) and were deeply mflu 
cnccd by Chinese culture while Cambodia and Laos are deeply 
influenced by Indian culture the former containing the rums of 
the famous city of Angkor In 18^ the French occupied Saigon 
in Cochin China and followed up their aggression m this Asian 
land rap dly with convertmg Cambodia mto a protectorate occu 
pymg the western provmces of Cochin China and finally m 
1864 compelling Annam itsdf to accept French suzeraintj 
French troops drove the CSunese out of Tonkm m 1884 and 
by a treaty signed in Pekmg the Chinese Government was cons 
trained to recognize the status of the French m Indochina 
The last of Frances Indochina possessions was acquired in 1893 
when Laos was ceded by Siam (Thailand) 
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Tlje French did noihmg t« unify the laud, besides giving it 
one colour on the map The adminis tration was headed by a 
goiernor general closely coniioUed by Paris and run by purely 
French ciiil sen ants except m the lowest posts Cochm China 
was an outnght colony, Annam, Laos and Cambodia were pro 
tcctoraces nominally under their oirn rulers, and Tonkin was a 
luixture of the two The country’s few mduscnes were almost 
wholly French, its middlemen and mercantile community were 
Chinese , and the labouring classes, both agncultural and mdus- 
trial were indigenous French economic exploitation m this 
‘ balcony on the Pacihc was maximum in under populated 
Cochm China, one of the greatest nee producing areas in the 
world, and the site of a sizable French rubber plantation industry 
It was die least in the ptosinccs, and Tonkin represented a 
middlmg position — hating ns own peculiar poblems Tonkin 
bad a dense population ii produced btile tice, and hence 
migrants £iom the icgion moved to the plantations of the south 
or to the mining indusaies of its own mountainous areas where 
the population was sparse On account of its industrial poten 
tiahties and its strategic position on the border of China, the 
French had to conttnict some roads and railways as also a few 
good hospitals and educational tnstuuQoas FVeoch culture 
permeated but hctle the few educated people in Indochina, and 
hardly touched the masses The nationalist agitation fed on the 
poverty of the masses, the denial of opportunity by then masters 
TO the small educated class of any position of eminence in the 
life of the country, and on the sbaip contrast between white and 
brown skms presented by French colonial rule The hYench for 
bade political parties and made no attempt to give the people a 
traiDing in the art of self goveiDtoeac 

Yet nationahsin persisted, in the absence of patty outlets it 
expressed itself in a senes of revolts A communist party — the 
Lndo Chinese Communist Party— was formed m 1930 and worked 
underground During the Second World War it developed mto 
the Vietrmnh {abbreviation for Viet Nam DocLap Dos Minh 
Hoi or League for the Independence of Vietnam) m 194L mid 
from China was led by Dr Ho Chi mmh Meanwhile, the 
Japanese had occupied Indocbma, though, m Mew of the Vichy 
Governments coUaborauon with the Axis, they left the adminis 
tration to the French officials The Vietminh, who moved its 
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headquarters from China to Tonkm, fought both French and 
Japanese fasasm and imperialism”. After the disappearance of 
Vichy France, the Japanese otenhreiy the French administraaon 
in Indochina and set up nominally mdependent states under the 
Annamese Emperor Bao Dai in Vietnam, Kmg Norodom 
Sihanouk m Cambodia and King Sisavong Vong m Laos, pledging 
them to partiapaie m their * Co-prospenty" pohaes 
The Vietminh, who were biding their time, seized the oppor 
tumty presented by the Japanese surrender to order a general 
insurrection, and seized Hanoi, the capital of Tonkm Their 
leader, Dr Ho Chi minh, whose reputation as a national leader 
was uniarmshed by collaboration with either the French or the 
Japanese, stepped mto the tacuum created by the collapse of 
Japanese authority, and gained control of the ivhole of Vietnam 
in a few weeks But a new turn was given to the course of 
eienis m Indochma, because at the Potsdam Conference the 
Allied leaders dcaded that to the south of the country the 
British forces should reccne the Japanese surrender and in the 
north the Chinese Nauonahst forces should do so and that the 
way should thus be prepared for the return of the French The 
whole of Vietnam revolted against the idea of a return to colo- 
mal rule and Dr Ho Chi mmh appealed to the United Nations 
for support The failure of the lattef to come to the assistance 
of his people cominccd Dr Ho Chi mmh that he must nego 
uate ivith the French, who on their side had realized that a 
new condition had ansen In March 1946, an agreement was 
signed between the two parties, whereby Vietnam, consisting of 
Tonkin and Annam, was to be recognized as an autonomous 
unit and the question of the accession of Cochin China was to 
be setded later by a plebiscite As part of the settlement. Dr Ho 
Chi mmh agreed to allmv the return of French troops through 
out the coimtry for a period not exceedmg five years 

Dh. Ho Chi Minh 

Dr Ho Chi mmh’s moderation raised a speculation concerning 
his real pohtical complexion and his personahty, and the behef 
persists that the French o>uld hast, if they were sincere, nego- 
tiated a setderaent with him on lines on which Britain granted 
independence to India It ba« been thought that thus Viemam 
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could hare been spared the many nusenes that befell her as also 
found a place outside the scope of the Cold War, hie Burma, 
Indonesia and some other South east Asian countries Dr Ho 
Chi muih no doubt ivas a aMumunisc agent in pre n-ar years. 
Moscow-trained and an assistant to Borodin in China But before 
he journeyed to Moscow, he had hied in, London as a waiter, 
so ihej say, at the Carlton Restaurant, and had then hied in a 
garret at Pans, ckmg out a himg as a photographer's retoucher, 
and m the Club du Fauborg and the leftist political and literary 
circles where he frequentend, had been Imown as le pent Monsieur 
Ferdinand’, a fnend of Leon Biuin, and editor, among other 
things, of Le Paria {The Outcast), a journal designed to rahv 
the oppressed milhons of the French colonial empire M 
Ferdinand, who had first come to the nooce of the Pans police 
for presenting to the Peace Conference a petmon on behalf of 
the dowT) trodden Vietnamese people, had, a hide eaiUer, been 
present at the French Socialist Party $ historic congress at Tours, 
and become a commumsc He was already known as Nguyen 
ai Quoc (Nguven the Pamot), and commenced on his fantastic, 
wandering, dedicated life of the mtemationa] reroluDonary to 
whom nationabsm did not appear as irrecoscdable with Com 
munism, and nee reisa “Had France relinquished her hold on 
Indochina ’ says Mr Frank Moraes ’TIo Chi nunb might today 
hare been the leader of a deisocrauc Vieraaza (Frank Moraes 
Report on Mao’s China) 

This new is supported aox only by the liberal nature of the 
consDruCioQ which he esmblisbed with its pnrate property nghts 
and religious freedom, but bv the fact that he took severe steps 
against some extremists in his own party who wanted no truck 
at ail with the French Unfortunatelv, his visit to Pans in 1946 
to settle details of his agreement (known as the modus vitendi 
agreement) had little result except keeping uegouauuns suU open, 
and after he had returned to Ins own country and formed a 
government in which he became president and foreign minister, 
France Vietnamese relations rapi^y deteriorated The French 
High Comimssioner com meed himself that the Vietminh and 
Ho Chi mmh were no more than pawns m Moscow’s struggle 
for global supremacy , and set about attempting to disrupt 
Vietnamese unity bv fostering a sepaianst movement in Cochin 
China On 19 December 19K, Dr Ho Chi mmh, now under 
30 
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seieie pressure from his eitremist followers, opeljy revolted 
against the French. 

Vietnam in the Cold War 


To the Vietnamese Dr. Ho Chi-minh and his supporters, even 
though they might be communists, were the spearhead of a 
nanonlist motemeni aiming at the country’s ‘freedom. To . e 
French it was a fight to preserve their empire in Asia— their 
precious “balcony on the Pacific” and to maintain their poslMO 
as one of the Great Powers. But. after the success of the Reds 
in establishing the People’s Republic, it was looked upon by 
several western nations, including Britain and the United States, 
as an important phase in the Cold War they vrere at this time 
engaged in fighting. ^Vhate^e^ might be the real character o 
the Vietnamese struggle, it posed a danger to the position e 
the “democratic” nations of the world, because the fcootiei* o 
China, which vras now a communist country now ran along 
those of Tonkin, the stronghold of Dr. Ho Chi-minh- In Mart" 
1949, the French signed an agreement with Bao Dai, the «• 
emperor of Annam, whom some desaibed as a playboy an 
others as an enlightened and democratic figure, by which Aey 
recognized him as head of the state with greater powers— Bao 
Dai would take noihmg less — than they were prepared three year* 


earlier to give to Dr. Ho Chi-minh. 

The war which began as a guerilla fight developed into a trial 
of strength between two nations in which large forces were en- 
gaged on each side and which produced at least one great goner 
on each side, viz. General Giap. the Vietnamese commander who 
must rank as one among the greatest popular generals of the 
world, and General dc Lattre de Tassigny, whose arrival on the 
scene in 1950 led to a vigorous but short-lived revival of French 
power, and whose untimely death in 1952 was nothing short of 
a disaster for the French. The war reached a critical stage early 
in 1954 with General Giap’s veteran divisions closely invesnug 
Dien Bien Phu, an outpost occupied by French parachute troop> 
in 1953. At this time the French were making a great use o 
air power, most of which came &om America, which was now 
contributing about 10 per cent of the cost of France’s IndO" 
Chinese war. The American Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
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suaded himself to believe that a French victory in Vietnam was 
important “not only to France and the Associated States but to 
the United States and the whole free worW’ However, on 7 
May 1954, after holding out for fifty five tuys, Dien Bien Phu 
fell to General Giap, and the Vietnamese had scored their most 
spectacular victory 

In then seven and a half years fighting, the French had 
sufiered staggering losses in human and material resources — the 
former amounlmg to 92,000 dead ot missing, 114,000 wounded 
and 28,000 prisoners They were ready to negotiate— were in 
deed negotiating even before Dien Bien Phu, but there was a 
formidable difficulty in the way of the establishment of peace in 
this part of Asia the insistence of the. American Government, 
alarmed at the growing strength of Communism m South east 
Asia — the latest evidence of which was Vietruiub threat to strate- 
gic Laos — on ' containment ' of Cucnmuaism in Asia Before (he 
fall of Dien Bien Phu, Mr Dulles, the American Secretary of 
State, had visited London, bad urged immediate united acQon 
by the West against the Vietrainh, and parncularly an au strike 
to relieve the beleagiued French garrison in that place Mean 
while, at a confereoce at Berlin, in which the representatives of 
the USA, Britain, France and the USSR had met to discuss 
the German issue, the latter had faded to find a solution to their 
immediate issue, but had foriunaiely decided to hold a meenng 
at Geneva on Korea and Indochina m which the lepresentawes 
of Communist China were to be present, though the USA made 
It clear that this did not imply recogniii<ai of Red China by 
herself In the face of France’s evident desire to conclude a 
truce, Mr Dulles was attempting in March to set up a south 
eastern Asia defence alliance Ifc was fiady rebuffed by Great 
Britain and compelled to abandon his plan 

In spite of these devclopmencs and die prcvadiug scepticisin, 
the foreign ministers of the interested states duly met m Mav 
1934 — mo days after the faD of Dieo Bien Phu Mr Chou 
En lai, the Peking Foreign Munster, for the first time appeared 
at a conference in Europe, at whicdi America was represented 
though Mr Dulles did not attend With the French proposing 
that the Vieuninh forces must evacuate the occupied portions of 
Laos and Cambodia and the Vinminh demanding the recogni 
tion of the “'Khmer” and ‘Pathet Lao' Governments m Cambodia 
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and Laos respecti-vely, not to speak of America’s openly hosnle 
attitude, the conference encountered heavy weather (The i<y 
called Kliraer and Father Lao Governments had originated in 
their respective countries in dissident members of these two 
governments refusing to accept the situation created by the re 
turn of the French, which was accepted by their kings, and tbeir 
starting guerilla activities m cooperation with the Vietminh) 
While these issues were still hanging fire, Sir Winston 
Churchill, the British Premier, visited Washington and talked 
with President Eisenhower The two leaders sharply disagreed 
on many points hut issued a joint declaration reaffirming e 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and pledging themselves to 
continue tlieir united efforts to secure world peace The Geneva 
Conference, which was virtually deadlocked m June, receive 
a new stimulus with the arrival therein of a new French premier, 


the dynamic M Mendcs France, who declared that if an armisuce 
was not arranged m nine days he would resign (11 J^y) 
M Mendes France got what he wished and better terms than 
he had a right to expect m view of the rapidly deteriorating 
military position m Vietnam The settlement provided for the 
partition of Vietnam roughly along the 17th parallel, just nort 
of Hue the old imperial capital of Annam, and for free elecuons 
throughout Vietnam within two years to decide the future o 
the country India, Poland and Canada agreed to provide com 
missions to supervise the armistice with the Indian representa 
uve as chairman ra each commission Laos and Cambodia were 
left as neutral territories, and to be free of Vietmmh an 
French troops The Geneva settlement was welcomed both m 
the communist and non communist worlds, China gamed m 


prestige and secured a buffer, as in Korea, between her territory 
and the direct influence of the west, for the non communist 
world also the delay in holding elecuons was a gam because an 
immediate election would have meant a sweeping victory 
the communists, and the virtual neutralization of Laos an 
Cambodia placed a buffer between China and countries hke 
Siam, Burma and Alalaya where local communist movements 
still constituted a threat The USA alone was sulky , she ba 
no alternative but to accept die setdement, but she at once renewed 
her efforts to create the Southeastern Asia defensive aUiance 
that Air Dulles had endeavoured in vain to set up before the 
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conference These efiorts Coallj did succeed m creating, as the 
result o£ the deliberations of a Conference held at Manila in. 
September, an organization which came to be called SEATO 
(South, east Asia Treaty Orgaoizaaon) India and most other Asian 
nations refused to be members of the organization, which was 
joined by the USA, Great Bitiam, France Austraha, Ne v 
Zealand, Pakistan, Thailand and the Phihppmes 

Ngo DcsH Djtxt 

South Vietnam was fortunate m producing an able national 
leader at the time it won its independence \\Ticn the Geneta 
Conference was held, ibe coumrys noraical ruler was soil 
Emperor Bao Dai, who spent most of his time in the Ritiera 
and was considered as little better than a show boy of the French 
Goternmeni A few weeks before the conclusion of the negoUa 
tions Bao Dai had sent Ngo Dinh Djera a respected expatriate to 
Saigon as premier Son of a mioisier of the Vietnamese emperor 
Tliau Tliai, Djciu bad attracted attention as an able cinl 
adnuniscrator and was appointed mtoisier in 1933 but soon 
resigned the post since he found he had been given little latitude 
to reform the admuiisuatioo He was wooed in turn by the 
leaders of the conununisr donunated independence movement 
in the north in 1945 and by the provisional puppet goicinment 
headed by Bao Dai that the French had set up in 1948 In 1948 
Djem left for the United States where he stayed two years, and 
thca proceeded to France In 1954 Hfacn Bao Dai again turned 
to him on the eve of the Geneva Conference Djem finally accept 
ed direction of the South Vietnam Government 
Ibe country’s paitition was intrinsically damaging to both us 
holies as the mduscnal north, with approximately 13 million 
inhabitants had thereby been severed from the agricultural south 
wnth a population of close upon 12 million Little native talent 
had been developed during Frances colonial rule, and corruption 
dorniaated the structure of government at everv level The flood 
of refugees created a speaally desperate problem for the govern 
ment A total of some 850000 people had immigrated to South 
\ietaain iiithin a few months — perhaps the most concentrated 
refugee exodus of modern tunes Retreating Vietminb armies had 
left behind hundreds of arms caches and irregular partisans. 
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Awhile t«o powerful religious cults, the Cao Dai and the Hoa 
Hao, mamtained well equipped pntate armies of their own AH 
of them were in control of the countryside, including the neb 
Mekong deln, and openly opposed the government A pecubar 
problem was presented by the Binh Xuyen, a crime syndicate, 
which, controlled gambhng prostitution, and opium distribution 
in Saigon, and had purchased control and the operation of the 
Saigon police force from the French The Bin Xuyen gave a 
portion of Its proceeds to Bao Dai 
Djem who at this ivxitiDg (Septemljer 1963) is facing a auis 
on account of the Buddhist opposmon, had to struggle hard 
against many enemies, and to hira goes the credit of estabbshing 
a decent administration in South Vietnam, though this was 
largely due to United States support, specially m finances He 
flady refused to hold the scheduled elections which were expected 
to unify the country, asserung that no free vote was then possible 
for the people of North Vietnam Instead, he conducted a 
national referendum on 23 October 1955, asking the people to 
choose betvceen himself and Bao Dai He won by an almost 
unanimous vote m hu favour, and proclaimed a republic with 
himself as President On 4 March 1956, he summoned a 
National Assembly which drafted a constitution which was pro- 
mulgated on 26 October 1956 and the constituent assembly was 
transformed into the National Assembly If Djem could have 
evolved a workable democratic pobucal structure m Viemam, 
his example would have carried great weight in Asia He 
established a strong government, which was supposed to be ann 
communist and pro-western, but ivhich beoune more pro-Djem 
than pro-anythmg else In I960, there was an unsuccessful coup 
aimed at his goveiornent, which forced him to make some 
reforms in his government and to liberalize some of his poliaes, 
but the opposmon to him went on increasing rather than 
decreasing At this writing (as said above) there are many 
attacks on his government on account of their reprisals agamst 
Buddhist demonstrations for religious and pohtical freedom 
Djem IS a Roman Cathobc while Vietnam’s population is over 
whelmingly Buddhist (70 per cent) The matter came to a head 
tliree weeks ago when government forces opened fire on a 
Buddhist procession kdlmg nine marchers It has continued 
sporadically since and last week ^ Buddhist laymen were 
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anested m their beds on charges o£ hating failed to obtain 
idenlificauon papers The Buddhists said it was because those 
seized were hno>m to possess religious tracts The US Gotem- 
ineat haie repeatedly urged to ease up on the Buddhists, 

and last week iraraed him that he was in danger of being oier 
thrown by the predominantlv Buddhist armed forces and cit'd 
seriice They are, howeier heanly committed to the mamte 
nance of Djem’s rule in Vietnam, for with all his faults Djem, 
m the tietv of the USA, stands between stability and the 
communist flood, which, if it sweeps away his government, may 
upeu die whole of luduclimu lo Chinese dominance 

(After the abote lines were wniten, Djem was overthrown and 
he himself was murdered (November 1963) as the result of a 
nnbtajy cou^ d’etat headed bv one General Duoog Van (Big) 
Minh The new leaders, who seized power with the proclaimed 
object of Tooiiag out nepotism and corruption and carrying on 
the war against the coramumsts, busied tbemsehes rather with 
showertog honours on and dinding power among themselies 
On the night of 29 January 1964 oue of chcir colleagues. 
General Nguiea Khanb, professing disappointment at their 
failure quietly oserthrevT their government, though he kept 
General Minh as a member of the new goiemmeat estabhshed 
by himself Khanh has since proved himself to be as 
incompetent m dealing with inieinal admimstranon and as 
incapable of checking communist advance as his predecessor 
gov emments 

(Mtauwliile, as wc have seeu (vide Chapter 19), a uew complied 
tion was introduced into the confused pohtics of South east Asia 
bv the re-entry into it of France, as evidenced by General 
Charles de Gaulle's lecognition of Communist China The 
Genend, who had for long been cnnazing the USA. for making 
a mess of thmgs all over the world, expressed the opinion that 
It was simply impossible for her to achieve anv success m the 
policy she was pursuing m Indoduna. and pressed for the 
neutrahzauon of South Vietnam Tbc USA, however, is 
totally averse to this course, holding that it implies, "^Vhat is 
nune is mine, and what is yours is negotiable” In spite of the 
cry raised by the communisrs eieiywhere, “yaaiees, go back 
home”, they are holding on to their poanoa ic South Vietnam, 
because of its ntal strategic importance, and because they are 
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conMOced that its fall would make Communist China almost 
irresistible ) 


Laos 

The small Buddhist kingdom of Laos was, as we have seen, given 
the status of a neutral independent state by the agreements signed 
at the Geneva Conference on 20 July 1954 Laos, however, failed 
to gam much from the liquidation of French colonial imperialism 
in South east Asia, which soon became an arena of the conflicts 
of the East West Cold War 

A number of factors conspired to make Laos an unhappy 
victim of this ideology cum power struggle between East and 
West or cooCTCtely, between Communist China and the USA 
(The USSR, which in the early days of this struggle called the 
communist tune, has, with the development of her ideological 
conflict with China, almost withdrawn her support of Chinese 
poliaes in South east Asia) In the first place as we have already 
seen, nationalism came to the counmes of this region m alliance 
with Communism, and the most determined fighters against 
foreign rule being communists, the latter naturally claimed a 
dominant share in the governments set up after indepeudeoce. 
So far as Laos is concerned, the nominal head of the state was 
the King, who during the years of political eclipse under French 
and Japanese domination, offered little, if any, opposmon to the 
foreigners, while the freedom fighters were from all sections of 
the population, and were called nationalists and/or communists 
This accounts for the fact that the political factions of Laos are 
led by persons whose ideology is difficult to ascertain , for 
example, the "communist' Pathet lao is headed by the "Red 
Prince” Souphannovong, who is the half brother of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, the Premier and the leader of the neutrahst 
faction This has an interesting result Pathet Lao clamiing 
that It is a dissident national group, its fight with the govern 
menr becomes “civil war” and Bed ^inese or North Vietnamese 
support of the Pathet Lao forces cannot technically be called 
“aggression” 

The most important cause of I^os’s miseries is her unfortunate 
geographical position — perched as she is between the Chinese 
province of Yunnan m the north. North Vietnam m the north 
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east acd east, Cambodia and South Vietnam in the south and 
Btirraa m the west According to American strategists, she is 
ihe \Ual buffer that separates Red China and her alleged protege, 
North Vietnam, from pro American Thailand and South Vietnam 
and neutralist Cambodia and Burma Her fall — brought about 
either by Chinese conquest, or, internally, by the triumph of 
the Pathet Lao m the end war, would, according to the 
Americans, at once let loose the nvet pnwermg communist flood 
osei the whole of Southeast Asia As the USA views it, Laos 
is today, as she has been for centuries, a crossroad for insaders 
of Southeast Asia In persisteot ttolation of the Geneva accords, 
says she, North Vietnam keeps her armies scaQoned m Laos , 
they patrol access routes into South Vietnam, provide highly 
trained cadres for the Pathet Lao miliury umts and sometimes 
commit battalions in support of operauons against the Laonan 
Tight wing and neuualut forces through Laos also she sends 
cadres and supplies to the Vieicong guerillas m South Vietnam 
Above all, according to the USA Red Chma. which casts an 
enormous shadow over (he lands to the south of bet, has been, 
m the interests of her ideologv and her multiplving milhons, 
eviacisg an inaeasing appeute for erpansioo into regions actually 
or potentially rich m food and other produce — ^Nlalaya, Indo* 
nesia, and even beyond Allegedly, she is at present busily 
engaged in construcemg a oectvork of roads that aim ac Thadand 
through aotxhv^estem Laos India also has had an idea of Red 
China’s far reaching aims and policies and a taste too of her 
brutal might Red China in replv to the American accusations, 
points her accusing finger to Taiwan and the mightv Seventh 
Fleet, which the USA has kept stationed in Far Eastern waters 
The cnil war among the contendmg factions of the rightist, 
neutralist, and leftist varieties shows no signs of coming to an 
end, for each side has powerful protagonists outside the country, 
as we have seen The USA has been spending something like 
S52 million annually in the aid of the nghnsts, and, when the 
Pathet Lao forces gam some significant victory, she makes a 
ajspi’ay of iier mulraiy strengtfi, eg iana'mg troops m Thaffancf 
For once, however, there was some expectation of peace coming 
to Laos in 1961 Premier IClimshchev and President Kennedy 
met m Geneva and agreed that Laos should be independent and 
neutral , and m 1962, as the result of a fourteen nations con- 
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ference held under co chairmanslup of the U K. and the U S S^, 
It was decided that a coalition cabinet composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the three fighting groups should be set up in Laos 
The truce in the avil war thus established, howeser, did not last 
long and each time the fighting was resumed the Pathet Lao 
made some important advance As these lines are being wTitten 
a crisis of exceptional seventy has occurred In the first "eek 
of Aprd 1964, the Premier arranged for a talk with his rivals 
at Plaine des Jarres , the talks huled , and when he returned to 
the capital Vienuene, he was placed under house arrest by 
some disloyal officers He has since been released, but civil war 
has been resumed 

So far as the USA is concerned, an additional complication 
is the recogmtion accorded by General de Gaulle to Red China, 
and the general’s insistence on the neutralization of Southeast 
Asia (see above, pp 471 72) The divergent approach of France 
and the U S A has produced m Laos a subsurface struggle for 
influence rather than a joint stand against the communist thrust 
It ta possible that the sense of greater danger m South east Asia 
may influence the U S A. to modify her policy on the question of 
supplying India with arms, to which her ally Pakistan, now a 
friend also of Red China, is opposed As these lines are going 
to the press, India $ defence minister is holding talks with his 
opposite number in Washington on the subject, and India's 
education minister, who had recently led his country’s delega- 
tion to UN to answer Pakistan’s charges against his government 
on the score of Kashmir, has declar^ his conviction that the 
USA now reahzes that it is India rather than Pakistan on 
whom she should rely for "containing’ the Chmese communist 
threat. 


Cambodia 

Once the seat of the mi^ty Khmer empire which ruled most of 
Indochina Cambodia became a French protectorate in 1864, and 
from 1949 to 1954 was an Associate State of the French Union 
In 1953, King Norodom Sihanouk retired temporarily to political 
asylum ^ Thailand with the result that the French were com 
polled to\^give him a measure of mdependence This indepen 
dence was guaranteed m 1954 at Geneva, which "neutralized' 
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the country as also Lao«, thou^ both counmes obtained the 
nght to mate tieaues and enlist foreign aid (other than French) 
Jij their oira defence In hfandi 19.55 the tmg abdicated in 
faiour of his parents, King Xotodoin Suramant and Queen 
K-ossamak, entered pohucs, and founded the SangLum (Soaahst 
People’s Communitv) Party, nhosc programme induded support 
for a parhmentary ratmarchv, strong cennal govemmeni and 
provinaal assembhes to administer local affairs In the General 
Election of August 19So the SangLum won all the seats m the 
assembly, defeating the chief opposition partv, the Democratic 
Party, led by SihanouL’s cousin, Pnnee Pbonssa, and the anti 
French republican Son Ngoc Thanah In the General Election 
of 19o3, the SangLum won ail the 61 seats in the assembis As 
a neutralist State Cambodia reccned aids from both the USA 
and the U 5 S R — the former being satisfied tbar its neutrahst 
govemmeat was at (east noQ'Cornmuiustic and checked the spread of 
the latter and Communist China getting Cambodia s 
rotes in the U N Cambodia howetcr found dus sort of tight rope 
walking in politics mcrcasinglT difficult to continue as nearby 
China gradual!? replaced distant Russia m the leadership of the 
Communist cause in South east Asu Pnnee Nordom SihanouL 
bad his quanel wrth the Amencans too and m Norember 1963 
on the plea that the taner were helping the Cambodian guerillas, 
ordered home the entire Cambodian embassr in Washing 
con He also announced that he would refuse to receire any 
fuiiher aid from the U SA (u was something lAe S35 milhon 
annually) Evidently be is sbifoag Eroin neutralitv to a more 
friendly relationship with Communist China 

THAtUlND 

Thailand or "the land of die free” — the name bv ivhich Siam 
now offiaaily calls herself— is alone of the uaiioas of Souih-easr 
Asia that has remained independent through modem history 
Although a Japanese occupatioa dunag the Second World rtar 
marred this enviable record, foreign rule ended with the defeat 
of Japan, and Thai sovereignty wiu re estabbshed Though Two 
great factors — ^historic indepecdeuce and food surplus (Thailand 
IS a large exporter of nee ) — pve Thailand a disttncaon she has not 
proved a leader m South east Asia nor has she been able to deal 
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efBaently with her own economic and political problems In the 
past Thai statesmen shoncd great dexterity m plajmg o2 the 
two greatest imperialist powers m South east Asia agamst each 
other — first Britain and France, then Britam and Japan ^Vhen, 
howeier, the Japanese invaders come m 1941, the Premier (and 
virtual dictator) Field Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram (Pibul is 
pronounced Pee-hoon), talked much about fighting for freedom, 
but, as the wits said, the battle was over before breakfast and he 
co-opcrated with the Japanese and declared war on Great Britain 
and the USA His rival, the civilian leader of a coup detat in 
1932, which had replaced absolute monarchy with a constitutional 
one, Pridi Phanomyong — ^led an underground resistance move- 
ment and more than a year before the Japanese surrender 
actually established his government in the country Tlie Free 
Thais’ war record, Thailand’s concthatory attitude, and, above 
all, the world's great need for the nee that Tliailand alone could 
supply induced the Allies to treat her leniently and not as au 
Axis satelhte Thailand immeditely gave back to Malaya and 
Burma the border provinces ceded to her in 1945 as the ally of 
Japan, and. later, and reluctantly, the Indochinese tenitory 
similarly acquired from Vichy France In January 1946, Thailand 
signed a treaty of friendship with China, by which diplomauc 
relations were established between the two countries for the first 
time in their existence Then, after repeahng her internal ban 
on Communism, Thailand asked the Soviet Government for the 
restoration of diplomatic relations which had been broken off 
after the Bolshevist Revolution of 1917 Having thus paid m 
full the price for reinstatement to international good standing. 
Thailand in December 1946 adiieved her longed tor goal of 
admission to UN 

In June 1946 the young king of Thailand, Ananda Mahidol, 
was found shot to death m his bedroom m the palace It was 
never decided whether it was due to accident, suicide, or murder, 
but rumours imphcated Pridi personally In November 1947 
cnihan officers co-operated with ie army to bring about a cout> 
d’etat which overtluew Pridi, and m 1948 the army remstated 
Pibul Songgram to power as Premier (In September 1957 a 
second bloodless coup ousted Pibul and power was assumed by 
a military junta led by Marshal Surit Thanarat, which had over- 
thrown Pibul) The estabhshment of the communist government 
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in China, and their acti\mes in Indochina and Malaya together 
mih the pressure of the commuiust moiement in Thailand her- 
self, which was strong among die Chinese inhabitants of the 
country, who constitute a sixth of the country’s 20 million people, 
induced Pibul to abandon Thailand’s traditional policy of neu 
trality and align himself and his country with ^he western demo- 
cracies in the Cold War Thailand sent a contingent to the UJM 
forces in Korea — a gesnire which stimulated American interest 
m the country, and after a visit firom American economic and 
military missions, Pibul signed agreements with Washington 
prcndmg for the supply of anas, ammumaon and niihran 
equipment. Marshal Songgram enihusiasucally responded to the 
western request to attend the iVIamla Conference, which, in 
September 1954, discussed ways and means for combating com- 
munist threat m Southeast Asia and joined the SEATO, which 
was established soon afterwards for this verv purpose Songgratn’s 
successors lo office hare continued to follow his foreign policy. 

NLUATA (stALATASlA) 

Before the Second World War. Mataja could be summed up, as 
one geographer said, m thiee words— rubber, un, and Singapore 
It produced 53 to 5$ per cent of the world s supplv of rubber in 
sarying years, almost a third of the global output of tin. while 
Singapore was a naial base on which Bntain depended to secure 
her colonial power in South east Asia Today none of these 
factors IS quite as important as ic seemed m the pre-war era. 
The world managed to funcuon without Malaya’s tin and rubber, 
and the Japanese proved that the innnabihty of Singapore was 
a mvth 

UTien the Bimsh returned after the Japanese withdrawal, 
much had happened to make iheir old position as colonial rulers 
in Malaya untenable Dunng the war, they tbemselrcs had 
giren arms to the conimumst guerillas figbnng against the in 
vaders, and the guerillas, who were mostly Chinese, were now 
the most determined enemies of the continuance of British rule 
in Malara As the jungles and the terrain of Malava were great 
hdps lo guerilla figbnng, ihe Bmish found it a well mgh im 
possible job to suppress the guerillas Again, on account of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose’s Azad Hmd movement, the Indians 
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of Mala)a had been roused, and they considered theIllsel^es as 
the standard-bearers of freedom from colonial rule Abo'e 
all, a strong nationalist motement was growing up among the 
Malays, and m 1946, tlie United Malay National Organization 
the first really nationahst association m the country, was formed 

As they were at the lime quitung their other possessions— 
India, Burma, etc — the British deadcd to withdraw from Malaya 
also But, strangely enough, without consultmg Malayan opimon, 
they announced a Malayan Union, which was opposed by the 
Malays, since under the new constitution, the acquisition of 
citizenship rights had been made so easy diat non Malays could 
easily become citizens and threaten the predommant position m 
the goiernmeni that the Malays considered was rightfully jheirs. 
{Malaya consists of three ethnic groups, each having its own 
religion and language, the Malays making up 50 per cent, the 
Chinese 37 per cent, and Indians and others 13 per cent) la 
Singapore, the Chinese are about 80 per cent of the population, 
and as the proposed Union was to mdude this territory also, the 
position of the Malays in the Union was rendered more pre 
carious 

Howeier, in 1948, the Labour Government, headed by M* 
Attlee had the good sense to cancel the Union, and announce 
instead the formation of the Federation of Malaya, which was to 
consist of all the territories of the Union minus Singapore which 
became a separate Crown Colony The rights of atizenship were 
made more rigid Thus the British had recognized that for any 
future relationship with Malaya, they had to depend upon the 
Malays and not the Chinese, who were, moreover, mosdy com 
munists Howeier, a great leader turned up among the Malays, 
Tengku (Prince) Abdul Rahman, who established communal 
harmony by forming a coalition — the Alliance— consisting of the 
dominant Malay and all the Chinese political parties On 31 
August 1957 Malaya became a member of the Commonwealth 
and had a new constitution of a democratic type Tengku Abdul 
Rahman became the first Prime Minister and continues to be so, 
and such is his stature, that the question is asked, as a similar 
question was asked in India with reference to Nehru, “After the 
Tengku what?” 

In givhng Malaya dominion status, the British had taken a 

calculated\iisk”, since the country has an important strategic 
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position in South east Asia, and the Chinese pupulatiou, i^Iudi 
IS mcreasingly becoming communist and may turn out to be 
w illin g tools of Red Chi na m cairymg out its expansionist aims, 
constitutes an everpresent danger to the Malays The solution 
was considered to be in the foimation of a wider federation — 
Malayasia, in which the Chinese pc^ulatton may be reduced to 
the position of a soil smaller minority than it was in the Fede- 
ration On 14 September 1963, was actually accomplished, 
and a new state was born — Malayasia The new state was formed 
bv the baking together of Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, and North 
Borneo (or Sabah) mio a single member of the British 
Commonwealth 

For a number of reasons. President Sukarno of Indonesia, who 
at one umc was m favour of the formation of a still larger 
Malayan Federation— MaphiJmdo — to be composed of Malaya. 
Indonesia, and the Philippines, backed out of the idea of the 
formation of Malayasia, opposed it tooth and nail, and is still 
unreconciled to it He is of opinion that it is designed to ‘ save 
irnpenahsm’, and that North Borneo and Sarawak, because of 
their large Chinese populations, will become ripe for communist 
penecratjoiL He also thinks that, since Malayasia, under the 
agreement it has signed with Britain, will be protected by ihe 
latter country, u will conuotie Brium’s power m the area. His 
criucs think that he resents it rather because this will pit him 
against Britain s might if be tried to extend bis inSuence u 
South east Asia It is also alleged that be opposes Malayasia os 
account of his own pro-conununist sympathies and the pressure 
of the communist elements m his goiernment In any case, 
Sukarno by insisting that the UN should conduct a plebisate 
or referendum in North Borneo and Sarawak with a view to 
ascertaimng the real wishes of the peoples of the two lerritones 
as to whether they want Malayasia, succeeded in delaying the 
inauguration of the Fedcranoa, scheduled to take place on 31 
August Malayasia was proclaimed on 14 September 1963 only 
after Mr U Thant had an enquirr conducted in the two states, 
and affirmed that the peoples of both the states were in favour 
of the merger 
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THE MALAiASlA INDONESIAN CONFRONTAnON 

Almost as soon as Malayasia was boio, President Sukarno started 
a ‘ Crush Malayasia ’ campaign by landing guerillas on the isolated 
Borneo states (Sarawak and Sabah) On 17 August 1964, a" date 
which coincided with the 19lh declaration of Indonesian indepen 
dence he stepped up his operations further by landing a small 
force at Pontian on the Malaya peninsula itself On 3 September, 
30 armed regular para troopers equipped with all supplies para 
cliuted at Labis 85 miles from Kuala Lumpur At the same time, 
Malav Chinese racial nots flared up at Singapore, which were inter 
preted bv Malayasia as an attempt by the underground communist 
party to stage a come back under the Indonesian umbrella 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, the Malayasian premier, promptly 
appealed to the U N for acuon against what he desaibed as 
blatant and inexcusable aggression" by Indonesia Sukarno re 
acted to this by threatening a “more offensive action" against 
Mahvasia, but he categorically disavowed any plan for a direct 
confrontation with the British The latter, though committed to 
defend Malayasia, likewise re&ained from doing anything which 
might lead to a clash with Sukarno, on the pica that the clash 
between the two nauons of Southeast Asia is an Asian affair 
However after riots broke out at Singapore they airlifted a SOO- 
man anti aircraft regiment to the place from Germany and des 
patched 4 warships from their M^iierranean fleet to the same 
destination 

The USSR, anxious to contain Britain’s lingering influence in 
Indonesia, and also to prevent Communist China from ronsoh 
daung her influence m the state, hastened to give her moral 
support to Sukarnos policy On 17 September 1964, she recorded 
her 102nd veto in the Sccunty Council to kill a resolution which 
deplored Indonesia s attack on Malayasia 

BURMA 

Burma became an independent nation completely outside the 
British Commonwealth by a treaty signed m London on 17 
October 1947 effective 4 January 1948 She is the third country 
in modern history to free herself completely from the British 
empire, of which she had been a very subordinate if not a sub 
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<iucd, possession She bad been preceded only by the United 
States of Acienca and Eire Burma is a phenomenoa in Asia — 
an underpopulated, couniry t\bich exports food She can feed 
and clothe and house heisdf, and she exports nee to earn the 
greater part of her foreign exchange 
“Independence in oiir time’ nas the slogan of Burma s national 
leaders, and these leaders — headed by the mart) red Bog^ohe 
Aung San and U Nu, tdi lately prune minaster — were the student 
rebels in the I920’s They uuuaied ihe Thakin moiement in 
the 1930 s , supported Japan agamsi the Western Alhes m the 
Second World War, behexmg dial Japan really would grant 
Asians their independence, nimcd against Japan when they 
became coniinced that Japanese occupauon meant the exchange 
of one master for another, and acluesed complete independence 

in 1947 Smcc 1948, Burma has been hampered by cnil strife 
by communist groups and the Karens, who form 6 pet cent of 
the population 

With India and Indonesia, Burma is most acme in the Afro* 
Asian bloc in the UN Less asscro'e than the tidians, the 
Burmese, nei eitheless, hate acted on the assumption that the 
wisest course for them is to follow a "correct policy" with respect 
to Moscow and Peipmg Burma, perhaps more than India (before 
the Chinese invasion) and Indonesia, no illusions about the 
Communists She sees her role as one among a group of small 
liberal nations which have ererything lo gam by remaining free 
and independent and evernhing to lose by being siralloued up 
as satcllires or pieces of empire by any one group At present, 
however Burma is under a dictatorship under General Ne Win 
who seized power bv a niilitar> coup d’etat and placed U Nu the 
premier, and other romisrers and leaders under detention 
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OUFIER XXVII 


INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


THE POLICY OF fcON INVOLVEMENT 

The foreign policy of India, like that of every other country in 
the world rests on national interests, such as the defence of the 
country, the economic needs of ihe people, and certain cultural 
and emotional factors, which are rooted in history India i* 
sheltered by the Bay of Bengal, the Indian Ocean, and the 
Arabian Sea m the east, south and west, and by the lofty 
Himalayas in the north She is faced by the most difficult kind 
of economic and political problems at home She had certain 
cultural and trade contacts with other parts of Asia, which were 
cut off during British rule, and which she now naturally wants 
to reopen As Mr Nehru once remarked, India feels more inti 
mately with regard to them than to things happening in Europe 
or America even if the latter are more important In short, 
as says Mr Walter Lippman, India's foreign policy, is ‘ the natural 
expression of the vital mteresu of a new State ’ 

Non alignment or non mvohement — words generally used to 
describe India s foreign policy — though often ascribed to Nehru 
personally, would seem to be the natural corollary of the factors 
mentioned abo\e In somewhat similar circumstances, the nascent 
American Republic had also adopted the policy of non entangle 
ment enjoined upon the nation by George Washington Adverse 
critics point out that India ha^ other reasons also for wanting to 
stand out of the major conflicts of the present day world The 
Gold War being still remote from her, they urge, her sense of 
urgency in the ideological conflict is less acute Indian economic 
-development too, depends heavily on external aid, and, therefore, 
needs world peace The biggest share of this has come from the 
USA but the USSR also has given her valuable economic aid, 
besides support m the UN on the Kashmir issue and, she has 
■not sided with Peking in the India China conflict In any case, 
these critics hold India’s military weakness, specially as compared 
482 
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with Communist C hin a, has prevented her from definitely allying 
herself mth the W^est, and compelled her to seek to hie oa amic- 
able leims with the Comrounisi world 
India’s case, however, is that her policy of non alignment is 
grounded on positive reasons, and is not just neutralism or a 
negative, mid^e o£-the road reluctance to distmguish between 
right and WTong, an eagerness to benefit from both sides In 
the first place, it is based on the belief that grouping into tno 
blocs precipitates the conflict which it is sought to avoid and chat 
India’s way is the better one of narrowing and thus not widening 
the area of conflict It is not passive ueutralism, or a refusal to 
resist evil, Nehru passionatelv declarexl on a number of occasions 
As Nehru told the Congress of the United States m 1949 ‘ Where 
freedom is menaced, or jusuce is threatened, or where aggression 
takes place, we cannot be and shall not be neutral Our policy 
» not neutralist but one of acme endeavour to preserve, and 
if possible, establislt peace on fimi foundations” 

India’s policy is rather a positive or dynamic neutralism in 
which a country acts independently and judges each issue on 
merit She feels that India can contribute to world peace b; 
trying to bung opposite sides together — bv holding an area of 
peace uncommitfed to either side whose influence esn be exmed 
m either direction to bring about greater understanding between, 
the opposed blocs “By keepiag aloof from the controversies of 
the cold war,” says Mr K M Panikkai, she has been able lo 
build up a position of independence and m assoaation with other 
States similarly placed, has been able to exercise considerable in 
fiuence m the cause of international goodwill This is in keeping 
with the policy of nonviolence for which Gandhiji stood m his 
life time and which, broadly speakmg, is still the basis of India’s 
thinking ” 

As actually practised, India s policy has, accordmg to some 
cziucs, been to remain “neutral oa the side of democracy”, and, 
accordmg to others, the other way So far as Nehru was concerned, 
he more than once stated hia distaste for Communism in the 
plainest terms Of comrauuist id«>logv be declared that it 
IS “outmoded . Marxism is out of dace” As regards the 
communist form of government he once declared forcefully ‘T 
do not like monolithic states” After retuzznng from China he 
declared that India had achieved mote by democratic means than 
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the Chinese Communists had done by dictatorship If, mspite of 
all this, he did not denounce Communist Russia’s expansionism, 
It lias because he felt that hot words only beget hotter words and 
bring the world closer to war He often indicated to Mr Chester 
Bowles his mistrust of the western military buildup for defence, 
such as NATO, and said it might frighten Russia into launchmg 
a war which she might not otherwise contemplate (Chester 
Bowles AiJibassador's Report, pp 236-37) Mr Nehru was snong^ 
against American sponsored regional alhances such as S 
and CENTO on the ground that they sow the seeds of a new 
form of colomalism, apart from the fret that they lead to counter 
mo\ es on the other side of the ideological fence with consequent 
increase of tension in both camps 
The history of the conduct of India s foreign policy up-to- ate 
falls under three periods In the first, co'ered bj the y^ 
1946-54, the non alignment policy was tilted westwards. '* 
was the period of the condemnation of North Korean aggrewion 
of the protest against China’s asseruon of suzerainty otct i 
in 1950, of Nehru’s trip to the United States and of the failt^c t® 
make any protest against the colonial wars being waged in 
China and Malaya and of a passionate defence of the Common 
wealth At the same time, howeicr, during all these jears, certa 
other aspects of India’s foreign policy %'ere being develope , trz* 
the quick recognition of People’s China, the sharp disillusionmen 
with the West oter Kashmir, the appeal to Stalm on Korea ani 
the repeated requests to the USA not to aoss the 3Sth par 
and the anger o>er Tunis and Indonesia and the noting o * 
pro coloniahst character of NATO 
In the second period cohered by the years 1954 59 In 
disagreement with certain aspects of western pohey become acute 
and was firmly expressed First came a sharp denunciauon 
U S military aid to Pakistan Speaking in the Loka Sabha on 
22 February 1954, Mr Nehru condemned it as a “wrong ^ 
step which adds to the tensions and fears of the world It n 
to the feeling of insecurity in Asia” Eten stronger was his ^ 
demnaiion of SEATO in his speech on 29 September 1954 ® 

signing of the Pancha Shcel Agreement with China on Tibet wns 
a logical outcome of the attitude towards the West and was inspn 
cd by love of peace and disapproval of colonialism This was 
followed by visits from China and to that country Then came 
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Bandung in April 1955, lihore Mr Nehru firmly expressed India’s 
devotion to non alignment and Afaj Asian solidarity Tliese five 
years saw the hey day of India’s international prestige — the Indo- 
Cluna settlement, the inioame together with Asian powers to 
defend Egypt, the refusal to play the western game on Hungary, 
the energetic inters ention m the disarmament negotiations, etc 
With the Chinese occupation of Tibet and the grant of asylum 
to the Dalai Lama in April 1959 and the strange Chinese reaction 
to It, followed up with the eruption of the border crisis in August 
that year, the third phase of India’s foreign policy commenced and 
continues till today No doubt Chinas intransigence and actual 
aggressions m Ladakh and NEFA hare posed serious challenges 
to India’s pohey of non alignment which, boweiei, has been 
continued, though certain dents hate appeared and shifts taken 
place hlr Nehru’s policy statements with regard to the Congo 
Cuba and Algeria hare been criticized by otihodox exponents of 
non alignment, as lacking jo ‘ full (hioatedness’' though there has 
been no real departure ebe basic pncaples 

INDIAN FOREIGN POUCT OBJECTIVIS 

As early as 1925 the Indian National Congress had established 
the four cardinal points that deiennme India s path in world 
afiaus today These are (I) opposition to imperialism and 
colonial rule, (2) support of subject peoples and oppressed races 
in their struggle for freedom and equality, (3) promotion of peace 
and abhorrence of war and (4) avoidance of foreign entanglements 
The relationship India desires with other countries was spelled 
out in 1954 in a statement of the five Principles (Pancha Sheet}, as 
follows (1) Mutual respect for each other's integrity and 
sovereignty, (21 non agression (3) noninterference with each 
other’s internal a5airs . (4) equality and mutual benefits , and (5) 
peaceful co-existence So far agceeoients to these principles have 
been signed by India with Communist China, Yugoslavia, and 
Russia The agieerneiit with Russia was signed between Nehru 
.mu' jSii^iinr cdirrng- ohr tbrnarir vixor »u ihhscuvr nr i?ihsa.'U\v 
was persuaded to accept the additional phrase, “for any reason, 
ciiher of economic, political or ideological cbajacier” to the third 
clause of the Five Prinaples 
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India and the Co\LMON\VEAL'ra 

When India became a soveteign republic in 1950, she retained her 
membership of the Commonwealth, recognizmg the British 
monarch as titular head of that body, a sort of symbol of the 
common bond Ifctween mdependent member states But the 
Queen is not the sovereign m India as she is in the Dominions. 
There is some opposition m India, mamly from the communists, 
the sociahsts, and the Hindu Mahasabba, to this pohcy, but the 
All India Congress Committee, meeting m May 1950, endorsed it 
Nehru was the chief defender of the Commonwealth link. He 
said It had ob\ious advantages For one thing, the conunuous 
exchange of information and consultauons among Commonwealth 
capitals IS of value in determining the day to day course of foreign 
affairs India’s adherence «o the sterling bloc, with its currency 
backed by reserves m Britain, is another reason India asked 
Canada and others to assut her case m Washington against mihtary 
aid to Pakistan Inside the Commonwealth, India has senous 
differences with Pakistan over Kashmir, with the Union of South 
Africa whose policy of apartheid she, is fighting along tnth 
Pakistan, with Ceylon over attzcasbip rights of migrants from 
India and their descendants, and with Bniam occasionally vvith 
regard to her policies, such as entry into ECM and her ambivalent 
attitude towards the Congo and Portuguese colonialism 

India and the USA 

India’s relations with the USA have been subject to strong 
vicissitudes To many Americans, including the late American 
Secretary of State Mr Dulles India’s pohcy of non involvement 
was hardly distinguishable from neutrtdism, and was a handicap 
to America’s pohcy of building up defence organizations in Asia 
Mr Nehru’s visit to the Umted States in October 1949 hardly 
improved matters On the one hand, many Amenems were dis 
pleased with his "moralizmgs” about what the American Govern 
ment should do and should not do, and on the other, Mr Nehru 
as says Mr Breecher devdoped “a thinly disguised contempt for 
American materialism” However, tNe clouds of misunderstanding 
were largely removed m course of nme, and it was realized on 
both sides that though their methods were different, the goals 
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were ihe same As an American wnterhas unhesitatingly stated 
‘The heat of debate tends to obscure not only the abstract points 
of agrep.ment hut also India's concrete setMces to the American 
cause, as for example her continued supply to the United States 
of the bull of her strategic export tnaicmls lihc manganese and 
mica ” (Robert Trumbull, As / See Indui, p 231 ) 

The first serious nft in Indo American relations occurred during 
the Korean War India acknonled^d that the initial attack uas 
North Korean aggression, but nouM contribute only a medical 
umt, not combat troops, to the UN force She warned (accurate 
ly) that crossing the 38th parallel by General Douglas MacArthur's 
forces would draw the Chinese ConnnuaisB into the war Mean 
while, she was pleading vigorously for Red China’s inclusion in 
U N and opposed Atuencan support of the i-'rench m Indochina 
The nadir in the relations «as reached m 1954, when America 
agreed to give miluary aid ro Pakistan, and India opposed the 
formation of SEATO and the Baghdad Fact Iniha shghtly 
warmed up to the US in 1956 when the latter disapproved of the 
Anglo-French Israeli venture lo Suez, chough reports that the 
invaders had used American arms chilled her a lot India s 
raciUatiQg attitude cowards Sonet tepicsstons m Hungary, and 
speaally Mr Mcnon’s pro-Sonet vote in U N aroused the ire of 
Americans In 1958, the despatch of American forces to Lebanon 
irked India sorelv. and m 1961 India stronglv criticized American 
sponsored invasion of Cuba Americans were converselv aroused 
by the Indian iniasion of Goa But these were relative pinpricks 
m an era o£ cordiality Since the deadi of Mr Dulles in May 
1959, the American Government has paid more attention to 
India’s views and India has learned to be cauuous m criticizing a 
nation which has, in sprte of all that happened conaibuted 
shghtly more than S4 fnlhon m loans and grants to her economy 
President Eisenhower received a hearty welcome from the Indian 
Government and people when he visited New Delhi in December 
1959 The relanons considerablv improved under the Kennedr 
•ichninistratioa, and their reactioii to the Chinese aggression in 
^962 hss placed fndia under a deep debt of grancude ro tie 
American Government and people 
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India and Red China 


An Era of Good Wxll 

Till at least 1959, when Chinese claims to 51,000 square miles 
of Indian territory were first made public, the relations bemcen 
India and the Chinese Communists were friendly, and e'en cordial 
India s attitude was ascribed by hostde criQCS to her partiality to 
the communist world and described as one of appeasement of a 
frighteningly powerful neighbour Neither of these hypotheses is 
correct India simply wants to work harmoniously with a great 
and free Asian State with which she has always lived in peace, 
India had the same attitude towards Chiang Kai shek’s Nationalist 
China and, immediately alter the Second World War, Mr Nehru 
had invited General Chiang Kai shek and his wife to vistf India, 
and they did so The delegates of Nationahst China attended the 
Asian Conference held in Delhi m 1946 Mr Nehru indeed had 
a lifelong vision of India and China joining ibcmselves together 
in cultui^ partnership in the world of today, as they bad been 
in the hoary past when they were both great nations In 
while urging a worldwide federauon he proposed an "Eastern 
federauon of China and India and other Eastern countries 

Mr Nehru was a strong cntic of Communism, and his govern 
ment sternly repressed the communist risings which occurred m 
India in 1948 Yet Mr Nehru like Britain, recognized the 
communist government almost as soon as it had established itself 
in Chma, and he considered it ridiculous that the real rulers of the 
country should be supposed to be those who owned no more than 
an island off the Chinese coast All the same the Chinese Comrau 
nists had a blow aimed at him and his government In reply to 
a message form the Indian Commumst Party conveying its apo- 
logies for having earlier described him as a "deviationist” — this was 
done under the guidance of hloscow which similarly admitted its 
mistake — Mao Tse tung cabled an assurance of full support of iho 
Chinese people for the Indian Communists in their “struggle”, and 
expressed the hope that "India too, would be liberated by the 
Communist party from the oppression of Anglo-Amencan im 
penahsm and its Indian lackeys” 

Mr Nehru tactfully took no notice of the strange episode and 
his government conunued to press for the admission of Communist 
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China to the United Nation*, even though it endangered amicable 
relations with the USA India’s aiguinents, which hate been 
borne out by subsequent developments, are mainly that the e£Eec 
tiieness of the norld body is impaired bj the exclusion of a nauon 
that contains nearly a quarter of the globe s population In parti- 
cular, according to this pcani of view, disarmament, one of the most 
important UJSf objectives, would be unreal with Red China, armed 
to the teeth, left out of it India s attitude to Red China contmu 
ed to be friendly and reasonable all through the crisis o£ the Korean 
War, inspire of U S disapproval and of rebufe from Soviet Russia 
and the Chinese Communists themselves India’s representative 
in the Security Counal, Sir B N Rau voted m fav our of the initial 
resolution which condemned the North Korean aggression and 
demanded a ceasefire at the 38tb paiallcl India also supported 
the second resolution, which called on UN members for collective 
assistance, and as a token of her support and m the Gandhian 
tradition, sent an ambulance corps, which served bravely through 
out the fighting under UN She did not send troops , neither did 
Pakistan, or any other Middle Eastern or Asian nation except 
Turkey. Thailand and the Philippines 
When the United Nations forces, after General MacArtliur’s 
landing at Ichon, were approaching the 38th parallel, Nehru urged 
the American Government that they call a halt there He took 
tlve view that the purpose of the U N action was to repel aggression 
and to defend the non communist world from aggresaon and that 
this had been accomplished Then, on the eve of the UN forces 
crossing the parallel, the Indian ambassador in Peking was awaken 
ed in the middle of the night by the Chinese Government He 
Was* told that if they did so, the Chinese Government would feel 
that Its security was threatened and take ‘defensive” action Nehru 
passed on this clear warning to the American Government, who 
disregarded it. President Iruman having formed the strange opi 
men that the Indians were merely working as “the stooges” of the 
Chinese Reds Again, when the rcsolucion to brand Pcipmg as 
aggressor was before the U N , India opposed it chiefly, and rightly, 
on the ground that it was calculated to increase tension, extend the 
sphere of Cold War to Asia, and thus worsen the mternational 
situation Nehru, eridcndy, had chosen for himself the role of 
mediator between Elast and West, eammg thereby the displeasure 
of both 
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Meanwhile, by supporting an Afro Asian resolution proposing a 
cease fire, India had been fiercely attacked by the Soviet delegate, 
Malik, as attempimg ‘to sa\e the American troops’ who were 
facing near encirclement However, India persisted in her efforts 
to bring about an armistice, which was signed — after two years had 
passed— on 27 July 1953 In reaignitton of her services to the 
cause of peace, she was cLoscn as Chairman of the Neutral Nauons 
Repatriation Commission, and was generally praised for skilful and 
impartial handling of the delicate issue of disputed prisoners of war 

Worsening Simo Indian Relations— Chinese ‘Liberation’ of Tibet 

Two developments which occurred soon afterwards shook 
India s faith m Mao Tsctungs government The first was the 
Chinese invasion of Tibet, where India had inherited from the 
Dntisli (.eriaiu old established ngbu including an agent la Lhasa 
trade agencies la Gyaatse aad Yaiuag pt^t aad telegraph oSces on 
the trade route to Gyanise and a small military escort for their 
protection India valued these arrangements which were for the 
mutual benefit of India and Tibet, and, frankly, she had no wish 
to see her semi mdcpendcnt neighbour overrun by forces which 
would bring communism to ihe frontiers of both India and Nepal, 
and even pose a threat to her very integrity What disturbed hir 
Nehru s mmd most was the faa that the mvasion of Tibet by 
China took place at a time when a Tibetan delegation was in New 
Delhi awaiting permission to proceed to Peiping for discussions 

Nehtu protested vigorously to Red Chinese Premier Chou Enlai 
in two notes but was told, m effect, that the Tibet affair was 
China 8 domestic concern that Nehru should mmd his bvvn 
business and that he was only an imperialist stooge 'The Chinese 
People s Liberation Army must enter Tibet liberate the Tibetan 
peoples and defend the frontiers of China was a telling rebuke 
to Nehru personally as also an onunous threat to India India, 
however was in no position to send an army over the Himala)as 
to Tibet s rescue, even if she had a wish to do so The USA 
had previously declined to accord offiaal status to a Tibetan delega 
tion on the ground that Tibet had no sovereign status The 
United Nations similarly ignored a Tibetan protest over the Red 
Chinese mvasioru 

The second shock happened m connection VTith the Korean 
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peace negotiations In 19i2, the Go> eminent of India, after 
months of careful sounding of all the interested parties, brought 
before the Pobiical Committee a serenteen point draft 

resoluuoa for a truce m Korea Russia’s fiat rejecuon of the plan 
disappomted India, but her disappomtment turned to surprise and 
chagrin when the Chin ese alto uocomprotnismgly turned donn 
the resoluuon Howeter, India tooh comfort in the thought that 
Russia nas the nllaui of the pece, and the deduction ivas renfied 
uhea, after Marshal Stalins deadi, Cluua agreed to truce 
plans lery similar to those she had turned doira at the end of 1952 
Meanwhile, Chinas “hberatioa” of Tibet was proceedmg slowly 
but surely At PeLing’s request the sixteen-year old Indian 
^hssion in Lhasa became a consulaie general and all direct rela 
tions with Tibet ceased The Tibetan arme, such as it was, could 
do httle against the msaders. and the Tibetan auihorines had 
no option but to negotiate an agreement The young Dahu Lama 
with his tennue fled from Lhasa to Yatung on the Indian border 
but bv the end of 1950 he was persuaded to return to his capital 
In 1954, he and the Paneben Lama, the second most powerful 
lama of Tibet, whom the Chinese were playing up against tlic 
former, were m'lted to visit Peking Thev accepted the mritation, 
and, on their arrival at Peking, were uced more or less as public 
exhibits of Cbunese oierlordsbip over Tibet The autonomy, 
guaranteed to Tibet under the agreement, was vnolaied bv the 
Chinese, but the U N , the custodian of the integrity of the nations 
of the world and of human nghts, looked on On 20 April 1951, 
an agreement was signed between Delhi and Peking at the Utter 
capital which was prefaced bv a declaration of five principles the 
famous Panclia Sheel, and under which all privileges formerly 
enjoyed bv the Cosemment of India in what was now railed the 
‘Tibet region of China” were abandoned The Indian militarv 
escort had to be withdrawn, all Indian Govemment test hou'es, 
buildings, post, tclcgiaph and telephone scimlcs had lo be handed 
over to the ChiDese, and m return for trade facilities m Tibet 
Delhi had to grant to die Chin ese government similar trade 
facilities m India In June 1954, Mr Chou Enlai the Chinese 
Premier while on his wav bad,, to China from the Geneva Con 
ference on Indo-China, paid a three-dav visit to Delhi The n\o 
Prime Ministers had a ten hour consultanon with each other, after 
which a comraunique announcing “a clearer undersTandiDg of 
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each Other’s point of view” was issued and a wave of ‘ Hindi Chun 

Bhai Bhai’ sentiment swept India 

Chinese Aggression on India and Unofficial War 

The Tibetans were far from reconciled to their “liberation”, and, 
m 1959, after extensive rebellions against the Cliinese had been 
brutally crushed by the latter, the Dalai Lama fled from the 
country, and took refuge in India, while Tibet lost whatever 
autonomy it still enjoyed This further exacerbated Indian ire 
against the Chinese, who had meanwhile put up claims on some 
51,000 square miles of Indian territory in NEFA and Ladakh, bv 
publishing maps m which these were shown as included in China, 
amounting to what was called by the late Dr Meghnad Saha as 
a 'cartographic invasion” of India Earlier, when India was 
befnenduig them by supporting their case for being seated m UN , 
the Chinese Reds had sought to evade the issue by stating that 
the maps had been prepared bv their predecessors, the Kuomintmg 
Government and that they had no time to look into them Later, 
they replied to Indian protests both by the pen and the sword It 
IS difficult to say when exactly they began their aggression on 
Indian territory for the Indian Government wishing to avoid 
public excitement in India, had black outed all such news In 
August 1959 at long last, they publicised the news that the Chinese 
forces had occupied Longju an Indian frontier outpost in NEIFA 
and killed three policemen They also admitted that the Chinese 
had already occupied nearly half of the lemiory they claimed m 
Ladakh as their own and territory dsewhere — in all 12,000 square 
miles of territory and had also constructed a road through Ladakh, 
hnking u to Western Tibet In spite of exchange of notes, Chinese 
aggression went on slowly but surely oil 8 September 1962, when 
Chinese forces suddenly broke thioagh the Frontier and intruded 
into Indian territory in a corner of the Eastern Sector 

On 20 October 1962 the Chinese launched massive attacks in 
both the eastern and western sectors and the Indian troops, who 
were ill armed and faced formidable difficulties of climate and 
ts.wa.’.’x, t.'yrr,p/^i‘ei\n5afflk»j»dt,liiieir casuaVnes ’oemg Tianfoti 
ed in thousands Mr Nebru appealed to the West for supply of 
arms and the response was quick and unstinted The Russnns 
indicated where their sympathies lay m this fight between their 
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Jriflian “fnends” and Chinese “brethren” by announcing that they 
would h' e up to their commitment to sell a dozen MIG jet fighters 
to India On 24 October, the Chinese stiddenlv made what they 
called a “peace proposal" , they asked that both s des should with- 
draw 25 kiilometers (40 milesj beyond the ‘lint: of actual control”, 
defining it as the positions occupied by both sides as on 7 Notember 
1939, as a preliminarv first step to the re opening of peaceful 
negQUaaons On scrutiny?, the proposal was found to be a '‘tncL", 
for the Chinese had falsely induded in what thev called the area 
under then occupation as on 7 Notember 1959 manv positions 
which they had not occupied before that dale and had been secured 
by aggression later on and which gave them command over 'Hal 
passes Mr Nehru, m rejecting the Chinese proposal, requested — 
as a pre condition for the reopening of negotiations — that they 
might restore the posmon obtaining prior to 8 September 1962 
before thetr latest aggression 

The Chinese aggression went on till ther bad occupied all or 
nearlv all the area clamed bv them as belongiDg to theiaseUes 
It included some 2,000 sq miles of disputed temtorv m the north 
east and as addition of some 2,000 sq miles to the 12 000 sq miles 
of temtorv in Ladakh which ihev hid acquired piecemeal since 
1957 Then, again suddenly, on 2) Norember 1962, they 
announced a unilateral cease fire According to this, beginning 
from 1 December 1962 Chinese troops were to retire in al the 
sectors to certain distances behind the “hoe of actual control ’ — 
the area thus designated being defined arbitranlr br them'd' es 
In his replv, Mr Nehru exposed the factual emors of the Cbine'C 
dcraarcauoE of 'that they called ibeir Tme of amial roatrol , and 
reiterated his stand that “at least the latest aggression must be 
undone before there can be talks for a peaceful solution of the 
border quesnoa” 

The Co’ombo Proposals 

The Chinese aggressions m tndia evoked widespread sympathy 
for India in the bee’ and *^on coimuiucii ’ worlds bur Pakjs 
tan’s reactions were and contiaue to be otherwise India’s neigh 
hour has refused to recognize m the situation anv threat, direct 
or indirect, to her own safetv, and has indeed either blamed u 
on India or declared the Chinese threat to India as unreal and 
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as an Indian device for getting military aid from the WesL She 
has fallen foul of her western friends for arming India for what 
she mterprets as increasing bdian military strength against 
herself The world, howeier, has not been befooled as to the 
danger of Chinese expansionism On 10 December 1962, Mrs 
Sirimaio Bandarnaike, the Prime Minister of Ceylon, called a 
Conference at Colombo of six non aligned Afro Asian countries — 
Burma, Cambodia Ceylon, Ghana, Indonesia and the UAR — 
to discuss the conflict between India and China They unani 
mously made certain proposals which they considered would be 
a good starung point The Prime Minister of Ceylon was 
requested by the Conference to nsit Peking and Delhi and per 
sonaliy discuss the proposals with the two governments 

Mrs Bandarnaike, accordingly, visited Peking from 31 Decern 
ber 1962 to 8 January 1963, and received the assurance of die 
Chinese Government diat they had given a "positive response” to 
the proposals Mrs Bandarnaike, accompanied by hir Aly 
Sabry, President of the Executive Council of the UAR and hir 
Kofi Asante Ofon Atta hLnister of Justice of Ghana, next visited 
New Delhi The Indian Government asked for some clarifica 
tjons and these were jointly given to them by all the three rep 
resentatiies of the Colombo inference, who also communicat^ 
them to the Chinese Government The Colombo proposals tvere 
discussed in the Indian Parhament, and being in general con 
formity with the Indian stand, were accepted iw toto by the 
Indian Government The Chinese Government, however, rejected 
the proposals thereby vutually floutmg tlie Colombo Conference 
The Indian position, thereupon, was, and continues to be since, 
that if China really wants a peaceful settlement of the border 
dispute with India, she has simply to accept the Colombo pro 
posals and their clarifications China has till now refused to do 
this and whether she wants to resume her aggrcs'ion and, if 
she wants to do so when ii is to begin, are open questions 

Comments on Chinese Poucy towards India 

Peking’s objects and objeenves m pickmg up this serious quarrel 
with India are a matter for considerable speculation With regard 
to them the Chinese themselves have given no clue , in fact 
they say the fighting has resulted from Indian ‘aggression ’ But 
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It IS deal that several fectors ha%e impelled ihem to resort to 
relatively largescale force Whether, after they have conquered 
all the territory they have daimed on the border, as they have 
done or nearly done at this wntmg, they will stop, or continue 
ihcir advance into the heart of India, is not clear, aud there 
are some who still think that the "liberation*’ of India is not 
included in their plan, at least at present T]iere is a lolume 
of n eighty opinion in favour of the new that the Chinese want, 
not all out war, but to goad Indu into diverting resources from 
economic development into defence, such as has been done m the 
Kashmir dispute Those who hold this view believe that the 
Chinese would be pleased if India gave up Don alignment and 
sided with the West against them Peking is s^id to beheve that 
such a decision would be extrvaaely unpopular with the Indian 
masses and might paie the way for a reiolutioa. In any case, 
this would prevent India ficm becoming a flovujshjng democracy, 
cr £r<!ss hmAiiig- aa disr emld caeshme China’s cn 

Asia — setting, thereby, an example for other Undeveloped coun 
tries A related objective would be diverting the attention of the 
Chinese people from the senous economic dilgciilnes at home 
Others point out that Nauonahsi Cbma has not repudiated 
Communist Chinese claims, nhidi are based ©a the former's 
maps, aud has, on the conoary corroborated them after the 
beginning of hostihties m September This lentls credence to the 
view that Peking’s medeDUst claims merely reflect tradinonal 
Chinese expansionism It has been held that they may be wanting 
to establish commanding posiQons m the Himalayas so that ihev 
mav strike south later in the populous Southern Asia crescent 
Even if the objectives may not be so far reaching, and they mav 
be, as some think, limited id scope and confined to the secunng 
of only a few mihtary advantages, theu gams from their recent 
aggressions, at least in die western sector, are highlv Significant 
By extending their area of tuditary occupation m Ladakh, thev 
have not only consolidated their hold over their earlier terntonal 
acquisinons iheie, bur have ensured the safety (,f jjjg Aksa: Chin 
road, which they had surrcptmously built then? and which pro 
vides them a route from their own provmce of Suigkiang to Tibet 
It also gives them conaol of other routes, anti particularly the 
Karakoram Pass which puts the Chinese communists at the door 
of the Pakistani held sector of Ladakh 
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The Kashmir Issue 

Ever since the partition of India, the relations between the two 
states so created, India and Pakistan, have been strained, and, 
shortly after it the two had a fourteen month undeclared war 
until 1 January 1949 Pakistan has always considered India as her 
Public Enemy No 1, and has never missed an opportunity of 
exploiting India’s difficulties to seek to have some advantage for 
herself Even when China invaded India with overwhelming 
forces on 8 September 1962, endangering thereby the integrity of 
also Pakistan, the latter, relentlessly pursuing her enmity to India, 
has sought to embarrass her in various ways, notably by protesting 
vigorously against such arms supplies as the USA and the U K. 
have given to India, and even hobnobbmg with China over a non* 
aggression pact 

Pakistan s chief dispute with India is over Kashmir, an Indian 
State, whicli has a predominant Muslim population, but, in 1947, 
was ruled over by a Hindu Maharaja, who, supported by his 
Muslim Prime Minister, Sheikh Abdullah, acceded to India, when 
Pakistani tribesmen invaded the state in October 1947 At the 
Maharaja s request Indian airborne troops arrived on the scene, 
just in time to save the capital, Srinagar, from the tribesmen, 
who were only live miles away m the course of their march, every 
stage of which was marked by plunder, arson and rape, and which 
should have succeeded m reaching its objective but for a quarrel 
among themselves over their loot at Baramula, which they had 
sacked and subjected to every form of bestial cruelty and oppre- 
ssion of the inhabitants The tribal invasion, if not instigated by 
Pakistan which provided the bloodthirsty tnbal lashkars (war 
parties) with truck transport, was led by Pakistani army officers, 
alleged to be on leave Soon India had to wage a fullscale fron 
tier war vvith Pakistan herself who after denying her com- 
plicity in the criminal happenings as long as she could do so, 
admitted her sympathy with and participation in the invasion 
So far as law and fact are concerned, Kashmir’s accession to 
India was now complete, but while accepting it, the Indian 
Government had informed the Maharaja that "an soon as law 
and order had been restored m Kashmir and us soil cleared of 
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the m^ader the quesiian of the States atce^s^ou should be settled 
by a reference to the people The pledge (if this announcement 
of their pobcy might be described as one such) was not giten to 
Pakistan or to the UN nor was it necessarily for a plebiscite, 
but It was netertheless a serious poiiucal mistaLe — Mr Nehru 
agreeing to ii at the suggestion of Lord Mountbatien Further on 
the advice of Mahatma Gandhi the Indian Go'ernment took 
another step which many Indians think was m staken viz to refer 
the afiair to the Security Council of the UN (1 January 1948) 
with a charge of aggression against Pakistan The outcome was 
quite different from what India had expected the Security Conn 
cil — influenced (as Indians think) bv power politics and disiegard 
mg legahties or moraUties— took btde note of her accusations They 
fastened on Mr Nehru s pledge and mtccpreting it as an offer 
that a plebiscite should be held uhea order was restored set up a 
commission which was m proceed to the Indian sub-continent 
charged with the task of setting up a cease tire Ime and facilitating 
the necessary measures for a plebiscite 

The Commission managed to scop die fighting but at the time 
he ceise fire agreement became effective (J Jinuarv 1949) Indians 
were about to take the last oarrow shver of territory held bv 
Pakistan at the western end o£ the state and their victory Was 
in sight Both governments neverthefess accepted the idea of a 
plebisare and ^e recoiDiaesdaQons of the Commissioa Yet 
neither the Commission nor ns successors Sir Owen Dixon of 
Australia and Dr Frank P Graham of the United States sue 
cecded in implementing either of these The chief problem was 
a control ersial inierprciauoa by the gmeraments of India and 
Pakistin as to two important points in the Commissions resolu 
aon The two points concerned the scope of dcrailitanzatioii of 
Kashmir and the time of mduction to office of the plebisate 
administrator 

In August 1953 the prune mimsters of India and Pakistan met 
in New Delhi to open b lateral negotiations on Kashmir They 
agreed to appoint a plebiscite administrator bv the end of Aprd 
I.95f UjDon settlement of preliminarv issues — mainly the lssup 
of demilitarization mtbout which no free plebiscite was consi 
dered possible But a year passed and the plebiscite admmis 
trator was not chosen nor was the problem of demilitarization 
settled Moieover India now declared that the acceptance bv- 

32 
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Pakistan, on 8 September 1954, of U S military aid affected the 
agreements previously reached She mdicated that even if she 
had been Milling to reduce her military forces in Kashmir to 
21,000 soldiers— a number which Pakistan had considered to be 
too high — she must “retam full hbcrty to keep such forces and 
military equipment m the KnshTnir State as we may consider 
necessary in view of tins threat to us’ Both Pakistan and the 
USA contended that U S mili tary aid was intended for defen 
si\e purposes hut Indians held that, whatever the purpose, 
Pakistan \alued it not for defence against communist countries, 
like China or Russia, but to impress India with her mihtary 
strength, even if she did not meditate an actual attack on India 
In any case, Indians argued, Americans could not prevent Pakis 
tan from using American ueapons against India Subsequent 
happenings, eg use of American weapons by the French m 
Algeria, and by the British and the French in Suez, have borne 
out India’s contentions With this failure to settle the demili 
tanzation issue, direct negotiations between the two countries 
ceased, and Mr Muhammad AJi declared that the issue must 
revert to the Security Council The efforts of Pakistan’s western 
friends to rake up this issue m subsequent years were frustrated 
by the Soviet Union’s »etoes 

The bone of Indo Pakistani contention is the Vale of Kashmir, 
the 'Switzerland of India’, with its scenic beauues and its 
attraction for tourists, a basin about 85 miles long and 25 miles 
wide— less than 2 5 pet cent of the State— which is held by India 
and coieted fay Pakistan Its economic potential is probably 
good but It would be costly to develop and it is far from self- 
sufficient India has done a good job here, as also in the rest of 
Kashmir — constructing schools, teaching viUageis improved me 
thods of agriculture digging irrigation canals, constructing a power 
house and a year round tunnel carrying out land reform and 
makmg nee cheap For Pakistan its acquisition is primarily a 
question of prestige and she is confident that if a plebiscite were 
held she will win it The issue has been simultaneously a source 
•of frustration and of political escapism for Pakistanis They are 
naturally bitter about their failure to get it and their anger on 
the score is turned not only against India but against their 
v\estern friends who, they tbmk, are lukewarm in their support 
of their case against India But this failure has in one wav 
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been of considerable help to the Pakutani Government, who find 
It convenient to blame India, the West, the East— just about 
everybody but themselves — for their country’s economic, politicah 
and diplomatic troubles Disgruntled and disgraced pobtiaans 
ram fire and brimstone on Mr Nehru dirough then speeches as 
a way by which to stage come backs to political power Recently 
(end of December 1962) Khvvaja Nazimuddm, an ex premier of 
Paiistan, advocated war as the only possible means of solving 
the Kashmir issue 

Meanwhile, the Kashmir problem has faecoine more compli 
cated by the sudden arrest and detention of Shaikh Abdullah, 
the Kashmir Premier, and his substitution by Baishi Chulam 
Muhammad as Premier (9 August 1953) For some time past 
Abdullah had been advocating an independent Kashmir, and there 
were persistent rumours of US interest in it as a base from which 
to threaten Russia and dominate aJI South Asia It was alleged 
rhar ftiTmer Democratic Presidennal candidate, iVlr AdJas Steven 
son, daring a recent vasii to Kashmir, had conveyed an offer 
to Sheikh Abdullah from the U S Goverameot of fifty million 
dollars in economic aid if Kashmir became independent In anv 
case at the instance of the new Premier of Kashmir, the Consti 
tuent Assembly declared the state’s accession to India as “final 
and irrevocable’' Mr Nehru declared that India would still 
stand by her “laternauoaal commitmenis” bv which he presum 
ablv meant the result of a plebisaie although m a letter to the 
Kashmir Premier he expressed the view that one could not go 
completely by a plebiscite Manv Indians think that the adop 
non of a constirution jn Kashmir and general elections have 
been a reaffirmatinn hv the people of the srate; of the accession 
of Kashniu- to India effected bv the option of the Maharaja m 
1947 and that conditions have changed to such an extent that 
a plebiscite would be impossible 
As a Kashrnin Brahmin by ongm. Mi Nehru might have 
possibly been sentimentally attached to Kashmir but to ascribe 
his determination to have KaAinir as an mtegral part of India 
to the accident of ancestrv, as is done so often, is absurd Mr 
Nehru held that the partiaon of India was not made on a 
religious b-'Sis and he preferred to describe it as the “secession” 
of certain lerntoiics, now loiiaiag Pakistan, as the result of 
‘ local pohtical <elf determination” However that may be Mr 
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Nehru was a strong opponent of Mr Jinnah’s “two nations 
theory”, which he wants to disprove, and, m hxs opinion, stands 
disproved, by the willing accession of a state, some 77 per cent of 
whose population is Muslim, not to the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan but to the secular Indian State, On the very reasoning 
IS based his opposition to any unsettling of the present status of 
Kashmir, which, further, by implication would affect the 40 
million Muslim atizens of India and also react on the 10 million 
Hindus who are still left m East Bengal A reiersal of Kashmir’s 
accession to India on the ground of religion might let loose the 
fury of religious fanatiasm, which drenched India and Pakistan 
in blood soon after partiuon Mr Nehru’s opponents say that 
this reasoning is tantamount to religious blackmail and admis 
svon that the Indian Muslims axe hostages But Muslim nationals 
of India are equal citizens, which the Hindus m Pakistan are not, 
and India’s treatment of the former has been praised by impar 
tial foreigners, including heads of Muslim states, like King Saud 
Saudi Arabia and President Shukri Al-Kuwatly of Syria, among 
others Yet more important is the fact that Pakistan has failed 
m ah her efforts to unite the Muslim world against India’s occupa- 
tion of Kashmir 

Mr Gunnar Jarring, Sweden’s permanent delegate to the United 
Nations and former president of the Security Council, m hi» 
report of 30 April 1957 on the Kashmir question, expressed bis 
awareness of “the grave problems that might arise in connecuon 
With and as a result of a picbisate” He called to the Council's 
attention that “the implementation of international agreements 
of an ad hoc character, which has not been achieved fairly speedily, 
may become pogressively more difficult bfecause the situation with 
which they were to cope has tended to change” He added “I 
could not fail to take note of the concern expressed m connection 
with the changing political, economic and strategic factors sur- 
rounding the whole of the Kashmir question, together with the 
changing pattern of power relanons m West and South Asia” 

This statement has been interpreted not only by Indians but 
by many impartial forcipiers as su^esung that given the state of 
the world in general and the unabated tensions between India 
and Pakistan in particular, the best that can be done is to main- 
tain the status quo In the recent Indo Chinese “war”, Kashmir 
was the base of operations for India’s defensive operations agiinst 
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the Chinese aggressors in ihe nestem sector in Ladakh — anorfier 
strong argumeat m faiour of India s sand on the Kashmir issue 

Minor Issues 

Several lesser disputes between Zodu and Pakistan haie been 
settled amicably, some only after prolonged negotiations The 
biggest concerned the use of the waters of the Indus mer and 
Its tributaries, which, basing their sources in India flow through 
both countries India planned ft> dam these for her own badly- 
needed irngaciaa projects and Pakistan feared that these opera 
tions might deprne her rich wheat bowl of the water it 
requires In addiuon India controls die headworks of some 
of the canals flowing into Pakistan Indian and Pakistani engi 
neers confened in Washington undet the aegis of the Inter 
national Bank for Recoascrucaon and Derelopmenr to make out 
a scheme of stater deseloptnent for the benefit of both countries 
The dispute ivas amicably settled with the signing of an agreement 
in Karadu in September i960 with the assistance of the World 
Bank only after a consortiuin of countries had agreed to put 
up most of the money for the works involved 

India and the Hoialaian KmcDOvts Nepal, Bhutan and SiiauM 

Tlie conquest of Tibet by Communist China prompted India to 
adopt certain counter moie$ designed to stabilize her relaiions 
with her immediate neighbours in the north viz Nepal Bhutan 
and Sikkim She strengthened her neglected relations with the 
small and strategically placed states of Sikkim and Bhutan result 
mg in a virtual protectorate over them and the establishment of 
Indian troops within tbeu’ temtones to guard the Tibetan passes 
While her relations wnb these two tiny stares have been cordial 
and rheir administration orderly Nepal has caused her a lot of 
worry on both the counts The Indian Government virtually 
supported the 1950 revolution in Nepal vvlueli freed the laticrs 
King Tribhuvan Bir 9’iirain Shah ^om the control' of fus PrirDC 
Minister Mohan Shamsber whose ancestors had since the time 
of the powerful Fniae Minister, Jang Bahadur Rana (1847) been 
actual and hereditary rulers of the state in the name of rot 
Jatneant Kings In 1951 India helped the Nepalese to suppress 
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a communist led revolt, and not only supplied substantial economic 
aid and technical assistance but provided a military mission, 
uhose job was jo give Nepal a small but modern fighimg force. 
On the death of Tribhuvan m April 1955, his son Mahendra 
became King, and, the latter, after experimenting with various 
ministnes vumally effected a coup d’etat m December 1960 by 
dissolving the ministry, headed by Mr B P Koirala, the leader 
of the Nepali Congress, which had won a tbumping victory m 
the general elections held a £ew months ago The arrest and 
detention of Mr Koirala and other members of his cabinet on 
the plea that a Panchayatt democracy under the king’s personal 
direction was the best possible government for a politically back 
ward and poorly developed state like his own met vvith disapproval 
of the Indian Government The relations of the two states dete- 
riorated— with Nepal’s charges against India of fomentmg doraesuc 
troubles m Nepal and India’s concern over the safety of the 
frontier specially in view of the threat from China While the 
ministers continue to be conbned, and the Nepalese internal 
situation has shown little signs of siabdization, the relations of 
India with Nepal have, at this writiDg, somewhat improved 

India’s Action in Goa 

Portugal’s ouster from her colonial possession of Goa, (December 
1961) a tiny enclave in Indian soil raised a hue and cry m England 
and the USA, whose governments, professedly expecting a peace- 
ful settlement of the issue had done nothing to say the least to 
persuade Portugal peacefully to depart from India, in spite of 
repeated requests from India during fifteen long years for their 
good offices m bringing about the consummation The Indian 
Government subjected lo mcreasing domestic pressure, and exa- 
sperated at the persistent and stubborn refusal of Portugal to 
leave Goa, which she threatened to burn to ashes if India used 
force to acquire it had at long last to overcome their strong 
reluctance to use force The actual operations were just a matter 
of a few days or even a few hours and tlie inhabitants of Goa 
showed what feelmgs they had for their late colonial masters 
by giving the Indian troops as they crossed the border mto 
Panjim a tumultuous welcome 

Mr Adlai Stevenson, the Amencan Ambassador at the UN, 
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denounced India’s action m violent language, while supportmg 
a ‘Western resolution condemning it at the Security CounciL If 
the use of force could be condoned for anti colonialism, said he. 
It could be condoned for other reasons also , and he accused the 
U-ATh, I.ibeiia and Ceylon, who refused to \ote for the resolu 
tion, of having a "double standard’ on ccJonial issues India’s 
Ambassador, Mr C S Jba, argued that the expulsion of Portugal 
from India uas not an act of aggression, but of "getting nd of 
the last vesDgcs of colonialism from India” He further declared 
that this was ‘‘a rnarter of faith for its, nhateser anyone else mav 
liunh. Charter or no Charter, Council or no Council Two dajs 
later, Mr V K Knshna Menon carried the argument a step 
further, and declared "We consider colonialism is permanent 
aggression We did not commit aggression Coloniahsm 
collapsed ” 

The U S SJL vetoed the Security Counal Resoultion, and the 
Western Powers did not, m new of the attitude displayed by the 
non aligned nauons represented on the Council, who, they feared, 
expressed well enough general Afro Asian opinion on the subject, 
carry the matter to the Ceneral Assembly, which they could hate 
done under the Uniting for Peace Resoluoon, and the issue was, 
accordingly, shelved 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE AREA^-StRATECT AUD OIL 

The Middle East is an loexact geographical expression. It ii> 
generally taken to mean the cotmiries lying between European 
Turkey and West Pakistan, 1 1 Turkey, Egypt, the whole of the 
Arabian Peninsula, and Iran It has been of great importance 
m woild affairs <i\er many centuries, and of recent years a vital 
sector of the Cold War 

Apart frota its poUttcal importance to the rest of the world, the 
Middle East is an area of tremendous strategic, geographic, 
economic and religious sigoificance It is a land bridge between 
three continents The Suez Ginal is the shortest waterway 
between Western Europe and Asia International air liners fly 
across Arab countries and the staging stops for the Europe'to Asia 
flights — Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, Td Aviv, Baghdad — are on the 
shortest routes between the Mediterranean and India In the age 
of power bloc rivalries, the Middle East provides to the "free 
world" a strategic base for defence against ‘international com* 
mumsm”, with the Caucasus and the Elburz mountain chains 
aamg as barriers against land invasion In the new age of air 
power, the Middle Easts airfields, specially those in Turkey and 
Dhaliran m Saudi Arabia, leased by ihe United States, provide 
a base, in case of war, for attack against the not so soft underbelly 
of central Soviet»Russia They also provide essential support for 
Turkey, the tight flank anchor of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Conveistly, communist bases in Syria and/or in 
Egypt would tend to neutralize the British base in Cyprus, would 
make the eastern Mediterranean an extremely perilous place for 
the United States Sixth Fleet, and would out flank Turkey— and 
NATO may be observed, however, that the latest develop 
xnents in missiles and theimo-miclRar weapons have revolutionized 
strategy One hydrogen bomb, for instance, may put the Suez 
Canal completely out of action and another such Basra It is 
504 
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not airbases but missile launching sites which are o£ value m a 
thermonuclear showdown between the two super States o£ the 
modern world, and the efficacy of the latter depends more on 
the secrecy that can be mamtamed over their location lo other 
than such kmd of nuclear war, however, the current notions of 
the importance of the Middle East air bases would hold good ) 
Correspondingly, the USSR looks on the Middle East as “the 
one major gap in her protective satellite hinge ’ , since the failure 
to convert Turkey and Iran into satellites she has been doing her 
best to drive the UK out and prevent the US from coming in 
The other factor — besides strategy — which gives the Middle 
East Its importance m world afiairs is its ‘ black gold ’—oil Oil 
IS the Middle East’s greatest economic asset, though nearly the 
whole of the vast revenue that oil yields goes to fill the pockets 
of the ruling class who spends bui little on the welfare of the 
masses This oil is. however, of supreme importance for the 
West, both for war and for peace TTie Middle East produces 
■ordinarily from two thuds to three quarters of the free world’s ’ 
oil resources In spite of the discovery of new oilfields, eg in 
the Sahara, oi sources of natural gas in South France and Italy 
and of the progress made lO manufacture of nuclear power, the 
IVesc would hate co depend for stdl a long time for its industries 
or daily necessities or war purposes on Middle East Oil As the 
Suez crisis showed, oil could be supplied from the US to the 
West in emergencies, but this in any case can be only a short 
time and never a long term proposition 
The U S has, indeed vast soorccs of oik and is not dependent 
on the Middle East for her needs, but, since her own sources of 
Oil are the safest and only sore source of oil for her in time of 
war, she wants to utilize other sources in times of peace About 
30 tears ago, Lawrence Dmny (in his book, TKe fight for Oil), 
pointed out that the USA’s present sources — at the then rate 
•of consumption— would last for 75 years The rate of consump 
tion has now increased enormously, and other available sources 
may not last for mbre than 50 years more As observes Sir Olaf 
£imsr “If rasf be (vnar lu b>^ tiac <ke resoccrcei,' cd die im ctam 
hemisphere — US, Caribbean, Canadian logedier — will not avail 
much longer co sustain a net export of oil, so that in the not 
distant future, Western Europe entirely, Asia, Africa and Aus 
tralia largely, and before long America to an extent, may come 
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to depend on the output of the Persian Gulf.” {Wells of Poj.cr, 
pp 93 99) Naturally enough, access to Middle East oil is and 
will remain one of the most important factors in shapmg Wasb- 
mgton’s policy m the area 

On the other hand, if the USSR — who herself does not need 
Middle East oil — should succeed m denying it to the West, she 
nould ha\e won a victory m the Cold War comparable to the 
victory she achieved when China went communisL If she could 
secure control of the Gulf fields, she should have some positive 
gams too Russian oil is safely produced, hut has Jo be trans- 
ported vast distances to refuel and service Russian planes and 
ships, a major concern of Russian logutics If Russian planes- 
could be serviced and refueUed at an fields within this area, they 
could disrupt shipping m Middle East waters and close any base 
where this shipping might refuel Russian planes then could also 
roam at will over an area extending from the Eastern Mediter*' 
rasean Joined by planes based on Tibet, they could dominate 
Nonhern India, Pa^stan, Afghanistan, and, at the top of thcr 
Bay of Bengal, Bhutan and Burma (Henry Gibbs, Crescent irr 
iShado^t*, pp ]6I'€2) 


ARAB NATIONAUSM 

The third great factor that has given its importance to the Middle 
East IS the emergence of a strong national movement among the 
Arabs The story of Arab awakening goes back to Napoleon’s 
conquest of Egypt which gave as mudi impetus to Arab nauon 
alism as the Corsicans conquests of Spam, Italy and Germany 
gave to nationalism m these countries On his downfall, his 
mantle fell on Muhammad All, who, in tie opinion of Palmerston, 
sought to build up the edifice of an Arab kingdom, comprising 
all the countries that spoke Arabic 
In the latter half of the nineteenth century, leadership of the 
national movement passed to Syria and Lebanon, where the 
Christian Arabs educated in the American University of Beirut, 
founded in 1866 took the leading part An Arabic Renaissance 
began with the compilation of an Arabic dictionary in 1867, and 
an Arabic encyclopaedia m 1870 Tlie political movement was 
furdier stimulated by the Young Turk Revolt, 1908, and by ihe 
First and Second World Wars 
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In the First World War the Bnnsh incited the Arabs to revolt 
against their Turkish masters, promismg them self dctcrniinanoa 
at the end of the «ar and at the same time hy the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, committed themseUes to the establishment of 
a Jewish “national home” in Palestine The Arabs found little 
comfort m the parallel declaration that "nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the end and religious rights of existing 
non Jewish commiinitjes for a Jewish “national home m Pales 
tine was clearly inconsistent with Arab independence while both 
were inconsistent with the mterest of British impenalism Pales 
tine was of importance to Great Britain as an ait and militarv 
base, as containing the terminus of an oil pipe line from Mosul, 
and as a strategic base for concrolbog the Mediterranean, spe 
cially against possible diallenge by Iiily The chief tool of Col 
T E Lawrence, the British agent, was the Sheriff Hussein of 
the Hejar, along with his three sons. Ah, Abdulla and Fcisal 
The postwar settlement howeicr, dashed the hopes of the Arabs 
to pieces The Allies gaic oier Palestine and Tiansjordania to 
Britain, and Syria and Lebanon to France-each power to hold 
the teriitories assigned to u as mandate In the period between 
the two World Wars, ibe Arab cause made little progress though 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen and a few* sheikhdoms in the Persian Gulf, 
as also Iraq (Mesopotamia) had become independent The rest 
of the Arab world — the ‘ferolc crescent” extending £rom Iraq to 
Morocco, continued to be under occupation by European powers 
The British stooges. Hussem and All had howeter, been tlrnen 
out of the Hejaz by Ibn Stud, and Fcisal, whom Lawrence had 
placed upon the throne of Iraq, had also been compelled to make 
terras with him Abdulla, who on Feisal’s premature death in 
1932, had become the prominent Hashemite ruler, along with 
Nun as Said of Iraq, another British protege, planned to found 
a Greater Syria, uniting Svna, Lebanon, Palestine and Transjor 
dan The plan, however was disfavoured by the British and 
was opposed bv Ibn Saud, and by Syria and Lebanon 
The Second ^Ycrld War roolunonized the situation Italv lost 
Lib^a which became an indepencCent kingdom in 1951 Syria 
and Lebanon ceased to be mandates and became independent 
republics (1944) In 1946 Britam recognized the independence of 
Transjordan, which became the “Hashemite kingdom of Jordan” 
In March 1945, Iraq, Syna, Lebanon. Transjordan Saudi Arabia 
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and Yemen as also Egypt, representing m all 36 million Arab 
peoples, formed a League of Arab States Meam^lnle, tbe Second 
World War was drawing to a close and the Allies had declared 
at Yalta that only those slates that had declared war on the Axis 
powers would be entided to take part m the Peace Conference. 
The Arab League States, thereupon, entered the war, and expected 
to present a united front at the impending Francisco Conference 
But as the aims of the League generally coincided with British 
policies, e g the eliminauon of French influence from, the Middle 
East, the League was accused of being a British tool With 
reference to the accusation that the “League spoke Arabic with 
a British accent’ , Azzam Pasha, the Secretary General of tbe 
League replied ‘This suit is made of British doth hut I am 
wearing it ” 


PALESTINE AN© THE ARAB JEW CONTUCT 

At this time there were three storm centres of Arab nationalism, 
—Palestine, where the enemy was the Jew, Egypt, where the 
enemy was Britain , and North West Africa, where the enemv 
was France which controUed Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco In 
her mandated territory of Palesune, Britain encountered oppo 
sition both from the Jews and the Arabs — the former pressmg 
for unrestricted immigration of the persecuted Jews of Europe 
into the territory, and ihe Arabs who were dead against it on 
the ground that it led to the buying up of their none too plentiful 
arable soils by the imniigratiag Jews, which threatened the exis 
tence of thousands of Arabs In 1929 there was a violent anti 
Jewish outbreak in Palestine which was quelled by British troops 
rushed into the mandated territory by the goiernment of Mr 
Ramsay Macdonald. In the following year, there were further 
troubles over the Arab daim to the possession of the Wailing 
Wall which adjoined a sacred mosque of the Arabs, and was i 
place of worship for tbe Jeivs In the following years, there was 
a change m British policy, which now sought to make friends 
with the Arabs and was caused by British alarm at Mussolini’s 
daim that the Mediterranean was “our sea” Pending the report 
of a commission, which they appointed to smdy Palesunian 
economic conditions, the British Government indefinitely post- 
poned Jewish immigration But on acxount of the sharp protests 
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of the World’s Zionist OtgamzaUuQ anti ilie Jenish Agency ut 
Palestine, they were compelled in 1932 to pemui free entry of 
Jettish farmers, merchants, and businessmen who could show that 
they possessed a capital of £2,500 In 1936, the triple conflict of 
Arabs, Jews and British imperial interests once more became 
\ioIent In 1937, they put hiraard a plan for the partition of 
Palestine, which was rejected by both the Arabs and the Jews 
In 1939, they sponsored yet another plan — Palesune was to be 
set up as an independent state after a ten year period, duimg 
which Jeinsh unmigration should be limned at first by numbers 
and then by Arab consent This was also rejeaed by both the 
sides , 


THE uncru OF IStUEL 

The issue was kept m cold storage during the Second World War, 
but towards the dose of the conflict, tensions m Palestine reached 
the breaking point Biicain, whose League mandate had been 
continued as a tnnt under the U M . rainly tried to secure 17 S 
assistance in finding out a soluuon But the Tnuuac admims 
tiation, due largely to domesuc reasons, iiz the need for the 
pro Zionist lote in the Lev state of New York, where the major 
pohtical parnes balanced each other, in the forthcoming Congress 
elections, was strongly pro-Jewtsh, and called for the admission 
of 100,000 Jesnsh immigrants into Palestine At this time also, 
on account of the opening of the Nazi Concentration Camps and 
the consequent rerelations of Nazi atroanes towards the Jeirs, 
there was a world wide sympathy for that harassed race In IW7, 
the British referred the Palestine problem to the UN In 
Norember, the General Asserablr put forward a plan for the 
partition of Palestine It did so because boib the USA and 
the USSR advocated the idea — this being the first time since 
the establishment of ihe UN nbco the two powers found them- 
selies in agreement over a controrersial matter The plan was 
opnosed bv the Arabs, and in the following month fightmg began 
between the Jews and the forces of the Lea_gue This continued 
into the summer of 19-18 

Bniain surrendered her mandate to the United Nations and 
withdrew her forces m Mav The first and most obiious reason 
for the Briush retreat was that it cost them heavily to keep 
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80,000 troops in ie territory, and, ha\iDg come out of the Second 
World \\ar m a grasely weakened finanaal position, they had 
been compelled to gram independence to Burma, India and 
Pakistan, and promise Dominion Status to Ceylon Secondly, the 
importance of the Mediterranean— Red Sea route had lessened 
by the reduction of Britain’s commitments in India Moreover, 
there was a new doctrine of imperial strategy, which seemed to 
hate found acceptance in British governing cucles, and which 
placed principal rehance on a net work of air bases m Kenya and 
Tanganyika rather than on the island fortresses of the days before 
the development of air power The British were, moreover, 
anxious to concibate the Arab States and expected ihaj this step 
would lead to unproved relations with them As for the vital 
pipe Ime brmgmg oil from Iraq to Haifa, the British appaiendy 
were relying on the United States which vvas at the time haring 
a growing interest in the oil of the Arab States, and for the tea 
son were expected not to permit either the Jews or the Arabs to 
interfere vvith it 

In the very month the Brmsh withdrew from Palesune ±e 
United Nations appointed Count Bernadotte of Sweden as a 
mediator, but la September, he was assassinated by a Zionist 
Terrorist During the fighting— the Bnosh a-oops having left 
Palestine— the Jews had proclaimed that part of Palestine which 
had been assigned hr the UN to the Jewish State to be the 
State of Israel vvith Dr Chaun Wcizman as President and a 
democracric constitution The new state was immediately attacked 
by the combined armies of the Arab States of Egypt, Syna, 
Lebanon Jordan and Iraq with token troops from Saudi Arabia 
Surprisingly enough the Israelis won and by tlie time the UN 
arranged a final truce (1948) they held more than half of Pales 
tine Though the UN tried to internationalize Jerusalem, the 
Israelis occupied the new aty and later made it their capital 
The old citv and the parts of Palestme still under Arab control 
were annexed by the Hashemite kmgdom of Jordan In May 
1949 Israel was admitted to be a member of the United Nations 
In the course of the year separate armistices were signed with 
the Arab States, but there has been as yet no general peace, and 
the Arab League, which establidied its headquarters at Damas 
cus has subjected Israel to an economic boycott. Border clashes 
continued into 1956, when the Israehs invaded Smai. the border 
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territory of Egypt Altogether the Uoited Nations has played a 
sorry parr in ils handling of the nhole question of Arab Jew 
■contlict. liie Arab States, who lia\e many mutual quarrels, are 
united m one ohyeciiNe — ^to push Israel into the sea 

FCrCBE FOR ISRAEL? ' 

That aim is ne^er lAely ro be reabzed, and Israel is a fact, 
which the sooner the Arabs recognize rhe better it is for them 
The real question is, remaining, as tt is since birth, in a state 
of siege, and thus cut off from nocroal relations with all its 
neighbours when and how Israel can become a \iable state 
Of Us population of nearly 2 rmllioa, 200,000 are Palestinian 
Arabs, who did not leave m IWS, and arc looked upon bv the 
Israeli Goiemmeni as a potential fifth column and subjected to 
speoal restrictions. The Israelis themselves are by no means a 
i<3£isogen>»cM spi,\' ivetneea rrhff hsre come 

from Western lands and the ‘otiemals’, who come from such 
relattre primitive areas as the mountams of Morocco and the 
highlands of Yemen , religiously, they are split between Orthodox 
and secular Yet, nanonal feeling is growing stronger every day, 
It IS rooted ID the memories of their common suffering and pride 
m having founded a state of their own after 2000 years The 
government accommodate the Oribodox on maners lAe the strict 
observance of the Sabbath and the orientals are getting 
Mesternized Hebrew as a common language is a umfying force, 
•and another such factor is the requirement that youths of both 
sexes perform nauonal scmcc 

The economic problem of Israel is formidable enough The 
‘ luguiheimg of ihc exiles” being the goveram^ principle of its 
life — It has already admitted more than 1 mi,lhon imrai'T-ants 
<incc 194S — the best energies of the nauon are spent m solving 
the problem of feedmg its rapidlv mcrea«ing populanon More 
and more land is erervday being brought utider the plough, 
and pipe hues hav e been laid to bring water from the wet north 
to the dry Negev m the south The cultivaUon of wheat and 
cotton has been vastly improved, but, until an inexpensive method 
of making fresh water from the sea is found out further 
deielopment in agriculture is hardly possible Israel has been 
equally careful about its mdusoial derdopment^ its great asset 
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in this field being its popuIaQoa which is highly skilled in 
Western technology It is, however, short of natural resources 
—oil, raw materials — and machmeiy, while its exports are rela 
inely few, such as citrus fruits and industrial diamonds. 
Israel has limited resources of foreign currency, some of which — 
notably ‘ reparation payments”, which West Germany has been 
proiiding in goods and seixices since 1955, and, running mer a 
12 year period, will total $800 mtihon — are a temporary boon 
Other valuable contributions to Israel’s economy are remittances 
from Jewish communities abroad, specially m the United States, 
Britain Canada, and South Africa, and grants and loans from 
the United States Government for development, which have 
totalled over $700 million 

Israel however, cannot indefinitely count on these resources, 
and Its future must be considered as uncertain, until the Arabs 
discontinue then boycott, and cheap supplies of Middle East oil, 
among other necessities, become available Moreover, Egvpt 
prevents Israeli shipping from using the Suez Canal on the 
ground that technically the two counmes are still belligerents 
The efforts made by the late Mr Dag Hammerskjold, Secretary 
General of the UN to induce Nasser to allow cargoes of Isradi 
origin to pass through the canal under an ingenious arrangment 
under which title to the cargoes was transferred to a third 
party, failed completely 

Israel is a welfare state, and has a democratic constitution with 
a multi party system and a cabinet responsible to the elected 
legislature, the Knesset The largest party is the Mapai, led by 
one of the most highly respected leaders of die Zionist movement, 
David Ben Gurion Other parties represent such diverse doctrines 
as left wmg socialism (Mapam) free enterprise (the General 
Zionists) Orthodoxy (National Religious party), ultra orthodoxy 
(Agudat Israel), and immediate expansion at the expense of 
Jordan (Herut) Ben Gurion, who has been an almost perennial 
premier since the foundation of the state, is largely the maker 
of Israel s phenomenal progress but his proneness to partisan 
controversy and boastful statements about Israel’s achieve 
ments i^war against the Arabs have created many enemies for 
him at '^ome and abroad and hu name is anathema to all 
Arabs 
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THE EcmiAA BETOLirnO> NASSERISM 

The Ignominious failure of die united Arab nations in their war 
, against Israel gave a rude shod>. to the Arab world, which sought 
some new road to unity ^Tiile some Arab leaders took refuge 
in tie theory that Israel’s success was part of a Machiavellian 
conspiracy master nrmded hy Britain and the U Sj\ others 
adopted a more revolunonan \iew The most prominent among 
the latter were the voung Igvptian army men banded together 
as the Free Officers 

To the Free Officers, Egvpt seemed npe for resnlution after 
1948 In 1922, Britain had recognized Egvpnan independence, 
and m 1923, King Fuad of the Muhammad Ah dynasty bad 
issued a constitution esiabhshiog a Itnuced monarch^ on the 
Belgian model Yet Britain bad retained spenal rights, noubly 
to station troops m the Suer Catnl Zone and to share with Egvpt 
adramiscraaon of its southern neighbour, the Sudan The Wafd, 
Egypt’s nationalist parfv pressed for the abolition of these pn 
Alleges but obtained otUv partial satisfaction before the Second 
World War 

The Wafd was sapped bv comipnon and failed to solve the 
country’s economic problems, or to raise its incemanonal status, 
and far less to give a lead to the Arab world cast in gloom 
because of its recent frustration The Egvptian monarchy was 
disacdited at the failure of the Israeli war, and the gross young 
King Farouk had lost prestige as he was unpheated in a scandal 
over the defective supplies to troops Tie air of crisis 

deepened at the close of 1951 as Egvptian police clashed with 
British occupation troops along the Suez Canal and as the Muslim 
Broilicrhuod, a TanaCiciiUv anu western orgamzanon, spread a 
campaign of hate and lerror 

On 23 July 1952, the Free Officers easily overthrew the old 
regime, forced Farouk into evile and «ei up a military admmis 
tranon At first their chief appeared i» be Gcueral Muhammad 
Naguib a hero of the Israeli war but m 1954, CoIddeI Carnal 
AhdjJ Nassfj- ibf jral leader, foWEd Jjjjjj .is>Jo jz-J.wswnZ The 
revolutionary government soon setded old scores with Bntain 
In 1953, both states arranged to let the Sudan detenmne its ovm 
future* fit chose independence), and m 1954 Bntain agreed to 
withdraw her troops from the Suez Canal Zone m two years In 

33 
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19^5 Nasser alarmed the West by negouaUDg a deal \njh the 
Soviet bloc for the acqu sition of large amounts of cominunist 
arms 

Nasser defied the West sail more directly in July 1956 when 
he proclaimed the nationahzatioD of the Suez Canal a moath 
after the last British troops bad moved out of the canal zone area 
The international crisis he preapitaied reached a peak in Octo- 
ber November 1956 Israel mvaded the "Smai peninsula the 
Egyptian territory lying between ibe Israeli frontier and the canal 
and French and British forces landed in the canal zone. The 
war was promptly stopped by the UN firmly backed by the 
"United States and the USSR, and powerfully supported by 
world opinion The invaders vnihdrew as the UN sent a small 
international force to patrol the canal and the Sinai peninsula. 
The canal rcraamed nauonaUzed and the Egyptians confounded 
the westerners vvho had believed ihcin incapable of managing 
such a complex operauoD by operating it successfully in spite of 
the withdrawal of French and British pilots (See above 
Chapter 22) 

In spite of the defeat of his armies Nasser came out of the 
Suez crisis triumphanc There seems also to exist httle justiiica 
non for the Israeli Premier Ben Gurion s boast that he had 
taught Nasser a lesson Rather the bibhca] eye for eye tooth 
for tooth pohey pursued by Israel towards the Arab States 
recoiled on itself and began to produce among the Israelis a mood 
of subdued frustration His repealed defiances of the West have 
made Nasser the hero of nationalism throughout the Arab world. 
Tgypi and die other Arab countries have found a common goal 
in Pan Arabism Nearly every party in every Arab State (except 
perhaps some Christian groups in Lebanon) cites unification as 
among its chief aims From the extreme nationahst Muslim 
Brotherhood on the rigjit through the left oriented Soaalist 
Resurrection or Baath party umty is a primary goal Pohticians 
like Nuri as Said or rulers like Fcisal of Iraq or Hussem of Jordan 
resented his claim to lead the Arab world. But the streets m all 
the Arab capitals belonged to Nasser who could at any moment 
give a call to the youth of Arabia and specially the student 
community to his aid whereupon the latter in their thousands 
would throng the streets shoutmg for the blood of the detested 
politicians and would sometimes also have it. 
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After the Suez crisis Nasser’s first conquest seemed liiely to 
be the shaky kingdom of Jordan (the h>nner Transjordan), uhere 
he had a deiotcd followsug among ihe Palcstioiau Arabs, nho 
made up two thirds of the population Early iti 1956, the Pales 
tmians had forced the young Kir^. Hussein to dismiss General 
Sir John Glubb, British commander of Jordan's Arab Legion In 

1957, a Nassente coup was thwarted at the ele^enth hour by the 
courage of hmg Hussein, the loyalty of the Arab legion, ^nd 
Washington’s decision to support Jordan Nasser neier ceased to 
be a popular figure among the Palesnaian majority, but their 
hopes for the dowTifall of King Hussein were dampened by the 
realization that such an etent might bnng both economic chaos 
and Israeli armed interteniioo, and that Nasser with his hands 
full in Syna, was not eager to assume responsibility for these 
eientualuies In 1961, much to the dmllusioament of some of 
hxs more impatient Wlouers Nasser exchanged amcdiatory tnes 
sages with Hussein and was dearly uilling to keep the situation 
In Jordan on ice At this imttng {DecerabCT 1963), Hussem seems 
to be fimly seated on his throne A few days ago, he came on 
a Msit to India 

The Pan Arab focus next shifted to Syria where the frustration 
defeat by Israel iras compounded br the chronic mstabiltty of 
the republican regime installed there after the Second World War 
(m 19-19 alone there had been three coups d'etat) Both Nasser and 
moderate Syrian nationalists feared this instability Early m 

1958, therefore, they hastily arranged the merger of Syna and 
Egypt into a single state, the United Arab Republic <UAR) This 
produced among Nasser’s opjxmcnis die feehng that he had 
'■grabbed” or “swallowed” Svna as the first step towards a general 
Egyptian imperialist expansion As a matter of fact it was the 
SiTians who had pressed then demand on Nasser and he res 
ponded to these demands with reluctance On 28 September 1961 
bowcicr S^na broke away from the union, and Nasser acquiesced 
in the act Nasser had apparently antagonized the leaders of 
the Arab Socialist Renaissance (Baath) party — the \ery men who 
ftacf pronirnent/r Sgucvd la cbe moteraeat (hat bad led to the 
union — br placing an increasing number of Egyptian ofbaals in 
positions of control, and the wealthier classes by initiating well 
conceded but badly administered land reform and by nationaliz 
ing banks and mdusiries 
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The first step toward Arab uiuficauon upset the debcate balance 
m Syria s haU Christian half Muslim neighbour the Republic 
of Lebanon where nationalists were already nettled by the pro- 
western attitude of the Lebanese Goternment Prolonged mil 
strife paralysed the country throughout the summer of 1958 until 
a more neutral goiernment was installed and the pohtical balance 
readjusted The United States Marines who had landed m 
Lebanon m July 1958 to forestall the possible impact of the cotif> 
in Iraq isere wathdrawn after political stability had been restored 
in the country That the settlement left Lebanon in the bands 
of a neutral go\ernment more or less acceptable to Nasser seemed 
to be primarily due to the good sense of the American Gotern 
ment and though Nasser still had his Lebanese admirers a 
clear limit had been placed on what they could expect of him. 

IRAQ 

Iraq which comprises the areas between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates ri\er8 is the legendary cradle of the human race, 
regarded by some Biblical scholars as the original Garden of Eden 
It was here that the ancient cities of Nineveh and Babylon 
flourished Ur perhaps the most ancient city of the world as yet 
di covered was built more than 6000 years ago 

Iraq then known as Mesopotamia was taken from Turkey m 
ihe First World War and banded over as League of Nations 
mandate to Britain In 1932 the mandate ended and Iraq was 
recognized as a sovereign state and member of the League of 
Nations It is now a member of U N and the Arab bloc 

Emir Fcisal then king of the Hejaz was cho en ruler by 
referendum 1921 On his death September 1933 he was succeeded 
bv his son Ghazi Ibn Feisal Kini; Fei<;al wis killed in a motor 
accident 4 April 1939 and was succeeded by his son (born 2 Mav 
1935) King Feisal II Emir Abdul lilah his maternal uncle, 
acted as regent till the king reached his 18th birthday 2 May 
1953 Iraq became a constitutional monarchy hereditary in the 
familv of King Feisal and had a Chamber of Deputies of 142 
members and a Senate which may not exceed one fourth the 
number of Deputies appointed by the King The Premier wa« 
the pro British Nun as Said 

Britain having vacated her posiUon in Middle East politics 
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after the Second World War, the USA entered into the breach, 
and sought to build up a defence organuation in the region 
against communist mfiltration and aggression comparable to 
NATO Iraq, being Egypt's chief nval for leadership of the Arab 
world, and on account of her closeness to Russia more ali\e to 
the Cold War, accepted military aid from the U S A in January 
1954, Pakistan having already done so earlier m the same month 
A year later (on 26 Februarv 1955), Iraq signed a mutual defence 
pact with Turkey, who was a member of NATO, though the move 
was strongly opposed bv Egypt The Baghdad Pact, as it came lo 
be called, was later jomed by Britain, Pakistan and Iran, the 
USA remaining behind the scenes and the chief supporter of 
the whole movement 

The solidarity of the Arab world was thus destroyed, and both 
Egypt’s leadership and her policy of nonahgnmcnt were threa 
tened ,She sought to reassert ber mfluence and to bring together 
a bloc in opposiuou to die v'csieru touiroUed Baghdad group 
She had a strong supporter in Saudi Arabia, whose claim to the 
Buramii Oasis was disputed by die British supported ruler of Abu 
Dhabi and the Swlun of Muscat Syria, too, sided with Egypt 
and signed a defence pact with her in October 1955 A similar 
pact vvas signed between Saudi Arabia and Egypt in the same 
month Yemen, another Middle East country involved m t 
dispute with Bnum (concerning the Aden j^otectoiaie) signed a 
defence pact with Saudi Arabia and Egvpt m April 1956 Under 
pressure from Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, and being assured 
that the subsidy she received from Bntam would be replaced, 
Jordan repulsed the effons co get her included m the Baghdad 
Pact In March 1956, she dismissed General GJubb, Commander 
■of her Arab Legion and early in Mav reached a inibtary agree 
ment with Egypt In 1957, however a Nassente coup was foded m 
Jordan Nasserism secured a mimiph by ihe merger of Syria 
with Egypt ui the following year, but in 1961, Syria broke away 
from ihe union, as vve have seen 

On 14 Julv 1958, units of the Iraqi annv led bv British trained 
General Abdul Kanm el Kassun abruptly ended the old regime 
assivsmaiing King Feisal II and Nun as Said Ahhougb both 
Nassentes and comraumsts hoped to eiqiloit the situation, Kassim 
apparently ouimmioeuvred buih groups and emerged as the rival 
of Nasser, not hi* parmer Early m 1959 an /^ab nationalist 
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reiol^ m the northera Iraqi aty of Mosul, encouraged from Cairo 
and Damascus, collapsed m a general massacre perpetrated by pro 
iNassira communists On 24 March 1959, Kassim announced Iraq’s 
«ith^at>^ from the Baghdad Pact, which became transformed 
r Organization (CENTO) In February 

1963. Kassim was overthrown in a coup d’etat, headed by some 
militarv learf^rc ^ 


resurgent NASSERISM 

failures in Syria. Lebanon, and Iraq, Nasser made 3 

>=y ‘“•"puig “ 

October ' a postnrc In a passionate speech on 16 

To nteX b Henceforth said he, dre U AR (he 

pendent co ^ miolutionary change and pursue its onn inde 
rain al - rtuteier cost The Cauo 

Saudi Arabia and^V^ "P on the monarchs of Jordan, 

oauGi Arabia and Yemen, and the new Syrian rcsime. 

a few davs hi* Imam of Yemen died and within 

a group li successor was declared to be deposed by 

prSed n ^ f"" *' Arab Republic' 

armed support iihiirthe you"' 5“' Egypnan 

"Iih the assistance of SaS 2^ “ guerilla baitle 

"ere seated at die United "P“'’'’““ 

UN Secretarmt and dif e’!, ’ P"““' *' 

uccomph The second and .b accepted the /ail 

supporters Here the ‘‘ rooted by Nassers 

m Iraq and Syria tc ^ * Eehruaty and S Match 1963, 

nation’li.rrcXX";''' >.rough; to pouer Pan Arab 

party had broken »idfNa3r™n^ Baathist membership Eaath 
been apparently reconciled «i* ’"t “ 

leaders of die tlitee siaip. „ *. ^ U" ^ April the 

for union this time on a 2 ’“S*? document prosidmg 

deieloped benieen Nasser a'i^d quo'tels 

presumably on the extent of . 1 . governments, 

president of die Union (»ho could ^ 

\ uid be only Nasser) and the posi- 
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tioo of the Baath party la the netr state At this imtuzg, the 
outcome is still doubtful 

N\SSER ASD P^^ ATRICAXISM 

\Shile assuming the leadership of the Arab national moiement, 
Egrpt nerer foresirore the fact that she is an African counm 
and 2',asser is derenained to make her the psfmanent centre of 
Pan African acnvity (Thus the statement o£ the Kicdire TcKfik, 
1879 9^ that Egrpt is not an African but a European countrv is 
in so mam words retersed ^ There are a number of reasons for this 
One of them is economic Egvpt u anxious to find an outlet for 
the products o£ her new mdustnes and Afnta is a readv and 
natural market for them Another reason is to drive out from the 
field Israel nho as the result of the Arab bo\cott bis sought 
a Rtaikec m Africa and has budt up her inbuence lo many 
African counaies where she operates a Lmd of point four pro- 
gramme and has helped finance and operate Ucw mdustiies and 
commercial ventures Like Egipt Israel also ainacts \fncan 
unneisitv students whom Nasser wants to diarv awav to Cairo 
He also wants to reduce Israelite influence lO Ghana which under 
Nkrumah is perhaps the most mditani centre tjf pan Africanism 
The choice of Cairo as the tenue of the second Summit confezence 
of the non aligned counuies of the world which opened on 
j October aud was aiicuded bv 57 chiefs of state and Heads 
of Goremment testified to and consolidated Nassers position m 
the Afro-Asian and non aligned counsels 

THE CTPBUS QUESTION 

The postwar controversv with regard to the status of Cyprus is 
not merely a Middle Eastern issue and it is rather difficult to 
plice It Great Britain acquired ibe island from Turkey lo J87fi 
and turned it into a Crown coloav foUoning tj^e Second ^\orId 
Wsr Ciprus was an imponaot bastioa of Bintish naval power 
to the Mediterranean The made the I'latid a faeahhv and 

prosperous place but paid htile heed to the popular demand for 
consncutional government under the Bnush Government Instead 
the movement for Enosis or union widi Greece which vvas led 
bv the Orthodox Church flounshed and grew "yhe head of the 
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Orthodox Church— the Archbishop— had iradmonaUy unusual 
pouers, being independent of patriarchal authority, and they uere 
augmented by the fact that m Cyprus, as in the Levant, nationa- 
lity IS a matter of rehgion It was not, therefore, surprising that 
the Archbishop Makarios, as both the political and rehgious leader 
of the Cypriotes, should powerfully influence both the Greek. 
Government and Oriliodox opinion in Greece 

While Great Britain refus^ to deal with the nationalists of 
C)prus, and stepped up her repressive measures in the island, 
arresting and deporting Archbishop Makatios on 9 March 1956, 
and opposing — on the famibar ground of domestic jurisdiction — 
the caking up of the matter in the General Assembly of the V N , 
an unseemly wxangle went on betiveen Turkey and Greece, both 
members of NATO, as to the disposal of the island. Ankara 
claimed that since Turkey controlled Cyprus at the time of its 
cession to Great Britain, m 1873, the island if lehnquished by 
the British, should revert to Tuike), not to Greece On behalf 
of the Turkish minority which represented 18 per cent of the 
population and some 40 per cent of the island’s economic interests, 
she opposed the demand of cbe Cypriotes for self government 
and Enosis or union of the island wiA Greece, which the Greek 
Government supported 

In terms of Middle Eastern policy Cyprus, meanwhile, had lost 
much of Its importance m British eyes The island, however, 
retained its importance as an adtance western base mthin the 
framework of the North Atlantic Alliance for the containment 
of the USSR As had happened so often in the nineteenth 
century Russia exploited the situauoa to underline her solidarity 
as an orthodox country with the aspirations of the orthodox 
churches m Cyprus, Greece, and the Middle East Both Turkey 
and Greece as also the pro western American educated Archbi 
shop Makarios, were alive to the danger, and an amicable setdc 
ment became possible Greece gave up her stand in favour of 
Enosis and Great Britain her offer of self government for the 
island under the British Crown, and an agreement was worked 
out by the foreign ministers of the iwo roiiatrjfJv juffUing m 
Zurich, and ratified in London At the end of February I960 
C)prus was to become an ind^endent republic, with a Greek 
Cypriote as President to be assisted by a Turkish Vice-President 
with veto powers Britain was to retain her sovereign rights over 
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her military bases Greece and Turitcy were to maintam an armed 
contingent on the island Any of the three powers could mtertene, 
if need be, to re-estabhsh tJie status quo The agreement ivas to 
become effectne in Febniary 1960 

The agreement, howevex, broke dotm almost as soon as the 
island became independent on due date (February i960) Archbi 
shop Alakanos, who became President, found the \eto power 
onerous, and proposed to abolish it through a senes of coasti 
tutional changes Communal troubles broke out in December 
1963, and, after Turkish and Greek troops on the island dashed 
both Turkey and Greece threatened to micrvene in force Civil 
strife was, howeser, damped down by the British whose forces on 
the island managed to keep the uvnng communitjes apart 
Nesertheless, both the Turkish and Greek Cypriotes adopted a 
more intransigent attitude ihan previously and insisted on the 
abrogation of the coosntution The former began to clamour for 
partition and the latter to oppose the idea, bolding that demo 
cracy meant majority rule 

Turkey and Greece once again threatened to inters ene while 
the western countries were appalled at the prospect of a war 
between two NATO allies, which further might brmg on Russian 
intervention its some form However on 4 March 1964 the 
Security Council mierveord, and passed a resolution establishing 
a UN police force for Cyprus for three months (This was the 
third time that it had done so. the first occasion being provided 
by the Suez crisis and the second by the disturbances in Congo) 
As these lines are going to the press, a UN police force has 
armed in the island, and a UN mediator (Mr Sakari S Tuioja) 
has addressed himself to the task oX CmLug a constituticnai 
sctdetnenc acceptable to all parties Disturbances, however 
continued 

In July 1964, a conference was held at Geneia between the 
representatives of Greece and Turkey at which Mr Dean Acheson, 
acting as the speaal envoy of the US President attended — ^help- 
ing unofJicially the official mediator, Mr Sakan S Tuioja in rea- 
ching an agreement The two NATO allies of the USA accepted 
a compromise settlement, Turkey agreeing to Enosis (union of 
Cyprus to Greece) Greece eedmg some islands to Turkey as 
compensation, and Turkey letainmg a base on Cyprus presumably 
under NATO auspices It was die last mentioned term which 
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galled the Greek Cypriotes, and President Makanos, to whom 
Enosis was personally disagreeable, since it would reduce his 
status as an independent President ro that of a provinaal 
goiernor, turned to President Nasser The latter won him oier 
to the idea of a demilitarized Cyprus and after returnmg to the 
island after a three day Aisit to the UA,R, President Makanos 
declared We don’t want Gredt bases, Turkish bases, British 
bases NATO bases, any bases” 

Meanwhile the Security Council had extended the term of the 
UN force by successne three monthly periods (at tins wTiting it 
IS extended up to December 1964), though turning down the 
Secretarj General U Thant’s urgent requests to mcrease its 
powers This force has done its work admirably, though it has 
been unable to prcient surreptitious reinforcements by both 
Greece and Turkey to their garrisons on the island (hniited by 
the Treaty of 1960 to 950 and 650 men respectively), and atroaties 
continue to be perpetrated by both Greek and Turkish CTpnotes 
against each other While Mr Galo Plaza Plassa, who was 
appointed UN mediator m Cyprus on the death of Mr Tuioja, 
has affirmed his faith in the method of direct approach pursued 
by the first mediator the Greek Cypriotes are reported to have 
negotiated an arms deal with Moscov? In September 
1964, Mr Khrushchev was repotted to have assured whole hearted 
Soviet support for their struggle ‘against NATO plans for liqui- 
dating Cyprus as a sovereign suic” 

The situation is explosive and how it may possibly be influenced 
, J rushchev s resignation of or ouster from premiership on 

15 Oaober 1964 and the appomtment of Mr Alexie Kosygin to 
e post (just reported in the press) is more than anybody can 
surmsc at piEscnt It ,„11 ctuse immetise jubJation among the 
mese e s ut it is not likely that the relations betw cen the 
mo commun,,, potters be much affected by the change m 
ptemtershtp m Russ, a I, „ „„„ leadership 

m the USSR ttill steadfastly follow the basic policies of their 
ate c le a contrary policy is followed, Cyprus may provide 
a> ready a fuse for a world conflagration as Laos, or North Viet- 
nam or any other among the foe, of East West conflicts which 
abound in the world 
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IRAN — AND dL 

Iran, “the homelaad of the ^iryans', stands timque among the 
nations of the world for its historical and cultural continuitv The 
story begins about 550 bc, when the emperors Cyprus and Darius 
established the first uorld empire, streuhing from Egypt across 
Asia Minor to the banks of the Indus Centuries later, another 
Persian empire inflicted hunuhaong defeats on the legions of 
Rome, but in the seienih centiirv was conquered bv the Muslim 
Arabs The Persians countered this political conquest with a 
cultural conquest of their own, for their poets and wnters enriched 
mediaeval Arab citihzation (The nord, Persia, which is used 
synonymousl) with Iran to denote the whole countrv, was origin- 
ally the name of one ot lU provinces Pars — which was taken into 
ihe Greek language as Persepohs— or Pars, which has giten its 
name to the language Far i or Persian [ndo-European m origin, 
but written in Arabic script 1 Ther are rerv proud of then 
national past and their ciwiliaiog misuon’ Iran s national heroes 
axe not emperoia or wamors but mediaeral poets of whom Omar 
EUiayyam is best known to u« 

By contrast, there were few highlights after the Arab conque't 
In the siACeenth cencurr the Safatid dwaistr restored a setoeg 
Slate, which reached its peak under Shah Abbas I (r 15S7-1629) 
After Abbas, a prolonged decline «et m which reached its mdir 
af the clo«e of the eighteenth ceonirr under the Qajar dynasty, 
who exploited the mawes for their personal benefit and were at 
the same time unable to check the rising ode of European 
impenahsm 

Rus'ia created the fir-t impcnih't threat m IK? when she 
annexed Iranian lands m the Caucasus Later m the cenrurv she 
acquired raluable economic concessions as al«o the right to trun 
a uoit m the Persian armt. sigoificrantlv called the Cossack Bngide 
hi the interests of her possessioa of India Britain began to ne 
with Russia in extracting concession# tn Perv^ia, the most valuable 
of which was the right to exploit the oJ fields of Iran Od was 
‘fr^overeef in han in antf tfie AngAr-jIniimta lirien Angih- 
Persian) Oil Corapanx was formed in 1909 Meanwhile, under 
threat of intrusion into the Persian Gulf region bv Gertnanv, 
which menaced the interests of both Russia and Britain, the 
Bntish concluded an agreement, wherefav thev divided their 
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spheres of influence m Persia Persia’s so\ereignty was on the 
serge of extinction 

In opposition to the impenalxsuc designs of the two powerful 
western nations, a resolutionaiy movement — m which students, 
merchants, mullahs took the most acuse part— grew in strength. 
In 1905 and 1906 the re\olutionaries shut down the Teheran 
bazaar, the centre of the capital s econormc life, and staged a kind 
of sit down strike m front of the British legation The reigning 
Shah agreed to grant a constitution, modelled on the Belgian 
constitution, which provided for a representative assembly called 
the Majlis, and somewhat tempered royal autocracy Both the 
Shah and Russia did all they txiuld to thwart the national 
movement Then came the First World War, which gave Britain 
and Russia the pretext to occupy the zones they had marked out 
for themselves with their forces After the Bolshevists seized 
power iQ Russia, they withdrew their forces from Iran, but this did 
not remove the threat to Persia’s independence, because Bnum 
planned to establish a protectorate over the country 

Iran was saved from this fate by a timely coup d’etat, effected 
(1921) by the 43 year old Col Riza Khan of the Cossack Brigade, 
who marched on Teheran at the head of his regiment and forced 
the formation of a new administration m wluch he vras the driv* 
mg force Successively beconung commander m chief of the 
armed forces, minister of war, and prime minister, he had the 
Iasi ruler of the Qajar dynasty deposed and himself installed as 
Shah (1926) the first of a new dynasty called the Pahlavi, the 
name of an early Persian language Playing, like Aiaturk, the 
rigorous role of a modernizer. Riza Shah drove his people hard 
and had roads and railways built, industries established, modern 
law codes enacted a national bank created, women freed from 
the veil and a school system spread over the land Unfortunately, 
he grew more and more autocratic, and terrorized his subjects 
more than he inspired them When the Second World War 
broke out Bntam and Russia occupied Iran with their forces on 
the pretext of meeting m advance a German threat across the 
Caucasus and forced his abdication His son, Mohammed Riza 
Pahlavi, the present Shah, was installed on the throne 

At the close of the Second World War foreign domination 
once more threatened Iran, as the Russians showed themselves 
to be little disposed to withdraw their occupation forces from the 
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country, and made a ciandestme attempt to set up a separatist 
Azerbaizan repubbc in ncuth nesteni Iran bordering Soviet 
territory The Persians, honevec, allied themselies mth the 
Western Powers, and by the end of 1&I7 were once more masters 
la their own house under pressure from the LT^J and also from 
the U S A the Russians withdrew their forces and ihe Azerbaizan 
tepubhc collapsed The Soviet Union however, left an important 
mstrument for the pohiical penetration of Iran This was the 
Tudeh (Masses) Party, a communist front organization which, 
made common cause with Iranian nationalism in the next crisis — 
the od dispute with Britain 

The On. Covtrov'ersy 

Before withdrawing their forces from Persia the Russians had 
extorted a promise from the Persian Government to the cfiect 
that they would be gircn aa oil concession which they had asked 
for m 1944 The Persian Government however could not maple 
mene the agreement as it was rejected br the Majlis ’2 October 
1947 This was followed bv a period of tension between the two 
countries but the Per lans tided over the cri<ts with US support 
The episode however heightened xenophobia and national feel 
mg in Persia which vrero next turned against all foreign con 
cessions in the country and particularly against the Anglo 
Iranian Od Companr in which the Brin«h Corernment was tie 
major shareholder The Compaov had a dispute with the Per.sian 
Government which demanded an enhancement of rhe rovahies 
they paid to them and also offended popular sennment by refus 
itig to employ the children of the soil in the higher ranks of ihar 
'en ice 

A crisis arose m 1944 when a certain Dr Moussadeq (as an 
English wTiccr puts it) persuaded the Wajlis to appznt a <peaal 
committee wuh himself as chairman to studv the Persian oil 
industry and the committee reported in favour of nationalization 
Son of a Qajar princess and a Finance Minister Dr Moussadeq — 
the name also spelt as Mossadegh and Mu'^'^idiq and meaning 
'one who has been tested and found wt^thy being given to him 
by the then Shah — had a storrav and chequered public career 
Sening as governor of a province and then as Finance Minister 
he had gone into exile during wbtdi he won a Swiss doctorate 
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of law On 2S April 1951, Dr Moussadeq, who had been elected 
to the Majhs, introduced therein a bill protiding tnter alia for 
ukmg possession of the installauons of “the late Company'*, 
Anglo Iranian On 29 April, he risked the dreadful task of 
becoming Prime Minister for the sole purpose of effectmg oil 
nationahzation On 30 April, the bill was passed, and on I May 
received royal assent Towards the end of May the Company 
was served with the notice to quit, and the use of force being 
out of the question, particularly in view of the attitude of the 
American Government who were opposed to it — the latter were 
afraid that the fall of Moussadeq would produce chaos leadmg 
to the seizure of power by the Tudeh Party — the Company left 
the country and Abadan, the great refinery was abandoned The 
Bnush Government referred the matter to the Security Coimcil 
and to the International Court , the former body deferred a debate 
till the latter bad pronounced on it , the Coun held it had no 
competence in the matter (22 July 1952) The US Government, 
who continued to give aid to Iran, made a belated effort to help 
the parties teach a new agreement But the Persian Goveminent 
rejected the Anglo American proposals, and on 22 October, Persia 
broke off diplomatic relations with Britain 
Contrary to western cxpecuuons, Iranians were able to keep 
the corapheated oil machinery in parual operation The Moussa* 
deq regime, however, was brought to the Terge of bankruptcy by 
its inability to find markets for Iran's oil because the big western 
companies refused to uanspon and market the oil And the 
coalition that had originally supported Dr Moussadeq, ranging 
aU the way from the Tudeh to clerical conservatives, disintegrated 
on other issues once oil nationalization was an established facL 
The first half of 1953 saw mounung opposition to Dr Moussadeq 
within Iran On 13 August 1953, the Shah, apprehensive about 
his own position, which was threatened by certain measures 
adopted by Dr Moussadeq issued a decree dismissmg him and 
naming Fazlollah Zahedi as his sucxessor, and then flew to Bagh 
dad and Rome with Queen Soiaya Moussadeq was overthrown 
in a military coup (19 August), and the Shah returned to hi^ 
country three days later Moussadeq, a lachrymose, frail bodied 
sick, old man with ulcers all over his body, was arrested, and 
tried for treason It was indicative of his wide popular appeal 
that he was given the camparauvely light sentence of a three )ear 
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prison term and compulsory leurenieQC from politics 
In 19o4 the dispute between Iran and Britain was ended by a 
compromise settlement which the United States helped to nrrange 
Although Iranian oil remained nationalized the Iranian Govern 
ment agreed to employ the senioes of foreign companies mdud 
mg British Petroleum (the successor to Anglo Iranian) m 
exploiting and exporting the oil With oil reteaues again 
Bowmg and witli massive American aid the country gradually 
returned to more stable conditioos In November 1953 Iran 
acceeded to the Baghdad Pact (renamed the Central Treaty Orga 
nization or CENTO for short in 1959 when Iraq withdrew from 
It) and m 1957 subscribed to the Eisenhower Doctrine for the 
Middle East In 1959 Iran and the United States concluded a 
bilateral military agreement offiaally described as an extension 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine which obligates the US to go to 
the aid of countries that become the victims of direct or indirect 
cotamuQisc aggression 

^XW ISSUES IM THE MtDDtX EAST 

Strategy and oil as we have seen above have been for manv 
years the principal reasons why the Great Powers have been 
interested in the Middle Ease. Strategical problems have altered 
greatly as we have also seen but oil remains the lodestar for 
all nauons great and small and will remain one of the most 
important factors m shaping the foreign pohcies of the Great 
Powers and determining their mutual relations 
To Britain the oil o£ the Middle East is well nigh indispensable 
and vnll continue to be so for at least another 20 years till new 
sources of power viz atomic energy can be harnessed to mans 
peaceful uses or the neiv drscovcries of oJ fields la the Sahara 
etc can be so utihzed as to produce an appreciable impact on 
the world s oil requirements Britain s economic earning &ora 
her oil holdmgs in the area is ako necessary to her prosperity 
Middle East oil is also necessary for the foreseeable future to 
the iselfaie wwd delewce of 'NesKia Europe Fot the USA 
who IS not so dependent on Middle East sources for her oil 
needs in war and peace or her economic prosperity u is still 
vital in so far as it is vital to her NATO aUies and ako as a source 
which may stand her in good stead in the not very distant future 
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^\hen her own sources will be running out The USSR., who 
has her own rich sources of oil, would welcome additions to them, 
and she has positnely to gam, if she can deprive the West of 
Middle East oil, or even can make the latter’s access to it insecure 
The discovery of nuclear weapons and manufacture of long- 
range missiles carrying nuclear warheads hate altered the strategy 
of warfare in the post war world But, m all except a nuclear 
showdown between the two atomic giants, the old strategical 
factors hold good, and the Middle East remains on that account 
also, as of old a centre of stress and strain among the Great 
Powers Certain changes in the military strength and political 
importance of some powers who till lately had strong interests 
in the Middle East e g Britain and France and had established a 
balance of power on which so long depended the unsteady peace 
that existed in the area, have not only altered the Middle Eastern 
political scene but created a power tacuum, which has led to 
some new detelopments For example, French military power 
has practically tanishcd from the Middle East and British power, 
though not to be quite written off, has fast declined and may 
be said to hate been dealt a fatal blow as the result of the last 
Anglo French tenture m the Suez The USA and the USSR 
hate rushed to the scene 

Apart from oil which is a predominant interest for America, 
for her own requirements and much more, for her allies, the 
compelling reason for American interest m the Middle East after 
the Second World War was the Cold War — more particularly the 
determination of the United States to ‘ contain ’ communist pene 
tration of the area The threat of this became evident at the end 
of the Second World War with (he attempted Soviet push into 
Iran and with the pressure that was put by Moscow on Turkey 
for territorial concessions along the Russo Turkish frontier and 
for special rights o>er the Straits In 1947 President Truman 
obtained congressional approval of the Truman Doctrine, which 
made it possible for America to provide Turkey and Greece with 
the aid that Britain could no longer afford to supply The scope 
of the Truman Doctrine was soon extended to include Iran 

In 1953 soon after the Eisenhower administration came into 
office Secretary of State John Foster Dulles decided to include 
the Northern Tier” of Middle Eastern States close to Russia m 
the chain of alliances contaming the communist bloc He 
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sought to linL NATO of tiiuch Turley was already a member 
with SEATO by sponsoring the Baghdad Pact inmated by Turkey 
and Iraq early m 1955 In the course of the year Britain 
Palistaa and Iran also joined it. The Baghdad Pact had nide 
spread repercussions not aJI hirouiable to American policy it 
mtensified the anti western policies of some Arab states eg 
Egypt who resented it as a mose to create differ eacc» among the 
Arab Stares and made tbem more inclined than before to accept 
oterftires from the communist bloc Togecher with the refusal 
of Dulles 10 supply dollars for the construction of the Assan 
High Dam and arms to strengthen Egyptian forces aginst Israel 
It led to Nassers arms deal with the Sonet bloc Efforts to 
secure Jordan s adherence to the Baghdad Pact touched oS the 
riots of December I9oo which led to the dismissal of General 
Gluhb and endangered the posuioo of King Hussein Denounced 
by Nasser as a uaitor to the Arab national cause the Iraqi 
premier Nun as Said had to face an angry mob during a coup d 
eti7i and soon afterwards he and hi» ling Faisal II were 
murdered The power in Iraq passed mto the hands of the 
reTolmionary anu western Generid Kassun who formally deno- 
unced the Baghdad Pact in 1959 Though the remain ng members 
of the Pact retained their membership calling it tbeacefornard 
as CENTO Araeiican populant) continued to dechne m the 
Arab States The Suez crisis ga\e a funher blow to western 
prestige and die decUraiiou of the Eiseuhower Duuuuic cailv 
m 1957 extending all aid including American troops to Middle 
Eastern States threatened by communist aggression further infuri 
ated Arab nationalists The Pact howexer clarified the issues 
in the Middle East for the USA and her European allies It 
proclaimed the dismantling of British imperial structure m the 
Middle East and the shouldering bv the USA of the responsi 
lines which Britain oil then considered to be her own 
The Aliddle Eastern policy of the USA secured for the West 
m the Cold War certain sinking successes It played a major role 
la sustaining Turkev Iran Israd and Jordan It failed bow 
eier to wm oter the rexolutionary Arab countries Both Nasser s 
Egypt and Kassim s Iraq successfully for^d close economic and 
military links with the comraumsc bloc Nasser and more precan 
ous[y Kassxm and his successors bare been able to vali a kind of 
political tightrope — accepting communist help and yet mam 
34 
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tainmg neutralism That they ha\e repressed local communisu 
and have not gone o\er to the communist bloc may be considered 
as bmited successes for the U Nor has USA. policy 
succeeded m strengthenmg ties between the USA and her omi 
western allies The laner resent the poor support gnen by the 
USA to their colonial pohaes m the region and, on the other 
hand, the Arabs mix up the USA. with these pohaes The 
joining of bands by the US.A with the Soviet m checkmaimg 
England and France m their Suez venture loosened the western 
alliances without having any appieaablc impact on Arab leaders, 
who indeed aedit the Soviet with deliverance that it brought to 
Egypt Above all American sympathy and support for hrael 
the common enemy of all Arab States, has been a standmg 
handicap to the growth of Arab good feehng towards the United 
States Arab leaders assert that Jewish leaders and Jewish voters 
shape American policy and, accordmgly, view every American 
move for recoaciliation with suspicion 

\^estern losses have been Russia s gains in the Middle East 
In the past Russian policv had pursued a negauve programme 
aimed at destrovmg western influence The Russians had allied 
themselves with whatever forces were struggling agamst the West 
Syrian and Lcbane«e naiionabsm in 1945, Zionism in 1947 49, and 
Egypt and Syria in [955-56 The Suez defeat of Britain and 
France m 1956 allowed the Soviet to break through the barrier 
which for centuries had held back the expansion of Russian 
influence m the Middle East Now Russia has, like the \\esi 
before her positive stakes to defend in countries like Egypt and 
Iraq and her position in the area has simultaneously become 
more formidable and more complex At present, the U S S.R- 
franklv supports the Arabs agamst Israel This, plus arms aid 
limited economic help military and technical assistance, cultural 
missions effective propaganda etc has helped immensely m 
spreading commumst influence ui the Middle EasL The short 
time aims of Arab nationalism mmade with the short term aims 
of the U S S R 

The shift in USSR policy began with the successors of Stalin 
They withdrew their territorial dauns agamst Turkey A common 
hatred of the Baghdad Paa 1955 brought the U S S R. closer to 
Egypt and Syria The arms deals of late September 1955 between 
the two Arab lands and the Sonet bloc terminated the vvc-stern 
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near monopoly m the supply of modem weapons to the Mjddle 
Eastern couHtries ^liat is more importanT, bv this act the 
U S SJl became aligned to the most dyDamic leaders m the Arab 
lands, the leaders of Egypt and Syria The latter became now 
much more local than eier before m their advocacy of “positive 
neutralism” They seemed determined to e\ploit East West diSer 
ences for their own ends. They became also the mo'i vociferous 
10 perform more danng acts of defiance of the West— culminating 
In the naaoaahzaaon of the Suez Canal Company in Julv 1956 
Under Nasser’s leadership. Arab oaannahsts ni.ide a concerted 
attack on “the imperial rascals evemihcre— in *Ugeria on the 
French, on the Baghdad ®act, and on the Bnash in the Persian 
Gulf zone, and on the souibern luioral of the Arabian Penmsula. 
They made unceasing propaganda agamst western oil conces 
sions. on American hdaternl miliiarv aid agrt^rment with fraq 
and other Baghdad Pact countries on American ariangeraents 
for bases with Morocco, Libva and Saudi Arabia 
The fact that the Middle East js a powdeiLeg is not, however, 
due simply to the intrusion of Cold \\ar pobne* into policies of 
the Arab States , to asmhe all the ills from which ihe<K; lands 
suffer to the interests which the western nations have m theu oil 
or m the strategical factors ba-ed on theu geographv which 
they must leckon with is, indeed an over sunplication of a 
vast problem The Middle Ea't is not onW a battle ground of 
East and West, of Cnmnuuusm and ttiti Comnmmsm, it is one 
between the emotional fervour of nationalism and the hard reahrv 

poliucal disumtv and $epaTativeiies<i between the rising forces 
of hberalism and freedom and the old order of feudahsm, paro- 
chiahsra, and obscurannim In recent times Arab mnonalism. 
syraboU'ed in the pcrsoniJitv of Abdel Carnal N'i>ser and with 
the pohneal unity of the Arab world as it» prune objective has 
appeared as a vast and strong nde which hiv '=e"med detuned to 
sweep ;ilJ obstacles before ir, even though it ha» receded and lam 
suU from tune to Ume It is alreadv one of the most powerful 
factors in the politics of the AliddJe East and a new dimension 
la vrorld politics It is a tnu«m but one worth restating, that 
the Arabs (and the ^Africans) ate now subjects not objects, in 
World affairs 

There is, however, a lot of pe$5Uiu«ac tbiniin? on the subject 
of the Arab national moveraenc, and the difficulnes it has to 
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encounter are without doubt gigautic Besides the factors of 
turmoil detailed aboie, (1) East versus West, (2) Wesf%ersus West, 
(3) Arab t ersus Arab and (4) Israel, there are natural and 
economic forces that stand m the way of progress Nature herself 
seems to frown on the idea of Arab unity, smee most of jhe Arab 
land is desert compelling the people to be concentrated m widely 
separated watered areas bke the Nile Valley or the Tigris- 
Euphraies Valley and is poor m resources (aside from oil) which 
seriously hmits the possibibties of inHnsfri a l dctclopment, while 
the adjacent seas are under foreign control Eien the present 
mternational trade pattern is not developing itt a direction which 
would be conducive to unity It now trades more beyond its 
borders than among its component units In the face of all 
difficulties however the Arab tide has been mounting high, and 
the WTiung on the wall is clear 
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from Eiiropean stock, the Lacn Amencans hare mostly either 
Red Indian or Negro blood m thar veins. The Latins, for what 
ever reason, have not the same intensity of race or colour preju- 
dice as the Anglo-Saxons, there never was m Latin Amenca 
that wholesale extenmnanon of Indians which characterized 
“Anglo-Saxon ’ colonization of North America. The broad result 
was that on the West Indies and along the coasts of the Cinb- 
bean, Negro blood predominated, while m Mexico, Central 
America and a large part of South Amenca, most of the “common 
people ’ were Indians or cross breeds. The latter have been called 
by vanous names — mulattos, mestizos and sambos A mulano is 
the oSspnng of a white and a black, mestizo is a cross between 
a white and a native American Indian , a sambo is a cross between 
a native Indian and an imported African, or is a descendant of 
one There are also haif-castes, quadroons and octroons. A 
quadroon is one who had a black grand parent and an octiooa 
IS the descendant of a quadroon and octroon who>e parents have 
not remarried black, ^me of the octroon giiU are considered 
to be among the most beautiful women in the world. (^L Follick, 
The TveLe RefmbUcs ) 

Through the trials and tnbulations of the years of national 
struggle the Portuguese-spcakmg people of South Amenca 
managed to hold together and finally to emerge as the federal 
State of Brazik But the Spamsh <peaking colomes began thcir 
career as eight distmct naDons — Mexico, Central Amenca, 
Colombia, Peru Bohvia, Paraguay, Argentina and Chile — and 
withm a cennirv they numbered eighteen. In 1828 Uruguay re- 
volted against Argentina, and became independent m 1850 From 
Colombia seceded Venezuela m 1829 Ecuador m 1830, and Panama, 
much later m 1903 In the ISIOs Central Amenca broke up 
mto the five separate republics of Guatemala, Honduras, Nia- 
ragua Salvador and Co«ta Rica, while San Domingo became a 
state distinct from Haitu Cuba, after repeated revolts and mter- 
vennons bv the United States, gamed general recognmon as an 
independent repubbe m 1899 Each of these eighteen Spamsh 
republics thus established, as also the Portuguese republic of Brazil, 
and th" French Negro republic or Ham had its divtmct nauona 
hty, and jealouslv chensbed it 

By far the largest (area 3^88.050 square mUes, which is actually 
a little larger than that of the United States without Alaska — 
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3,022,387 square miles) and m many wa)s the most iraportaai 
State of LatiQ America is Brazil She is the world’s largest coffee 
growng country, furnishes nearly three fourths of mankind s 
coffee requirements, and ei^rts also large amounts of timber and 
minerals Of the Spanish Amencaa States, the largest, as also in 
many ways, the most impOTtant were Argentina Chile, and Mexico 
Argentina became a great meat growing country and her metro- 
polis, Buenos Aires, came to be knoim as one of the mosr beauti 
ful and cultured centres of the world In military and na\al 
strength, Argentina ranked with her neighbours Brazil and Chile, 
forming with them the so called group of A B C poners. By war 
with Bolnia and Peru in 1879 S3, Chile acquired the northern 
proimces of Tacna and Arica, with then nch nitrate deposits 
Mexico, which contains the largest population among the States 
of Lana America, was an agricultural land m which a handful 
of landowners, who were of Spanish descent, exploited a serriJe 
peasanuy, who were largely Indian lo blood and formed the bulk 
of the population She succeeded in tbe 1850$ and IBdOs ,J) 
frustrating Napoleon Ill’s design of puctiog Emperor Maximihaa 
on the throne But the hero of ihe Mexican national resistance, 
Benito Jaurez, who was a full blooded Indian showed little indi 
nation, after the ijctory against tbe forciguer had been won, to 
allay the miseries of his fellow Indians He e^ en turned out to 
be a tyrant, and his successor Ponfirio Diaz who had a long 
rule which lasted from 1877 to 1911 followed in his footsteps 

SAX£EE CMS>ERIMJS\I AVD DOIX.AR MPLOMAClr 

Americans do not generally deny that all through their history 
there ha^e been some groups of ambitious nieu who haie 
advocated an impenahst expansion of America s territory and that 
lu the methods by which this was accomplished particularly in 
the case of the Mexican War there was much that was morallv 
mdcfennble It is also true that the pursuit of imperialistic 
policies has met with m America an opposition that has been 
rarely encountered in miar other countries Tbe charge ol 
lOipcnahsm has been levelled against the American Goiernmenr 
specially in tlie context of ihcu relations with the Caribbean area, 
the delay in granting independence to ihe Philippines the method 
pursued m the annexation of Hawaii, and their pohcies, generally 
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co\ered by the so called Monroe Doctrine, m regard to the 
countries of Latin America 

Conflicting claims are made as to the purposes for tvhich United 
States control of neighbouring countries has been established. On 
the one hand, the purposes of the Umted States were declared to 
be to maintain stable goiernments and make economic develop- 
ment possible, largely for the sake of the Latin American peoples 
themsches, unwelcome as such measures were to the latter, and 
to provide protection for the hves and property of foreigners 
which European Governments would otherwise take steps to pro- 
vide By others, the purpose of tlie control was believed to be 
the economic advantage of small groups of ciuzens of the United 
States, which informed students of the Caribbean situation have 
dubbed 'dollar diplomacy Protection of the Panama Canal was 
put forward as one of the major grounds on which the USA 
has insisted on the policies she has followed in the Caribbean area 

Some of the principal wajs m which US impenabst activTUes 
and dollar diplomacy in the Caribbean area were carried on are 
given below (l) When Cuba over which a protectorate was 
secured as a result of the Spanish American war, was granted 
pohtical independence, a considerable degree of control was kept 
under the provisions of the Platt Amendment This “amendment' 
was incorporated in the Cuban constitution and m a permanent 
treaty with the United States This granted to the USA the 
right to intervene to preserve Cuban independence, and to main- 
tain a government adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty In addition. Cuba was prohibited from 
incurring any debts which her current resources could not meet 
and also compelled to cede to the USA land for coaling and 
naval stations {2) In Ham. San Domingo and Nicaragua, United 
States control was secured through actual military occupation by 
marines, whose officers went so far as to bring about the disvolu 
tion of a national assembly which refused to grant certain invest 
ment privileges desired by foreign citizens (3) In other cases, 
threats of force such as the mere presence of warships m nearby 
waters, were enough to secure the carrying out of polioes favoured 
by the United States (4) In stiU others, notably m the case of 

exico, refusal of recognition of governments whose policies were 
not m accord with those of the United States served the same 
purpose (5) Several countries were subjected to the indirect 
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coatrol of the United States under the terms of loans made in 
the U Sj\ If a country in which the government was subject to 
frequent change desired to negotiate a loan, it was necessary for 
tt to grant the interests making the loan direct control of some 
part of Its financial assets For one of the less well estabhshed 
Lann American countries, therefore, to negouaie a loan in a 
European country was likely to lead to a situation which under 
the Monroe Doctrine the US Govetnment would not tolerate 
The US Government consequendy encouraged loans by Amen 
can banks, and political and fitumaal interests were led into close 
co-opcraiion in maintaining secunty and encouraging policies in 
conformity with those of the United States Several Latin Ame 
Mean countries employed ciueeas of die United Slates as fmancial 
advisers Direct governmental mvolvcraent m bonds, financial 
and otherwise, contracted between a Latin American Government 
and pnvate interests was carried to such an extent that in a dis 
pute between Salvador and a banking firm the Chief /usnee of 
the Supreme Court of the United States was tu be under ceriaui 
circumstances referred to as arbitrator 

The Monroe Doctrini 

Latin American Governments contcoded ihat the Anicricau 
Governmeat distorted the Monroe Doctrine to suit its own interests 
The following were some of the epical ways m which this was 
alleged to be done (1) In cases of internal polmcil suife or 
revolution m Lacm AmerKan coutitnej the American Government 
assumed die right (as when they uitciveucd m Nicaragua for the 
first tune m 1912) to declare which was the constitutional paicv 
to be supported by the military and naval power of the United 
States (2) When the conclusion was reached that a Latin Ante 
ncaa country was not able to maintain an independent and 
competent govcrnmeni to keep order and discharge its mterna 
Ilona! obligations, the USA assumed the right (as in the case 
of her intervention in Haiti in 1915) to take political and economic 
oi- such country (3) The United StiitES asvctmtd vhe tigVn 
to intervene m the political government and economic adminis 
tration of a debtor nation (as for example, San Dozavigo la 19301 
to enforce and secure the cancellanon of public debts (4) The 
United States Government assumed die right, as in the controversy 
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With Nicaragua and Mexico, to intervene in the internal affairs 
of the Latin American States, when, in its opinion, pohtical or 
economic ideas might endanger the private interests of American 
atizens 

The official position of the United States Government "ith 
regard to the Monroe Doctrine, of course, was that it was a policy 
of self defence not of aggression, that it did not infringe upon 
the sovereignty of other American States and did not cstabhsh 
a protectorate’ over them In the centennial year of the Monroe 
Doctrine, 1923, Hughes Secretary of State, defined the Monroe 
Doctrine m the following terms Troperly understood, it is opposed 
(1) to any non American action encroaching upon the pohtical 
independence of American States under any guise, and (2) to 
the acquisition in any manner of the control of addiuonal tern 
tory m this sphere by any non American power” Mr Hughes, 
however, firmly declared that, as it was ‘distinctively the policy 
of the United States, the United States reserves to itself its defini 
non, interpretation and application” There, undoubtedly, was 
the rub and neither Latin American Governments nor the out 
side world accepted such a benevolent interpretation of American 
po icy under the cover of the Monroe Doctrine as Mr Hughes 
offered ® 


PRESmENT Fr.VNKL£N D ROOSEVELT'S GoOD NEIGHBOUR PoUCY 

In spite of his fixed attitude to the Monroe Doctrine, Mr Hughes 
nie lo convince the Latin American countries that the United 
tales a no ulterior motives in respect to their freedom and 
, °° intention of applying superior power to 

ir isa vantage His friendly approach led to goodwill mea- 
s t at were initiated during the Hoover administration, and 
111 maiely to the Good Neighbour Policy of Franklin D Koose- 
Under his immediate successor. Frank B Kellogg, hooeier, 
there uas a retreat from hi. more beneficent policy, “d, at the 
insistence of President Coohdge tftere sms renewed mter.enfon 
1 the internal affairs of a number of Latin American States The 
most glaring of such cases of mterseuuou took place m Nicaragua, 
where the United States landed some fisc thousand troops in 1927 
to maintain order and protect American interests However, being 
widely accused of waging a 'pnrate war’. Coohdge was compelled 
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to seat! Henry L Stua$oD as ins personai represenraate ro try 
to bring about an amicable settlement This Sumsoa succeeded 
in doing In Mexico too where American business interests 
called for interTenuon the issues m dispute nere resolred through 
the sLilfiil diplomacy of Ambassador Dwight Morrow 

Soon after his election m 1928 President Hoover embarked upon 
a good will tour of Latm America Both during this tour and on 
subsequent occasions he repeatedly declared it to be Amencan 
pohey ne\er to mterfere in any other country s internal affairs 
repudiated the idea of u&ing force to sustain financial contracts, 
and stated that we must clothe faith and idealism with action 
A further assertion of these principles was contamed m a memo 
randum on the 'Monroe Doctrine dra vn up by Under Sccrctat) 
of State J Reuben Clark m 1930 which finally freed this policy 
from the incubus of the Roosevelt Corollary and did much to 
relieve Latin America s fears of further loterference by the Umted 
States (la 19(H President Rooserclt had stated that the Monroe 
Doctrine may force the USA. howe'er relucrantli in flagrant 
cases of wrong doing or impotence to the erurcise of an interna 
honal police power ) 

The new policy was redefined and implemented bv President 
Franklin D Roosetclc In tus inaugural address he declared thar 
he would dedicate the nauoD to the policy of the good neigh 
hour The United States withdrew in 193’ the Amencan mannea 
that had been stauoaed in Haio eier since the latervennon of 
Wilsonian days and early the next scat recalled die last troops 
from Nicaragua A more bberal recognition policy as applied 
to Centr-il America was inaugurated with the tecogniuon of a 
d<? facta goremmeat m El Salvador The Platt Amendment ti> 
the United States and Cuban treaty of 1903 was abrogated and 
that treaty itself tirtually set aside except for the United States 
taamtenance of a naial base at Guantanamo In 1906 likewise 
the United States rclinquisbed the mter'ention rights accorded 
her by the treaty of 1903 vilh Panama Friendlv relations ' ere 
maintained with Nicaragua and m 19o8 an agreement settling 
corapensation daims of United States cit zens for land taken fiom 
them smee 1927 was signed ivith Mexico The effect of these 
concihatnry measures was reflected in a resolution passed at the 
Eighth Pan American Conference at Lima in 193S declaring 
the solidarity of Araenci Thus n emv one nations not the 
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United States alone became the mterpreters of the Monroe 
Doc time 


LATIN AMERICA IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

The Declaration of Lima was not followed by the setting up 
of any machinery to implement it such as a Pan American League 
or court much to the disappomtment of those in Latm America 
who had hoped for a new era of fruitful co operation with the 
Colossus of the North When the Second World War broke out 
howeier the Foreign Ministers of the 21 American republics met 
together for the first time (September 1939) at Panama and after 
hstcning to Sumner Welles s assertion that they could not permit 
their security etc to be jeopardized by belligerent actnmes 
in dose proximity to the shores of ihe New World dedared the 
setung up of a neutrality zone — a fantastic and illegal proposi 
non They met again next year and confirmed a hands off 
resoluuon which the American Congress had meanwhile passed 
warning Berlin and Rome about the imphcanons of the Monroe 
Doctrme In January 1942 the Foreign Ministers meeting at 
Rio de Janerio agreed jointly to sever diplomatic and commercial 
relations with the Axis Powers All complied except Argentina 
On 4 June 1943 there was a coup detat in Argentina and effec 
me power was seized by Juan B Peron The new government 
was annUS and quasi fascist as was the dictatorship of Vargas 
m Brazil But Rio co operated with Washington while Bueons 
Aires often did not 

On 21 February 1945 the Inter American Conference on Prob 
lems of War and Peace opened m Mexico City Argenuna was 
not invited though requested to sign the final agreement the 
Act of Chapultepec of 3 March This instrument reiterated the 
principles of non recognition consultation solidarity against 
external aggression etc It also recommended the conclusion of 
a general treaty by which any threats or any acts of aggression 
agams^ny American Republic should be met by coUective sane 
tions e developing friction in the relations between Argentina 
an t e nited States for a time blocked further action to give 
this policy permanent form In the summer of 1947 however 
twenty one nations signed a treaty that not only reaffirmed the 
position they had taken m the Act of Chapultepec but definitely 
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pledged themselves m the event of any attack to active co opera- 
non in defence of their common safety ^ 

out the purposes of the treaty, there was formally set up th 
Organization of the American States (OAS) 

LATIN AMERICA AFTER THE SECOND MORm WAR-NEW TRENDS 

The Rio Pact rang down the curtam on pre^ 

Dollar Diplomacy, and poLaer lie ■!.«= L- 

vented the growth of any real American solidarity ^ , 

mg these instruments of domination, the USA gamed ha 

prLge and .nflnence in the Utm Amer.can connmes In spue 

rf thf "verbal ...nal.”, however, dte power reUnon *d not alter 

"The Pan American State System remained as befor , 

non of small planets > ^uge^ Sb^^U » 

United Stales was too strong, ns pow 

economic mlerests loo penasive. tor the republics ^ 

nca ever to feel completely safe &»“ 

mtcrference There was always the * ^ p 1898 I9S4] 
(Foster Rhea DuUes, Amincti’s Rise to ^ hmeier was 

Fa: more important than dti. Imsemg " 

the impact of mighty poltucal and economic 
spite otu, comparative isolation, Uiin America « “ na y 
after the Second‘d World War Etent, of mten^ "““JI 
acmity crowded the I 950 's--the social leioui p , , j, 

19S2, the ouster of dictatorship in Argentma. Peru, 

Venezuela, and the continnmg Cuban tetolut.on »' ® “ 
episodes were but dramatic 

;::a“n“;’:»:::veen L demands of us ra^lv 
expanding populations and the avadab.bty of resources W b 
rating leg'teL of urgeucy m J^tlTms PotaS 
America’s basic problem is now pos messures 

upheavals, rabid Ltionahsm, economic crises and 
and explosions, unrelattd to each other as t e 
all form part of thw process of rev oluti.narv 
an old order to a new, and tb.n, » the emergence of a 

T'Ihe 1950., four of La.m Amertofs —1 d.iua.ou^s 
came to aa end, and democtatic elections were held m the ft y 
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liberated countnes mz Aigentma, Colombia, Peru, and Vene 
zuela For all practical purposes, Cuba became a poliucal dictator 
ship under the one man rule of Fidel Castro Political bbertics 
were bcmg sacrificed for social retolution Other dictatorships 
remained only m the Dominican Republic and in Paraguay, with 
nondescript regimes inclined tonards dictatorship still rulmg Haiti 
and Nicaragua But with the approach and then the adient a£ 
the 1960 s Latm Amenca appeared to be entermg still another 
phase — that of powerful ferment which threatened to produce 
extremist social reiolutionaiy movements Warning signals of 
this ferment had already appeared during the 1950 s — m Bohvia, 
in Guatemala where a pro communist regime had suddenly 
emerged m British Guiana, where an equally pro comniuoist 
government under Cheddi B Jagaa won the victory at the polls in 
19o3 and again m 1957 aud in Cuba, where the climax came with 
the victorious revolution of Fidel Castro Even m the republics 
where demoaacy had acquired a certain tradition, unresolved 
social questions were clamouring for attention and action Thus 
in Venezuela the moderate government of President Roraulo 
Betancourt was under powerful pressure from left wing and 
nationalistic elements to follow the radical path of Fidel Castro, 
ind to seize privately owned land and nationalize the vast oil 
industry 

In Argentma President Arturo Frondizi summoned foreign 
capital to develop the country’s petroleum and other resources 
He battled peromsui (the former President Peron’s vigue demo 
goguerj rich doctrine of justicutlismo or social justice, which had 
frozen into dictatorship) and communist forces to restore balance 
and health to the Argentine economy In Peru, a tremendous 
explosive potential developed as thousands of Indians and Cholos 
(people of mixed Indian and white blood) were driven by droughts 
and hunger from their Andean huts into the towns In neighbour 
ing Ecuador it was die urban proletariat on the relatively deve 
loped Pacific coast which was m a state of ferment that threatened 
die democratic stability that the country had sought since 1948 
Even m Brazil one of the most developed among the Laun 
American countries social unrest and ultra nationalistic mflu 
cnees grew in response to chrome economic crisis aggravated bv 
inflation and the political struggles of the approaching prcsidcu 
•tial campaign Thus the central issue of Latin Amenca on tlm 
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direshold of *0 new decade was whether ds soaal problems coold 
be lesohed within democratic systems and by dcmoCTatic, giadual 
means, or, whether, gripped by the people , amounting ii^an 
once the carious goternments would turn for answers to Bctre 
mism like that displayed by Castro s regime 

TiiE Poriai-ATioN Explosion 

A basic cause of Latin America s social problem is the 
growth of population in Latm America stimulated be the adcances 
m health and samtation and such unptosement, in mmg s 
datds as hate occurred there since l<I4o Latm taer^ 
which was once thought to be underpopulated Las sudMy 
become overpopulated The present popuUtion is esumat d^^ 
be 192 mtllion, the annual rate of incKase bemg f 
Hit, tead W.at the fact that da. rise of tucome ithabitam 

au the country has been a bare 1 per cent w e p 

rneome is sub.tantiaUy less dtan tt was before the Second Wot d 
War, gltes the clue to the unrest which prevails at present m 

^f“ ^^ptSent ocetpopuMiou is s.ill confined to some na- 
tionally colomred or atZed areas along the “T’ “ 

povett^smeken mhabitants of dtese mgtons “"“f; “ 

break out from this couSnciu.ut L""*, ‘“"i. 
space and tital revouiccs but the trouble is a 
needed to find new resources Braid i, trcing to s 
hlera by budding a new. capital Btasiha though a , 

cost at the heart of he, nmuente terr.mrv Brasi la La h=»m' 
already a lodestar which ts draw.ng popnlattons from foe over 
populated South Atlantic coasdm. to the counnvs negtoed 
mtcrior Bnt few, d an, other Latm 

can marshal today the icsouices for a giant re 'irprnitional 

Brazilian model Peru is constructmg with help from 

mslimnon, some good roads through it, jungle, and mouumins 

Other eUorts are liider way elsewhere Progres Lowers lags for 

behmd the needs, and so the story of Latin enca c 

he that of a race between the gtowmg populanon and available 

Jesources 
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EcoNOMK Handicaps 


Economically, Latin America remains divided into almost as 
many separate compartments as there are republics Many of 
them produce the same commodities, vying with each other to 
place them on the world market, and depend on imports from 
outside Several of the republics hate, with the help of foreign 
capital, taken m hand hea\-y industry projects, but ha\e so far 
neglected to aioid duplication of such projects, which they must 
do if benefits from each iniestment are to accrue to as many of 
the republics as passible The trend towards duplication has 
been in eiidence specially in the steel industry, the badge of 
achieiement for a developing nation In agriculture too there 
IS a lot of duplication, and even of vying of several countries with 
each other in producing the same articles Thus coffee is pro 
duced by IS Latin American countries, and cane sugar by ten 
of them Four of the countries are major cotton producers. 
Again the economies of some of the countries are geared princi- 
pally to one or two commodities — copper constitutes 67 per cent 
of Chile s exports coffee 77 per cent of Colombia's , and petro 
Icum 93 per cent of Venezuela’s These factors lead firstly to 
overproduction — ta 1959, Brazil, the world’s largest coffee producer, 
had a record crop that was double of its sales , they bring down 
prices in the world market, which specially affect the economies of 
the single product countnes eg Cuba, the worlds largest pro- 
ducer of cane sugar which accounts for about one third of the 
national income and 75 per cent of total exports The amount 
of sugar exported to the United States is m accordance with a 
quota established by the Washington Government. Cuba supplied 
about 40 per cent of US sugar requirements, and, even before 
Cvstros quarrel with the Washington Government, was m a 
precarious position since, despite reaffirmation of Latin Amencan 
solidarity, the other sugar growmg republics fought hard for 
higher percentages of the United Stales import quota The price- 
fluctuations affect the income of the republic, on which depends 
domestic development for their exports fetch them the doUars 
and other foreign currenaes needed for the importation of indus- 
trial and other equipment 
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A^enca specall, m the dontam o£ cco™ 

there .s much m cond.tious m laitm Amertca that foster 

™ls. sputt-ptuM auuual utcome fo, ^ 

teticy uude. uourrehmeu, rqu.hd hous.ug slums 

macLmg contrasts of the hares and *e >>a>e - ‘ 

Sot.et economic impact or mHtranon has M a 

Kussra d.d sign a three year peemeur ^th Braa. ll ^ 

proMding for a tttoyear exchaoge o g ^gentme meat 

Lhon She bought tnucb of Uruguay s «<k) 1 some 

and along rr.th Red Ch.na suhs.anml ^ 

In Febtuary I960 Mikoyan signed on agreetnen 

buy 5 miUlon tons of sugar orcr a a year period E 

SlOO railhon m credits met a P*”. ylofjo , for 

pay the \vorld price for sugar Cuba s epen ^55 of her 

V. marftetmg of her 

quarrel ^\lth Washington In July .tnnned out 

import tiuotas of Cubes ,t broke of diplo 

chasing It altogether in January 1961 rrh™ 
matic relations rnth Cistros a,d of menu 

la general Latin Amciitu has USA to see 

mental proportions which can on 1 wme economic 

Its dreams of speedy ^''''"P™'”' [, 5 , ca.tro had proposed that 
conference in Buenos Aires in desdopment of 

the USA should turn orer S32 bmion 
the region ■PBe US tT mmedmels^m 

resources existed ana tuai « ho«e>er continued 

lias not possible Brnate tntn^n^ despite nanona 

to mount up m many Latin « E'en the So'iet Union has 

Iistic trends and expropnanon e*^ ^ project m Argentina 

gi\en some assistance in bud ^ “P r funds coming from 
to develop its oil resources c 
American and European groups 

A^IEWCAN KEUSTTONS 

n t. r^ld XVar American leaders became 
With the progress of tbe 

35 
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more and more engrossed m de>ismg and carrying out such 
policies as that of “containment” of Sotiet Russia, and failed to 
gne due attention to their country’s ‘backyard” They could 
usually depend on the >otes of the Latin American countnes in 
the United Nations When a pro communist regime seized power 
m Guatemala, Mr Dulles hurriedly \isited Caracas, and urged 
a resolution against the Guatemala Government at the Inter- 
American Conference which was m session there, but did not have 
lime enough to discuss the root causes of that strange develop- 
ment The USA offiaally responded to the situation by in- 
creased lending to Latin American countries, but did not care to 
see what use the loans were put to, or how far they solved any 
of the region s basic problems In the pohtical sphere, the out 
standing feature of the decade, 1950 59, was the series of revolu- 
tions, which eliminated five of the well established dicutonal 
regimes in four years But, the USA failed to take heed of 
the developments, and caused considerable resentment in the 
countries concerned by showing unbelievable and avoidable 
courtesy towards several of the ousted dictators Of course, the 
American Government was always ciedited m Latin America with 
the determination to keep up dictatorial governments with a view 
to securing the safety of American loans and vested interests in 
the various states 


The Nixon Visit, May 1958 

ashington was aware of the deterioration m U S Latin American 
relations, and arranged for a fact (indmg tour of cicht countries 
by the Vice President, Mr Richard Nixon Mr. Nixon left Wash 
ington on April 27 and was due to return on the 8th May, after 
visiting eight countnes along the way Mr Nixon encountered 
sharp cnticisrfi of U S policy m Uruguay, Argentina and Paraguay 
In isolated instances he ran into outright hostility He had his 
worst experience of all at Lima, Perus capital, where, against the 
advice of the police, he insisted on making his scheduled visit 
to San Marcos Univ ersity He could not get farther than the univ cr- 
sitys gates, which were blocked by two thousand student demon 
strators allegedly communist led, who hurled eggs and stones at 
him and shouted ‘Nixon is a viper” Mr Nixon shook his fist 
at them, and shouted “Cowards, you are cowards, afraid of the 
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noth Later when he sought to temin to his hotel he was 
cetAonted with the San Marcos moh agan. This time he wa 

*’’tog°h.s nnedtfjmgtonr Mr N.xon heaia a lot «£ "^at tj 
said abom dt. USA ,n Latm Anrenca 

eter was hardly new Bat .. d.J dawn on h.n. ^ 

faded to help Latm America the Inner »as 

to the Sottct Union for .< A. lama a bo, asked h m whetto 
the purpose of h.s r.sn was dre USA s fear «£ P“ 

non of Lana Amer.ea At seteral cap.tah ' 

Ml Nixon heard at the highest IctcI about t c 

Antertean Goternments about coUapsutg pnces 

h, Ainertcan reduction of .mpotts of quotas ^ 

modmes during the recent recession and the "^7“ ^0 

were conducmg wttit the Sostet for more trad and 

help In Brand (whtch he had 

were openly mnung Moscow to ma 

while the communist press "toie glowing y dnlliust equip 

Cheaply heard could use W. .r Knmau.n_^_od.^^^^^^^^ 
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of SIX jears of schooling for aU children by 1970, dramatic re- 
duction m infant mortahty and endemic disease, agrarian re- 
forms and industrialization 

President Kennedy pledged at least SIO billion US public 
funds as part of an oicrall conmbuuon from public and pniate 
sources of $20 billion oier the 10 years to the capital needs of 
the programme Accordmg to Mr Aterell Harriman, tlie USA 
has already adianced $2 3 billion m fulfilling her pledge. It is 
claimed that the money has been spent in constructmg school 
buildings wateruorks, low cost houses and other less visible forms 
of social investment Other pornons liave gone into roads, power 
plants, industries and further development projects At a re- 
view of the work of the Alliance for Progress made by the dele- 
gates of the 19 countries constituting the Alliance at then 
meeting at Sao Paulo Brazil in the first week of December 1963, 
strong criticisms were made of its working both by USA and 
bv Latin American delegates The former held that the con 
tinumg political instability in die states, as evidenced by coups 
in Ecuador and Honduras this year and m Peru last year, and 
the current proceedings in Argentina and Peru to nationalize 
the properties of American oil companies and the combination 
0^ inflation and profit remittance limitations m Brazil and such 
other Latin American failures adversely affect investor altitudes 
towards the Latin American States Lana Americans themselves 
avaibe the failure of the Alliance to achieve notable results to 
the growing inability of their countries to earn enough exchange 
through exports The consensus was that the Alliance needed a 
political New Look’ and more folding money 
The answer devised by the meeting to make the Alliance 
more dynamic was to create an Inter American Committee for 
the Alliance to be headed by a prominent Latin American public 
figure The Americans however have refused to give it the 
control of the disbursement of Alliance funds as proposed by 
severil Latin American delegates The immediate task before the 
admimstntion many observers felt was to ease the disputes witb 
Argentina and Brazil since to cut South America’s biggest nations 
out of the /Uliance would put the whole programme in jeopardy 
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THE EMERGENCE OF AFRICA 
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rule for 73 jears The new state assumed tlie name of Malawi, 
and was Africa s ilnrtj seventh independent country On 24 
October 1964 yet another Bntish colonial possession Northern 
Rhodesia which was a part of the now defunct Central African 
Federation became independent assuming the name of Zambia 
Today European colonial rule is well high liquidated oier almost 

the entire continent but brutal and soul rushing racist_colonial 

~ism sii U surMies in the east and soudi and south west of Africa 
n s .nlsn snmp minor s nrh ru>i^ in Prirliiguf^e rn1oniPS-0f the 

western coast They constitute serious problems not only for the 
parties concerned but they hate important repercussions on inter 
national politics and cause frequent tensions m UN, which 
threaten at times to break it up and make international co-opera 
lion almost impossible To the newly mdependent nations of 
Africa too their political freedom has brought colossal problems, 
and the oudooL is anything but cheery Africa is colonialism* 
last stronghold and the free worlds last frontier her problems 
must be solved 

It cannot be forgotten that the struggle for power in Africa 
during the years preceding the First World War typified by 
two serious mil tary inadents— at Fashoda in 1898 and at Agadir 
in 1911— were among the many factors leading to that global 
war Fashoda is in the Sudan Agadir m Morocco In both 
countries a struggle— caused by imperialist interests— is m a way, 
though not visibly on the surface sull going on today It has 
to be remembered too that the first international shooting event 
in the fascist assault on the world which led inevitably to the 
Second World War occurred on 5 December 1934 at the 
Ethiopian front °r post of Walwal But it took Marshal Erwin 
Rommel and the German Afrika Corps to bring Africa s strate- 
gic importance m the context of a world struggle home to the 
geo political and military leaders of the world The prodigious 
works that were begun all over Africa when Rommel threatened 
to seize ihc Nile the Suez and the Red Sea and to cut off the 
West from the East except over or round South Africa have 
indicated to the Western Powers what may have to be done bv 
them again should there be a Third World W ar 

During the Second W orld War Africa became the military 
base of successful operations for the American forces in dieit 
assaults on the Nazi occupied territories in Europe So con 
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a'isertion and the clash may come sooner than most people 
think specially if nationalism m Africa finds an mcreasing 
accession of strength in help from the communist countries 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE IN AFRICA 


Gnen the situation as well as the fret that most Africans have 
fought for generations agamst western colonialism it would 
seem natural to expect substantial communist influence in Africa 
Surprisingly enough there is still so little of it m the continent 
Ip Eg\pt communists were dmen underground by Nasser and 
mint members of the party were jailed The party was illegal 
m Morocco and illegal but small— about 500 — m Tunis a In 
A. geria there were man\ French communists — some m posiuons 
of adtninistratne responsibility particularly in press radio eco- 
nomic planning and education In the Sudan United States 
sources placed acme communists at 750 m an illegal party In 
French Black Africa a number of nationahsts most of them 
Pans educated who were Marxists were often accused by their 
enemies of being communists It is believed there were no 
organized communist parties in all of Black Africa 
In die Union of South Africa however there was a vigorous 
although illegal communist party perhaps 5 000 activists working 
t rough several legal fronts Thetr organ New Age was sup- 
pressed by the government several times but reappeared a num 
ber of times under other names Encouraged by broadcasts 
rom Moscow m English and m some native languages these 
communist led leftists are acting with diligence dedicanon 
idealism and inter raoal comradeship against apartheid and 
economic hscnmination The leadership is mostly white and as 
in simi ar groups m Europe often Jewi'h but communist 
influence among the names is growmg 


AFRICA — THE t.AN'D AND THE PEOPLE 

Mst continent of Africa-one 6fth of the find mass of the 
!^f ** enough to accommodate the surface dimensions 

e major countries of the world — and its total population 
« est mated (no definite figures are available) at 220 million 
ncans are extremely poor and the annual per cajMta 
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(up 10 100 per cent mcidence m many ireas) leprosv yaus and 
the deficiencj diseases such as pellagra and kwashiorkor An 
average African is thus usually a sick mm and whether this ex 
plains much of his behaiiour it certainly entitles him to sympathy 
The majority of the Africans again are chronically under 
nourished poorly clothed and housed They own intually no 
propertv An oieruhelmmg number cannot read or iiTite Only 
four of at least 700 piinapal languages spoken m Africa (aside 
from Arabic) — Amharic Tamachek Bamun and Vai— had 
achieved their nntten senpt before the coming of the white 
man 


Yet the resources of the contincnr are vast Africa produces a 
large part of the worlds uranium one sixth of its lead one third 
of Us chrome almost three quarters of its cobalt nearly half its 
antimom 14 per cent of ns tin more than one thud of its 
manganese and phosphates almost one quarter of its copper 
nearly two thuds of its gold 70 per cent of its palm oil 75 per 
cent of Its sisal 99 per cent of its columbium 100 per cent of its 
pyrethrum and practically all its diamonds As for uon ore 
Africa possesses enough high grade deposits to take care of the 
expected needs of the whole world for years to come 

0 these we must add water which though not usually thought 
of as a mineral is the most valuable of all minerals For it is 
water that sustains the life of everything it is water tliat provides 
one 0 the most economical means of communication and one of 
e most valuable sources of animal protein namely fish and it 
IS water t at affords one of the cheapest sources of power The 
estimated potential of approximately 
million horse power or considerably more than that of all the 
mers of NTnrri, ^ 


^ ^ surface of tropical Africa is 
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aps as mne land again Its economic laliie is smaller but 
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^ '■‘"p 

ttop ca Africa are pastnted and most of the field crops (for 
caample maze manioc peanuts) ate grown 
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the Melle and die Ghanaian empires but it is nin to think of 
writing their histones 

It was the fierce followers of the Prophet Muhammad who as 
they swept across North Afnca brought the region (seventh 
century a.d) into one of the mam streams of world history They 
pushed some undefeated Berbers southward where they clashed 
with sub Sahara Negro tribes Arabs Jews and others also pushed 
southward m search of gold slaves and trade Sometimes massne 
iniasions occurred as when the Berbers took Timbiikiu in the 
fifteenth centurv Bur the conquerors never really penetrated die 
forest belt south of the desert And during all these centuries 
cur ously enough some white men crossed the Sahara and inter 
marrjmg \ith die Negroes left traces of their features m the 
straight nosed thin featured Fulam in the West die Masai and 
the Ethiopians 

In the fifteenth century the Portuguese came and as they 
pushed do\n along the coast trading and slave raiding they 
8 ook up the tribal society of the Hausa groups in Nigeria and 
of other groups in die area of Lake Chad And then came the 
anes the Dutchmen the English and the French sending terror 
into t e names for their main business was to capture healthy 
young men nnd ship them off to far off lands where to sene as 
human cattle on the farms and plamitions of the Whites The 
hrench pushed southward and the Dutch came northward &om 
e ape he invaders found hostile tribes some cannibalistic 
arrin^j wit each other and quite unmindful of the proeiess m 
existence which was taking place m other parts of the 
/ u however ihvt they still produced some 

rnrr. ^ scholars who believe that neolithic culture 

came from Black Africa 

“ “‘S'" »“ “““ 

iTnH vigorous young men were taken off to other 

-IS slaves Apologists for the inhuman business are how 
Dlpi«inr among the slave raiding nations It was more 

pleasant to be earned oil as sl„e. *a„ be eaten up dtey at 

before not for slaves alone and long 

other commol't r go'm^,^'"^ 
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l-iKl teen 

p among the Great Powers — ^Britain France Belgium 
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pressure is as inevitable in Africa today, after the Second World 
War as it has been m Asia since the end of the First World 
War The challenge to European oilonialism and its corollary 
of racism is the inescapable next fact of African life Its greater 
portents aie visible, its accumulating pressures just lie below the 
surface A whole new set of ideas, aspirations and expectauons 
have been set in motion among the small but important segment 
of educated Africans by the eloquent promises of Allied propa 
ganda especially the Atlantic Charter Basic m the whole 
picture is the Africans attitude toward Europeans His feeling 
IS rooted in his whole expenence, going back generations to the 
brutalities of the slave-trading era. the later 5 ears of European 
conquest and penetrations, the succeeding years of European 
consolidation at African expense This pattern has varied widely 
in different places, but it has included the frequent pre-empting 
of the African s lands the crowding of masses of Africans in 
some areas into hopelessly inadequate ‘reserves’, the weakening 
or break up of his tribal life and its replacement, m many 
instances by the most degraded kind of industrial exploitauon 
and urban existence as in the Union of South Africa 
The African continent is by no means a coherent whole, but 
It has enough of a common nervous system so that shocks at any 
one point are communicated to others fat away, cspedally where 
there are large masses of people highly sensitized to the emotional 
lascs of nationalism In the Muslim countries m North Africa, 
nationalist pressure against European colonial rule has a long 
history and is today quite strong and aggressive Events and 
movements in these countries exert a radiating influence south 
war and contribute however mtangiblv, to the growth of 
nitionahst moods and aaivities elsewhere in Africa Pressure 
against the Trench m Morocco and Tunisia was unfailingly 
West and Equatorial Africa Pressure against 
e ntis in Egypt had direct effects on the neighbouring 
countries eg Sudan where the issue of ‘joint' British and Egvfv 
tian rule had raised the prospea of Sudanese independence The 
impact o growing release from White domination in Black Afnca 
is ‘ncrcasmgh felt m the Union of South Afnca. Kenva 
and Ac Rhodesns whose reactionary policies come under fire 
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population— 3 ^ 00 , 000 — Proteaorates, (ij-mj) French West Africa, 
population — 16 , 400,000 consisting of 8 territories — Senegal, Maun 
tania, French Sudan, Niger, French Guinea, Upper Volta, the 
Ivorv Coast and Dahomey, French Elquatonal Africa, popula- 
tion 4,000 000 , French Somaliland, population — ^ 50 , 000 , and 
Madagascar, population — 4,500000 — Colonics, (t«i lar) Caineroons 
and Togoland, population — 3S00000 — ^Trust Territories 

(2) British Africa (» aii.) Gambia, Sierra Leone, Nigena, Gold 
Coast, British Togoland, British Somaliland, Kenja, Uganda, 
Nvasaland Bechuanaland. Swaziland, Basutoland, Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia — colonies , AX'j) Anglo Egyptian 
Sudan and Southwest Africa — status m dispute, (a'iiatui) 
British Togoland and British Cameroons — trust territories, (rtx) 
Union of South Africa — a member of the British Commonwealth. 

(3) Belgian Africa Belgian Congo, population — 11,000,000, 
Ruanda Urundi (Trust Territory) 

(4) Spanish Africa Spanish Morocco, populanon — 750,000, Rio 
De Oro and Ifni population— 21,000 

(5) Portuguese A/nco Portuguese Guinea population — 400 000, 
Angola, population — 1 000 000 Mozambique, population— 5,000,000 

PoUTtCAL PaTTOU^S 

Different policies and methods of administration were used by 
tlie European powers m Africa On account of their defeat m the 
First Vorld ^Var the Turks and the Germans were drnen out 
of the continent at the end of the war but they left deep marks 
on their former colomcs Holland had been forced to Icaie Africa 
cicn earlier Britain France Belgium, Portugal, Italy and Spam 
remained m control of Africa The admmistraDons of ihe^ 
powers of their colonics differed from one another, and, broadlv, 
four kinds of political behatiour and of patterns of colonial 
administration mav be disungujshed 

Spanish Portuguese 

In the administration of then colonies, the Spaniards and 
Portuguese haie been terv comenatire. They ha\e refused to 
accept any new ideas thev hate been simply exploiters. How- 
cter, thet did not practice raaalism 
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Belgian Congo 

B=lg,an policy m die Congo iMtcd from i= onrdieied W- 
ness L bmit, of on earlier .lay ro a ^ f ™” 

pa,„naU.m The Belgians pointed n.th pride “ 
ranees and their quota system m the tectuionenr ™ ? 

did no, care ro expand edneauon. ohich «as Irf. ^ 

in the hands of the Catholic missions, and if they p 
anennon to it m the last days of their colomd 
It was merely to supply certain low leicl shills or ,, 3 . 

prise The Congo Government was smelly a coloml 
non without representative insutunons of any hmd 
However, as the British and .he French began giving 
.0 dieir African colonics in Wes. and Central Afnes 
mih the grant of independence to Ghana) the e gi^ 
diat diey would leave .he Congo rn June IW ^ “ 

on the scheduled date, but within two 

m many path of the sra.e The fac, was that the ®e gran 

rulers had ne\er contemplated, and hence i no P P ^ 
self rule m the Congo On the other hand, m sharp confr y 
had developed a very complex industrial economy i 
mmeral nch ^aat^m die operanon of vihichie C""?" “ 

pimcipated up to the management level These f 

nends gave rise .0 dte dangerous poh.tcal '“n™ Poh^ 
of die nation Belgium had allowed open polmcal “'ity sin 
1957, but the parties were oriented along mbal lines ^ 
united on vital issues, such as whether the new jj 2 :ed 

organized m a loose federation of protinces, or as a 

The nanon’s first p.emier, Pamce Lantumba a 
dci!., elective orator and vuth allied paioe., 

Congolese National Movement (UNq, opponent Joseph 

had a majonty .» the Chamber of Deput.e. & “PP"”“ J joL 
Ka,.vobu: former teacher and government clerk, h^^ 
odered the premiership by the Belgian aut ^ j of 

unable to form a government, became, ms.ead *e 
sme or ptestdenn Hn party dte „L 

(Abako) was ptimatdy a ti.M pa^o Kasasmbu 

lire along the lower reaches of the ^ get up a 

favoured separatist tendenaes and hoped yc 
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Bakongo regime which could perhaps he federally assoaated with 
the rest of the Congo More crucial to the unity of the state was 
the fact that the richest raining proiince Katanga in the south 
attempted to secede under the Confederation of the Associations 
of Katanga party (Conakai) and the provincial prenuer Moise 
Tshombe a businessman 

More serious than the threat to the unity of the new state and 
civil war was the possibility that the Congo should become the 
arena of the Cold War This was because the Congo held an 
important place in international trade About 9 per cent of the 
free worlds copper and tin came from the Congo S per cent 
of Its z nc and three fourth of its industrial diamonds The area 
was also rich in uranium and cobalt It was agreed that further 
invesmient from outade would be needed to mamtain the 
country s economic growth For this reason the new govern 
ments attitudes towards economic planning private mvestinent 
and foregn management vrere crucial questions for both East 
and West 


On 11 July Katanga seceded and announced the formation of 
a nev state allied to Belgium On the very next day Belgian 
troops from Katanga marched into Leopoldville the capital of the 
state If Belgium 8 intention was to stage a come-back to her 
former colony it was ruled out because East and West were 


united each for us own reason — to sustain the new republic On 
14 July the Securiiv Council adopted a resolution which called 
on Belgium to withdraw her troops from the Congo (without 
0 V ever specifying a date by which it must be done) and autho- 
rizing the Seaetnry General to send such mil tary assistance as 
may become necessary until through the efforts of the Urn cd 
Nations the national security force may be able to meet 
tasks WiUim two days the first contingent of the 
orce drawn from the neutralist naaons including India 
c™ Congo and began restoring order 
the boviet Union which from the first reacted to the Congo 
orre with suspicious scepticism gradually became openly hostile 
In October 1960 Premier Khrushchev launched a campaign for the 
dismissal of the Secretary General and it was feared that the 
mter would foUow the example of the first Sccreury General 
'Th resigned under Soviet attack in 1?^ 

me Ub Government did their level best to oppose Lumumba 
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thev accused of attemp.mg to comert the Congo mm a 
Sooet sateUttc smce he had .m.ted Sovet eugtneets and j ue« 
for .mpleutenung h.s devdopment plans ftes.deat Kas .ubu 

backed by the' USA dtsmatsed Ptcm.er Luntn.uba a-J “ 

tuia d Jnsed by *e latte. He U S A fought an ad out bat, = 
,0 ptevent Luutumbas mum to pouec threaten, ng to re use to 
finance the Congos recotery and eien attcmpttng ^ ^ 
Leopoldadle parliament and thus tdeasmg soute of Lumuna 
sup^rters tam h.s pressure Mr Lumumbas murder on 13 
FeWy 1%1 which was haded m du, Wes, wi.h cties of aff o 
lal IS id to hare been followed by the csmblishmeu. 
hs. goiemment in die Congo A clear p.ctiue of what happene ^ 
in die Congo then and ivhat is happening ere at ptose , , 

poisible to have yet The only satisfartoty thing m the dtsmd 
story 15 that the UN faced wiih a crisis which coiald ha 
in Its \er7 extinction has come out oE it credJta y 

Flench A^nca— Contradictory Poltaes 

The policies of Fiance towards her African J’”' 

the most diverse and contradictory In pnucip e . 

dedicated to the assimilation of her coloniw oi p g gad 
men of her Africans As compared with “ 

ihree great advantages which enabled her ^^aed 

Rrst she did not practise racial segrcgatio 

many oppormm.ies for Aliican. » '^an’^Aft.can cab net 

in Africa but in France herself In Pa .„,nvcti the 

minister and a nnmber of deputies and 

same rights and responsibiliues as their European Africans 

French Africa many cabinet positions were occupied y 
and large number, of Afr cans seiied as members ^ 

parbamLts Third the French spent money m suis.ui.i.l 
quantities for the developnent of their <x>lonies ...rressful 

This assimilation policy has been something ^ 

in North Africa where the Muslim culture o t ® 
well integrated and too resistant Morocco an Associated 

were protectorates were ance 1945 given the status ' 

States in the French Union The French 

their hold over these two temtones after t c con ^,rtuTlly 
hut ere long were compelled to recognize e 
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independent states The French were most umviliing to grant 
a similar status to Algeria, where the situation was complicated 
by the existence of otcr a milhon French settlers (colons) who 
msisted on complete mtegrauou of the colony, already a depart 
ment of Metropohtan France, with the mother country The 
latter and their righust sympathizers m France frustrated ail 
efforts of the French Goternment to effect a settlement with the 
Muslim mbabitants, who outnumbered them by six to one and 
yet were denied a coirespondmg weight in electmg representa- 
tnes to the national legislature Ultimately, the Algerian nation 
alists, under their leader Feibat Abbas, broke out mto open 
retolt, which the French Gotemraeni, usmg the most brutal 
methods, were unable to quell It was only after General de 
Gaulle had become the bead of the Fifth French Repubbe, that 
a way could be opened for bnnging the struggle to an end and 
granting Algeria mdependence Meanwhile, all the territones of 
French West and Central Africa had been giren either autonomy 
or independence 

Bntiih Afnca 

At the end of the Second World War, the British partem in 
Africa was still more varied than the French and far more com- 
plicated It embraced at once the roost progressive and the most 
backward colonialist outlooks m African affairs 

The British pattern was a patchwork of conflictmg interests and 
purposes involving Britain and her policies and mterests, the 
African peoples in the various colonies, the White and Asian 
mmormes in certain of these areas and the Union of South 
Africa a member of the Commonwealth 

Bntains avowed policy was to transform her colomes at a 
suitably gradual pace into sdf governing segments of the Com 
monwealih This pobey reflected, m part, a British awareness 
that the old methods of empire were obsolete, and that a re- 
orientation was m the mterests of the maintenance of Britain’s 
world position In practice, the applicauon of this policy was 
hampered by inertia, specially m a permanent colonial service 
which was not particularly designed to serve as an agency of soaal 
change The result, often, vras a process m which the British 
jielded too slowly to the pressure of nationalist forces m their 
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j ae tn India Nevertheless as compared 

that while some colonies remain -y. settlers intent upon 
0,.„s .here were e.eah.e “““";‘“J^,^”fheh...ngIy Ae 
maintaining their pnmacy m jinnies the slow process 

Afaean n.apnnes to toe 1°““ t „£ to^al m 

of reform pressure relotm .Sror.tres rr rras .he 

deperrdeuce But m rhe colomes rr thcmselres so that 

Whites rtoo piesred for ,^e„ oJ the Umon of 

they could hie the mdependent White tuiets 
South Africa deny it to toe Africans 

West African Reforms 

He major f Nl^ranTtoe'tmaaer 

the west coast colomes-ihe Gold Co g (Ghana) 

units of Sierra Leone and ."'^hich ofiered too 

a new constitution was promulgat nanonahst movement 

little change to please the ^.^^ent now' On 1 

grew swiftly with the slogan S and m the 

January 1951 a new constiiutioQ ' P whose leader 

ensuing elections the CoQveDUOQ eop end of 

Kwame Nkrumah had been jail released from prison 

1949 won a sweepmg victory Nkrumah ^ die new 

to become the “leader of the govemra ^dependence as a 

regime In 1957 Ghana achieved with a 

member of the British Comtnonweaim i 6^ ^ ^^5 

populauoa of 24 milhon and an area o Ranted indepen 

the largest colony m the '“^'hod Abuhakar Tafarra 

dence oq 1 October I960 with Alhaj African States 

Balewa as Premier The enfranc » _ formed part of 

quickly admitted into the United aoo adopted neutrahst 

the Afro Asian group ui that body an exercised 

and anti colonial attitudes In certain ^f die group 

a modetatiug uiHumce on other ac [5,jel 

Ghana for example has establish “gt^tes and Accra the 
la sharp contrast vtith the Ara „„ where not only 

capital ,s fast becormng an internanoaal centre 
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the British but Americans, Russians and Indians, find equal 
welcome 


British East akd Central Africa 

At the end of the Second World War, British East and Central 
Africa extended from the colony of Kenya and the protectorate 
of Uganda, down through the trust territory of Tanganyika, the 
adjoinmg protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
self governing colony of Southern Rhodesia, the High Commi- 
ssion territories of Bechuanaland and Swaziland, bordering the 
Union of South Africa, and Basutoland, which is enclosed within 
the Union’s boundaries These areas hate a total African popula- 
tion of about 22 000,000 and more than 200,000 white Europeans 
The white minorities are grouped in the richest and most 
imponani of these lands 30,000 among 5000,000 Africans m 
Ken) a, 40,000 among 2,000,000 Africans m Southern Rhodesia. 
In East Africa there is a third element — some 100,000 Indiana 
brought 01 er originally as indentured or contract labour and now 
an important segment of the uading and business community 
Of all these territories. Southern Rhodesia alone was in effect 
self goierning {in the sense of course, that it had self goiemment 
for the Whiles) Almost all the other areas, however, had local 
cxccutiie and legislauve councils which conducted much of the 
colonies’ business The Africans’ share m these councils was 
negligible The position as on I Januiry 1942 is shown m the 
table below (p 567) ^ 

Tlie few scattered posts in the councils were gnen to a few 
nominees of the White rulers and that too very grudgingly The 
alter discouraged any political doelopment among the Africans 
on raodern lines In Uganda there was the Bataka, which desc- 
opec out of a struggle for land reform, and was not exactly a 
Hitical organization In Kenya, there was the older Kikuyu 
Central Association, representing the principal Kenyan tribe and 
the newer political group, the Kenya Africa Union In Northern 
Rhodcsn and Nyasaland. the Africans had fairly strong political 
orgamzTtiotis Though polmcaUy weak, the great African 
mijontics dominated the politics of east and central Afnca. if 
only as a great overhanging shadow Among the Europeans, 
ere were just a few leaders who were sympathetic to the political 
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aspianons o£ the Atans „j ,he name 

time »hete they contd de so The 



Etnya 

(5 000 0QO Afs 
lOOOOQ Indians 

30QQ0 Europeans) 

TsnganyiVi 

(7,500 OOO Afs One 

11000 Europeans) (appointed 
in 19 jI> 

Uganda 

(5 000 000 Afs 
11 000 Europeans) 

Isoitheni Rhodesia 
(1 OOO 000 Afs 
40 000 Europeans) 

Nyasaland 

(2 600 000 Afs 
5 000 Eufopeaos) 

Souitietn Rhodesia 
(2 OOO 000 Afs 
140 000 Europeans 


Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Swaz land 


4 25 (iDcludiog 

12 **“* 3 laduDS) 

Qovctnoi 

8 24 (including 

9 and ^ Indians) 

Cosemer 


1 1 and 

Covernof 

6 and 
Governor 


21 and 
Speaker 

IS (including 

1 Ind an) 


LegtsUtute of “^nrArcats" The 

E"-'""'”’ ””'h.‘d ho«vt, 
colonies Tbey 

advisory councils ^ 


dominant \Vliitc view howe'er 
ptesene their supremacy 

C^eAr»c«»Fe=04™-. 


that m.t= Eutoptan, must 


of the three territories 
The Whites were m md Nyamland exl^nmg 

of Northern and Southern * 
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that the creation of this new self governing unit would enable 
them to have full control of ‘native policy” in their own areas. 
For the same reason, and for fear that it would deprive them of the 
protection ’ of the British Colonial Office, the blacks were dead 
against the idea Neverthdess, the Federation of British Central 
Africa was created and it came into effect on 1 August I9S3. 
Under the constitution, the Africans were in a minority in the 
legislative and governmental bodies, and tensions gready 
increased, leading to violent eruptions The growing violence on 
both sides threatened to undermine the British conception of 
‘creauve abdication” In 1959. a 26-member Monckton Comrai 
ssion was appomted to recommend constituuonal changes The 
report favoured a looser association of the three territories, which 
should be permitted to secede after a trial period of five or seven 
years of the new sjstem Both the Africans and the Whites 
dedared themselves against the proposals 

The Mau Mau Acitatton in Kenya 


Almost simultaneously «,th the dedarauon o£ the Central African 
eederation a fierce terroristic movement began m Kenya Mau 
Mau, a secret blood^iath society, sprang up among the Kiltuyu, 
^^Scst tribe, and it was responsible for many murders — 
e victims being found more among their own tribesmen accused 
cooperatmg with the Whites than tbc Whiles themselves It 
w dilhcult to isolate the causes of the Mau Mau rebellion, while 
ropeans re sed to place much weight on economic mouves, and 
Aaractenze it as an atavisuc phenomenon, Africans 
Amnn^ Kikuyu grievances both political and economic 

^IfsfriVi^ ^ causes suggested may be mentioned — land hunger, 
when* without aimpensaiing opportunities, instances 

nffl ^ t^opean commumty mterceded with the Colonial 
Ofee to retard Afncaa pohucal representation 
liphtiv moved two contingents of troops into the 

thp the horrors perpetrated by whom rivalled 

mauJai M Further: they conducted a lengthy 

of fH “cate African, Jomo Kcnjaita (now the first permier 

ol being the ‘faster 

lePitim / Kenyatia was the leader of a broadly based, 

legitimate movement, the Kenya Africa Union, proscribed on 
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S J.„e .963 He W once 

he was found guilty of participaimg , 

and along ivith others was sentenced 

labour 

The Ukion of Soim* Africa 

As has been said aboic. om of Afcas are 

of 220 mJlion, only abont 6 miUio 
Whites, and the lest ate Wad- slmnri^^l-be^ 
connnent hist as slaieraideB toge.y by 

They carved out temtones f petabhshed thctnsclses as 

uintual agreements among themselves. j^anon wnh the 

the masters of the whole vast conunen 35 ^ee have 

bUcts was tmifortnly that of niltrs { ^ telaoonihips of 

seen, tee were various panems of „ tge 

the two races The very worst of th^ rule 

Union of South Africa, where e jupenontv. and 

on the most unabashed ’“““f"™ e.j or raaal separation, 
nithlessly ptaensed the pobey » up ^njnne to change and 
No pol4 or reUtionship » ■!>' "“rtf' “ “o^anon of Afnmn 
outside the Union of South Afa“t j of change 

nationahst seniunent brought a u masters of the Union, 

m all the White regimes But me enslavement 

on the plea that the only altema maintam- 

to die blacks, not only P"”“? “ force sought mote and 

mg White supremacy hut W ^e nedm of the black 

more to tighten the collar of slavery 

subjects of the Union. ge Gama had Aieov^ 

ibout a century and a h^ a colony dtem ^o 

die Cape of Good Hope, It' J'^et) gte« £“<■‘1 
Boer sttdets (Boer is Pu^ ^ ' At die tune the Cape 

nadmg with HoBand-s Fat ^ b„, as the setes 

was hghd, populated by B.otu tnbes migmtmg 

pushed nmteatds ‘‘“^icomc "art. Bntam v='aed tta 

Llh. In 1806, dnnng ^aia.e. (1833). *0 »««= tnovrf 
Cape When die lafet and •=■ “P 

north m the Great Tiet ^ggk between the ^er^ 
repubhes there. A 1“" the British in the Boer War 

ail Bntish ended wid. die net U 
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of 1899 1902 In 1910, Bncun welded the area into the self- 
goierning Union of South Africa Three terniones, Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland, and Swaziland, were set aside as name protec- 
torates 


From the beginning the Union’s ruling \Vhites were divided into 
two major political factions One, the present United Party, was pro 
British and took the Union into two World Wars, it draws most 
of the English speaking vote The anti British faction, the pre- 
sent Nationalist Party, favoured neutrality in the wars , it gets 
most of the Afrikaancr vote The Nationalists displaced the 
United Party in power after winning the 1948 election They 
won with increased majorities m 1953 and 1958 In the I63-5eat 
House the Nationalists in 1958 won 103 of the 156 seats elected 
by the White population The United party won S3 seats The 
remaining 7 seats were held by four Whites elected by the 
Coloureds and three Whites elected by the Africans (Out of 
14,500.000 of the Union’s total population. 3,000,000 are Whites, 
10 000 000 are blacks, and 1,500,000 are Coloureds, or persons 
either of mixed blood or of Asian origin 320,000 are of Indian 
origin ) 


The Nationalists came to power in 1948 with two basic objec- 
bves to ensure white supremacy and to make the Afrikaaners 
ommating among the Whites They made apartheid (aparmess), 
or separation of the races, a government policy and set out 
vigorously to achieve it They uprooted many of the Negroes 
om the cities and moved them to Bantu reservations or 
antustans , including the British protectorates to which they 
c aim They tightly controlled the movement of Bantus 
with a pass s)stem. compelling each African to carry a bulky 
ocument at he had to show frequently, like a passport, m 
r er to move about The Nationalists also excluded Bantus 
om s e jobs They enforced rigid segregation in public 
p aces an t ey enacted laws enabling the government to carry 
out apartheid and suppress resutance to it with a stern hand 
Indians, like other non whites, were subject to the racial res- 
rictions or example, under the Group Areas Act, they were 
liable to be uprooted from aues like Durban, where they were 
eavi V roncentrated and where they earned their living mostly 
by skil cd labour and trade, and transferred to areas of an inferior 
type where such labour was not m demand How these laws are 
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apital, on 10 December 1963. 

■■Sccrd lnd.an .o„,e„ .njmed and 

„pp.d tnday nhen Ln. of 

un a demonstration of some 600 manm 

Union Bmldmss, tde seat of tie P.«om Go'™“ 

■The Indian Momen had come to de . P 

moie from then present homes to specnlW 

Under other lairs, non nhi.es irere 
hold public ofices, attend the same Khoo 
a union as nhites, bus or drin quo • j„„. 

Teteried areas” ivitliout permission. P P ^ 

>atioii3, tra\cl wiihout idenlit' ca s. „ ^ ucason 

railroad, cats, buses or park benches Pretoria at the time 

trial of 30 non whites, tvhich . Icanime that the charge 

he Tisited the city (3 Januorv 1960) y^rk T,mes 

was one of seehmg to ojetthrow the a ^e- 

correspondent wTOte as South Afnca. nbete the 

accus^ of subversion in the land, lives where he is 

individual native has no vote ov under the most rigidly 

told lo, iraiels oith a P“» sjsiem m all 

enforced soaal and economic segr.ga 

world” i,„^pvcr ibat apartheid is by no 

It has to be remembered, bo • ^ communist 

means a new policy, and ^1*®* ^ , ur with whites of all poll- 
group and a few idealists. It tods^ i,,d«sb.p of Jan Christian 
Lai persuasions In the J'* f gouth African racialism had 
Smuts, head of the Unit'd ^ ^ teitncaons^the heaiily 

already deieloped dm !»'"™Jrfeiison.e "pa-s I”"*" 'o»>toll.ng 
limited repicsentation, the Afcicans. the ejclusion of 

the simplest dadv most onsUled Among the 

Africans from all labour bo. champion, of 

uhi.es the Afncaanas ate ^ uid.le other colonml 

apa„he,d. partly b'«“' “'^£„c.--d.e English, die French, Uie 
settlers on the continent 
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Belgians, eta — they ha\e no outside country like Bntain for 
Kenyan and Rhodesian settlers, Belgium for those in the Oingo, 
and France for the French in Algeria, to which they could look 
for support and e%en refuge m case of difficulties They have a 
most stubborn feeling that they cannot and must not make any 
concessions beyond a certain point or they will lose their identity 
of race in a great tide of blackness That is their raaal per 
sonahty 

Their other personality is born of their pride in their prosperity 
These people live in a country which produces rich quantities of 
diamonds, gold, copper and uranium The white population is 
tremendously proud of its aties, made modem with their cffiaent 


railroads and airlines, and graced by beautiful buildings The 
Afncaaners are raaally self conscious and have a cultural anu 
pathy towards Englishmen which is quite keen because of their 
resentment against much that took place m their historical rela 
tionship with the English Fmally, the number of white people 
in the Union of South Africa i$ greater than anywhere else m 
Africa and constitutes a very considerable power By the sheer 
use of brute power they can break up any demonstrations made 
by Africans as they did at SharpeviUe in March 1960 There 
the police fired not on rioters but upon men marchmg m peace- 
u protest under legally minded, pohtically westernized leaders 
In ffiat firing they killed between 80 and 90 marchers 

e question is often asked why the black man does not pull 
k ^8 labour and, since cheap African labour is 

e asis of the white man s economic prosperity by this method 
ring down the whole house of cards clattermg down The 
** No sooner does he withdraw him 

se om abour m some form of protest than starvation stares 
him in the face His income is so low that he is a rare individual 
Wo can ay even pennies aside at the end of the week African 
labourers are not so well organized yet to make a general strike 
successful or even possible Nevertheless, the manhours of 
a our ost in the few weeks following the Sharpeville massaae 
African industries more 
than $60 000 000 The fact has at least brought home to many 
" lies t e seriousness of the raaal situauon in their country 
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TheUJ^ akd Sooth Africa 


>ery fir. General Asremfily ofi ^^e U^refi Nanons^In^a 

raised tie question of the ^ provisions of the Charter 

charging ihat it was a vio ation question m tlie 

soui ifrica claimed that die fiction The 

agenda »as barred by the prmaple of J „j iporo- 

Union Goremnaen. at the “Hiirite and anti 

aith the West on account "L,, their defiance 

democratic attitude in the Second o South West 

die Gmted Nations *> „pa,hizeis m the 

Afnca India m any ease found “ “ tolanng that the 
General Assembly whicli passed a r conformity Midi 

treatment of Indians m the U“'»” ‘ agieemeoB concluded 

the internauonal obUgalioos u ,>i.Qve proMSions of the 
bctweea the Gotemments and * ^ primarily 

Charte. In 19S2 the f ”^roes na, added The 

directed against the treatment of t^ | resolutions in almost 
General Assembly »ent on t"di P „re aU of them 

every session but South Africa "* and African 

As the General Assembly came o African raaal policy 

nations represented m it oiucisiot Security Council 

became more frequent On > .f violating human 

voting 9 to 0 pronounced South Afr ^ „jing world peace 
tight? of fienmg world opmum and of enda g 
by Its policies of racial *^*‘”“”*^**P prd by a unanimous rote 
to December 1963 the Security Co“ncd „ 

condemned South Africa s ryfnean armaments factories 

all states to stop supplyog 1^ important sumes. 

widi materials and equipment Thi* "as „( „p„,h^d 

achieved by the opponents of So"* " r.nst dm latter s 

smee 1946 when India complamo^ » ^ , rd 

treatment of Indians T»“ all slates m 

the previous August "’’"f'f f, cles P«c P““,' fat 

shipments of weapons and tod ,j nuie bide pmeucal efat 

ever ,t seemed that the Af.ma > pn"“F' 

since Bntam and France " ® declared dwt they won ' 
of mdinmy equipment needed for Son.h Afnca s defence 

to evpoVweapons and „eant .hat the export of En 

against external aggrc^sio 
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tish jet bombers and French jet fighters would conunue The 
USA influenced as much by lose of democracy as by fear of the 
effects a contrary policy was bound to base on her own Negroes, 
declared that she was going to impose a flat prohibition on exports 
covered by both resolutions But such United States exports 
were never large, and the USA joined her British and French alhes 
m insisting that the situation did not justify the imposing of 
sanctions a course strongly advocated by the Afro Asians It 
was clear however, that, after having gone so far with the Afro- 
Asians m their condemnation of South Africa’s apartheid policy, 
it would be difficult for the USA for long to refuse to join the 
Afro Asians m adopung the only method which could mate the 
two resolutions of the Security Council, in which they had con- 
curred effective VIZ sanctions It is also expected that, die Labour 
Party having come to power m Great Britain (16 October 1964>- 
aftcr being m the woods for 16 years— the British Government will 
conform much more than they have done so far, with UN 
policies and acuvmes An embargo on arms shipments to Soudi 
ica gwed prominently among Labours election pledges 
(IncidentaUy it may be mentioned here that Mr Harold Wilson, 
*i’ Pretnict has already adopted a measure whidi has 

pleased Africans iiz naming die South Rhodesian Whites that 
tncir moie to declare iheir independence before the African Votes 
question IS setded nid be firmly dealt mth as "iteasonable” ) 

AFTER FREEDOM— VVlUT? 

At this wTiiing nearly the whole of the vast continent of Africa, 
arnng a cw colonial possessions of Spam and Portugal, are 
liberated from colonial rule Zambu, (Northern Rhodesia), as 
stated above IS the latest addition to the independent black states 
few white settlers and being exceptionally rich 
n minerals Zambia (Northern Rhodesia) mil be a valuable addi 
ependem black Africa But Southern Rhodesia’s future 
ndl be uncertain because die race problem d.ere ,s almost a. acute 
us m Ihe Union of South Africa There ,s much talk of a merger 
■' l-uppens, the vvhole of 
<; rK "u ^ against it Even without this merger, 

AftS. ‘he bete noire of the whole of black 

° ® (because of its refusal to permit tlie latter s 
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a, tod «0lld I' “ “7 J depcndmcie. o£ Sw.zdand, 

success, iL» ceac xo it 

Basutolaud, and Becbuanaland continent 

Apart ftcm the ptoMem of "““j developed 

of the futuie (as Africa is being 

an ugly problem, black ""“/*** neighbours, 

eruaucipated states ' ’’“J^f^'upL uito violence iMgor.a, 
which, in at least one case, >■“ ““P . ^,0 French, has 

snll tom by the aftermath » „hich they ate 

serious boundary quarrels >vi h , „„!> Tunisia over 

fighting with each other, and a so a attempt to deal with 

I oJ and herder rights In ^>^7 “““f „ad. hv the 

these mutual quarrels of the forinme die so-called 

laupetor of Abyssmta (Hade ‘’I, “I \etself ha. a 

Ot^niaation lor e\&ieaa Unity But Abyssi 

dangerous border dispute y of economic viabdity 

fa many of the new ma.,o„ .£ federations of 

looms large The solunon lies ^ number of such 

the small states, and u is q«i , ft,.,.,- On 23 Noiemher 
federations will be formed in^e agiecmeni benreen 

Ghana and Guinea announc^ a P £ ^ union of 

them for a federation mtended to ^ aeation of 

West African States” ® Kenya Tan^anMlia and 

an East Africa Federation ^ „ ,he area but though 

Zauzihat, which could mate t" '"P direction hr the two 

a pielmimaiy step has been t j a union the 

las^named states havmg 

politual obstacles to *e P'“ “ democratic form of govern 
All the new states have “>0?“^ die primary 

mem, but It IS obvious that dctnocracv To the charge 

conditions for the successful pracnce African leaders how 

that they arc Totally diust be tossed from the 

ever, say that to tom ro fly die before one walks 

nest, one learns to swim m wan* n ^ undcroo- 
one must deep They are no of 'the Chief Justice of the 

crane aa, a. Nlrumah's some mmislers 

state because he had acquitt . panv Democracy they 

“ ^r«rlf-d ea'pcrimcn. h, error 
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At this WTiting, a new danger seems to ha^e appeared before 
the African States it is the nsk of being dra'vn mto the many 
sided controversies of the Cold War There is a three cornered 
struggle for influence m Africa — between the West and World 
Communism, and between the communist rivals, Russia and 
China In December 1963, Mr Chou En lai visited Cairo, with 
the obvious purpose of promoting Pclung’s claim that it is the 
best champion of the oppressed peoples of Asia and Africa Chou 
En lai confined his African tour to the United Arab Republic, 
Algeria, and Morocco, but his foreign Minister, Chen Yl. 
attended the ‘ Uhuru” (freedom) celebrations m Kenya as a dear 
sign that Peking’s ambitions ranged further south The African 
States, however, seem to be resolved on maintaining a neutralist 
position m the UJ'I , and elsewhere They have realized that 
African problems have African solutions, and that Africans alone 
have the primary responsibility for building up a new Africa, 
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INDONESIA— —INTF.RJIATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


[to,™ Suluiao ha, dan.ad .ha, .ta ...hdn-.al ol J”" 

ihe UN, fint announced by him on 7 January I96j vra* y 

rool™ ,0 .«p ap hi. attacV. oa M.lajato (to aW p «t0) 

.u,™, „ .he .ubjec., ha,e, l.e»e.» .o be tod .a *= “”“* “ * 

fc, p.to..a, (a... In Sep.en,he, laau a Seen,.,, Canae.1 toO »«•» 

mg tbe landing of Indonesian guerillas m Malayasia «as s 7 . 

ulsR. But on that occasion. nieniber. of ‘ho Afro Asian 

sening on the Security Counal Morocco and the Ivoiy „rcsoee 

for the resolunon, and the fact »as damaging to 

MaUia«a herself has now a seat on the Secuntv Council 'houg . 

of one jear only, which enables her in case the matter vs also'rn 

up befoie the Security Council, no. only to mere a 

group now serving on the Security Council lot withdrawn 

Li, ptoPga .5, ..to,, a raidto 

from the UV avowedly la protest against Ma1a>asias 
Seninty Counal, which gi'es the “ ^'*“‘“^,7 has-been supposed 

weuon with that body a handling of Ac dwpu j „,ll hare 

that iLdoaesia. by ceasing to be a member of the Umied Natmas 
gtmter freedom m carrying on her policy ‘ 
the Charier, be ii remembered ptoside* Aat Ae Orga 
that non members may act according to its P"““f „ (Articled) 

necessary for the maintenance of iniematiODal peace action 

The USSR, who med to dissuade *°‘^"”** J^“Cc\?m.U.ar7 
» now known to bare warned her not to get i ^ Britain who 

challenge against Malayasia since Ais may mean ta n ^ the 

IS bound by treaty to defend Malayasian from UN and 

only power who has supported Indonesia in *i ra nigan a 

die U5SR evidently d^Akes a Pekmg Jakarta Axis which w l 
further increase of Chinese influence m SouA-east Asia l- . 


Sukarno himself, as we have seen is nm China atom bomb i 

Bnush lion, but wiA the enigmatic figure o ' possibilities Agam, 
hand, lurking in the background Aere “^y provision for 

Aough the UN Chaner unlike *e League ten ^aUgpge lodouMias 
voluntary wiihAawal by a member none is n*. ? she would 

tecession. which wiU be effective fcdonesia s end she 

try to establish a ‘new styled United ^^yntries and the struggle 

would ' intensify Ae solidarity of the Afro sian 

of the new emerging forces . up to Ae expecta- 

The United Nations which has already 
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tions of Its members, asd has recently suffered in prestige on account of 
the General Assembly’s failure to do anything about the unpaid Souet 
assessments, faces a new crisis Can it retrieve its position, and if large 
scale war threatens South east Asia, bcddijr step in, bring it under its control, 
and reestablish peace? We know that the Charter gives the UN a 
stronger position than was given to the League by its Covenant To men- 
tion only one significant point of compatison between the two organizations, 
while the members of the League (under the interpretative resolution passed 
by the General Assembly in 1923. see pp 96 97 above) were free to deade 
whether aggression had taken place, and, after that point had been settled, 
further, to choose what action, if any. was to be taken the Security Council 
of ihe U N has both the right to determine whether there is a threat to, 
or a breach of the peace and the authority to order the members as to the 
action that is to be taken 


The viorld is now fully aware of the difficulties which have prevented the 
UN from fulfilling its high purpose — briefly speaking, they were the sharp 
disagreements and rivabj between East and West But they arc not, as in 
the case of the League of an organic nature, and, as tensions relax, the 
UN may be expected to work better Some critics ascribe the failure to 
two provisions in the Charier, which limit the operation of the enforce- 
ment system of Chapter VII “necessarily and permanently”, viz Article 27, 
paragraph 3, which creates the so called great power veto, and Articles 31 
and 32, which recognize the members' right of individual and coUeeiive 
se efence and permit, rather “encourage , the formation of regional agree 
ments We have, however, found that the veto is merely a e>’mptom of 
great power disagreement, and that, far from being the villain of the story, 
It prevented East and West, each bent upon using the UN as its own 
instmment for carryiog on the Cold War, from adopting deasions which 
might have plunged the world into war {see above, p 313) 

"gtonal agreements, some critics explain that the framers of 
'v.* I ^ being practical statesmen and not ideologues, were, with 

the lesson of the League’s failure in their mind, fully convinced that no 
machinery of enforcement that could be devised could succeed against a 
great power bent on having its way The League had made the attempt, 
an c the UN they felt should never make the attempt. According 
to IS view, regional organizations were provided for because the framers 
were convinced that for some ume to come at least, the responsibility for 
e maintenance of international peace and security should rest on the 
s ou ers o the Great Powers This was recognized also m Article 106 

As'lVhav O"* 

TTCd,* ' '* Pfvsvnt a greater undersunding between 

' * USA. which has made the conclusion of a limited test 

ton treaty possible This should reflect on the UN But if we should 
discard undue pessimism, we must also shun complacency Red China 
IS still outside the UN, and President Sukarno is angry We know 
the question of Charter revision bnstles with difficulties ; still, the thought 
must be occurring m many minds, specially after Indonesia’s withdrawal 
Is It impossible to make a better UJJ?” 
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